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FOREWORD 


On  January  20,  1952,  at  the  inaugural  session  of  the  First  All  India  Conference  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  was  started  on  a  proposition  by  the  late  Mr. 
B.  G.  Kher,  the  then  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay,  seconded  by  Dr.  M.  D.  D.  Gilder,  the  then 
Health  Minister  of  Bombay. 

To-day,  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  is  recognised  by  the  State  Governments 
and  the  Central  Government;  and  most  of  the  societies  and  associations  in  India,  working  for 
the  welfare  of  the  blind,  are  affihated  to  it.  Its  initial  work  outside  India  lead  it  to  be  recognised 
by  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  by  other  blind  welfare  agencies  throughout 
the  world. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  write  the  Foreword  for  this  Souvenir,  containing  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  SECOND  ALL  INDIA  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND  held  at  Bombay  from 
June  18  to  21,  1959.  I  hope  the  pages  that  follow  will  be  read  with  interest  and  profit  by  all 
who  have  made  Blind  Welfare  the  mission  of  their  life. 

These  pages  contain  useful  material  dealing  with  various  aspects  of  work  for  the  blind. 
All  the  contributors  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Conference,  and  presented  in  these  pages,  are, 
in  one  way  or  the  other,  directly  concerned  with  this  work. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  started  from  scratch,  and  its  achievements  and 
progress  during  the  years  are  incorporated  in  the  Report  of  the  NAB  presented  at  the  end  of  the 
Souvenir.  The  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference  are  also  reproduced  herein  because  of  their 
importance  in  the  education,  rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  blind. 

R.  M.  ALPAIWALA 
President,  NAB. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Inaugural  Session  of  the  SECOND  ALL  INDIA  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
met  on  the  evening  of  June  18,  1959  at  Sir  Cowasji  Jehangir  Hall  which  was  packed  to  capacity. 

After  the  Welcome  Address  to  the  Delegates  and  Observers  to  the  Conference  by 
Mr.  R.  M.  Alpaiwala,  the  President  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  messages 
from  President  Rajendra  Prasad,  Vice-President  Radhakrishnan,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  and 
others,  wishing  the  Conference  success,  were  read  out. 

Dr.  Rajendra  T.  Vyas  then  read  his  paper  'The  Blind  In  India'.  The  paper  dealt  at  length 
with  the  achievements  of  the  blind  in  India  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Mahabharata  some  2,000 
years  ago,  and  presented  suggestions  regarding  the  lines  on  which  blind  welfare  services  should 
develop  in  India. 

This  was  followed  by  a  short  talk  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shantilal  H.  Shah,  Minister  of 
Law  and  Labour,  Government  of  Bombay,  requesting  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  Shrimali  to  inaugurate 
the  Conference.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Shantilal  Shah  referred  to  the  Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural 
Training  Centre  for  the  Blind,  Phansa,  and  said  that  he  readily  agreed  to  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Management  of  the  Centre,  as  he  was  fully  convinced  of  the  great  utility  of  an 
Agricultural  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind  in  India,  which  was  predominantly  a  rural  country, 
and  whose  blind  population  came  by  and  large  from  the  villages. 

The  Conference  was  then  formally  inaugurated  by  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  K.  L.  Shrimali, 
Minister  of  Education,  Government  of  India.  Dr.  Shrimali  expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  the  NAB,  and  gave  details  of  the  work  for  the  blind  being  done  by  the  Government 
of  India. 

Speaking  next,  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Mr.  Sri  Prakasa,  congratulated 
the  NAB  for  having  organised  the  Conference,  and  suggested  that  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
be  focused  on  the  blind  living  in  rural  areas.  The  Governor  afterwards  presented  a  purse,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alpaiwala,  to  Mrs.  Queenie  H.  C.  Captain,  the  Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Raising  Committee  of  the  NAB,  as  a  token  of  her  work  in  raising  funds  for  the  NAB. 

Mrs.  Queenie  Captain  thanked  the  Governor  of  Bombay  and  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  having  kindly  consented  to  attend  and  inaugurate  the  Conference.  Stressing  the  importance 
of  the  Conference,  Mrs.  Captain  stated  that  it  not  only  brought  the  blind  nearer  the  general 
public,  but  created  a  bond  of  friendship  and  a  spirit  of  understanding  between  the  blind  and  the 
sighted.  Amidst  loud  applause,  she  announced  the  donation  of  Rs.  15,000/-  by  Sir  Dorabji 
Tata  Trust  for  the  NAB  Braille  Press.  She  also  announced  the  donation  of  Rs.  10,000/-  for  the 
same  purpose  by  Lady  Duggan,  in  memory  of  her  late  husband  Sir  Jamshedji  Duggan  who  was 
actively  connected  with  the  work  of  the  NAB  as  its  Vice-President. 

The  Conference  began  its  business  proceedings  on  June  18,  1959,  with  the  full  Session 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  educational  aspect  of  blind  welfare  when  Mr.  K.  N.  K.  Jussawala, 
Principal  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Bhnd,  Bombay,  was  in  the  Chair. 
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Mr.  K.  N.  K.  Jussawala  opened  the  proceedings  with  his  thought-provoking  paper  on 
'Standardisation  of  Curriculum  in  Schools  for  the  Blind'.  Bringing  forth  his  valuable  experience 
as  an  educationist,  Principal  Jussawala  put  forth  a  strong  case  in  favour  of  standardisation  of 
curriculum  in  our  schools  for  the  blind.  He  warned  against  having  a  curriculum  which  would 
make  an  individual  "mechanised  and  hardened  through  a  tailor-made  time  scliedule",  and 
stressed  the  importance  of  having  trained  and  qualified  teachers  to  stop  schools  from  becoming 
"knowledge-shops"  and  teachers  "information-mongers". 

Mrs.  S.  Ahuja,  in  her  paper  'Care  of  the  Pre-School  Blind  Child',  made  valuable 
suggestions  concerning  the  rearing  and  education  of  blind  children  of  pre-school  age  group. 
In  her  opinion,  the  needs  of  all  children,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  are  the  same— love,  security, 
asenseofbeingwanted,  the  right  to  be  himself,  etc.,— and  she  felt  strongly  that  these  needs 
could  best  be  fulfilled  in  the  home  environments,  under  the  loving  care  and  guidance  of  the 
mother  and  the  father,  than  in  an  institution,  however  good  it  may  be. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Jonathan,  Principal  of  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Palayamkottai,  in  his  paper 
'Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  Schools  for  the  Blind'  stated  that  the  extra-curricular  activities 
could  be  more  appropriately  called  "co-curricular"  or  "semi-curricular"  activities,  as,  in  most 
cases,  they  formed  a  part  of  the  actual  Time-Table.  Principal  Jonathan  felt  that  academic  educa- 
tion and  extra-curricular  activities  should  be  combined,  to  develop  fully  the  capacities  of  the 
child  and  to  inculcate  the  spirit  of  initiative  and  self-reliance  in  him.  He  made  some  very  useful 
suggestions  regarding  the  devices  that  could  be  used  in  presenting  programme  material  for  extra- 
curricular activities. 

The  field  of  psychological  studies  offers  great  scope  for  intensive  research  of  the  blind, 
and  Mr.  B.  A.  Nandagopaul,  Principal  of  the  Government  School  for  the  Blind,  Poonamallee, 
put  forth  a  strong  plea  for  systematic  study  in  this  field  in  his  paper  'Psychological  Studies  of 
the  Blind'.  In  general,  a  great  deal  of  misconception  prevails  concerning  the  blind,  but, 
Mr.  Nandagopaul  felt  certain,  the  results  of  the  psychological  studies  would  go  a  long  way  in 
removing  these  misconceptions  and  in  enabling  the  public  to  have  an  insight  into  the  psychology 
of  the  sightless. 

Miss  Rehmut  Fazalbhoy  next  presented  her  paper  'Educating  Blind  Children  at  Regular 
Day  Schools'.  Ever  since  1784,  when  the  first  school  for  the  blind  was  started  in  Paris,  all 
countries  in  the  world,  where  facilities  for  educating  blind  children  are  available,  have  accepted 
the  residential  school  as  being  the  most  suitable  arrangement.  However,  at  the  turn  of  the 
century,  in  1900,  when  America  began  the  experiment  of  educating  her  blind  children  with  the 
sighted  children,  an  altogether  new  approach  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  blmd. 
Miss  Fazalbhoy  strongly  advocated  the  establishment  of  co-education  of  the  blind  with  the 
sighted  as  it  had  many  points  in  its  favour,  and  as  it  offered  excellent  opportunity  in  our  country 
because  of  its  being  basically  less  expensive  than  the  traditional  residential  school. 

The  morning  Session  of  the  second  day  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  'Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness'.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  M.  S.  Kunnamwar,  then  Minister  for 
Health,  Government  of  Bombay,  was  in  the  Chair.  Four  noted  and  renowned  ophthalmologists 
read  their  papers  on  different  aspects  of  this  subject. 

Dr.  S.  N.  Cooper  opened  the  Session  with  his  paper  'The  National  Health  Scheme  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness'  in  which  he  mainly  dealt  with  the  blindness  which  creeps 
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on  insidiously  after  the  age  of  45.  The  paper  took  count  of  such  cases  which  could  be  detected 
earlier  by  a  systematic  examination  and  suggested  ways  and  means  of  diagnosing  these  cases 
at  the  start  so  as  to  prevent  deterioration  of  vision  as  far  as  possible.  Dr.  Cooper  modestly  stated 
that  the  Scheme,  as  presented  by  him,  amounted  to  only  a  suggestion,  and  would  have  to  be 
looked  into  by  competent  accountants  to  consider  its  financial  feasibility.  However,  it  is  clear, 
that  if  implemented,  the  Scheme  would  go  a  long  way  in  preventing  the  loss  of  valuable  sight. 

Dr.  H.  Y.  Bakre  next  presented  his  paper  'Causes  of  Preventable  Blindness  in  Rural  Areas, 
and  how  Best  They  Can  Be  Tackled'.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  rural  areas,  a  great  number 
of  cases  of  loss  of  eye-sight  could  be  prevented  if  treated  in  time  and  by  qualified  medical 
practitioners.  Loss  of  vision  due  to  neglected  eye  injuries,  irritants  used  as  treatment  for  sore- 
eyes  and  couching  showed  the  ignorance  of  the  masses  regarding  simple  principles  of  eye  hygiene, 
and  called  for  a  sustained  and  vigorous  propaganda  drive  to  educate  the  masses.  Dr.  Bakre 
strongly  advocated  the  use  of  informative  pamphlets,  posters,  films  and  radio  for  this  purpose. 

Dr.  V.  K.  Chitnis,  in  his  paper  on  'Eye  Camps',  examined  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  utility 
and  propriety  of  holding  Eye  Camps.  He  pointed  out  the  need  of  expanding  the  ophthalmic 
department  of  a  Clinical  Hospital  in  every  district,  and  suggested  a  scheme  whereby  Eye  Camps 
would  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Dr.  Mohanlal,  in  his  paper  'Trachoma  and  other  Common  Causes  of  Blindness',  discussed 
at  length  the  seven  common  causes  of  blindness  and  suggested  ways  and  means  for  their  eradica- 
tion. He  pointed  out  that  most  cases  of  blindness  were  preventable,  and  felt  that  the  public 
should  be  made  aware  of  the  fact  so  that  they  did  not  neglect  small  ailments  of  the  eyes  which, 
if  not  treated  in  time,  would  lead  to  loss  of  precious  sight. 

'Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  the  Blind'  was  the  topic  of  discussion  at  the  afternoon 
Session  of  the  second  day  of  the  Conference,  when  the  Chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Mistry, 
Secretary,  Tata  Industries  (Pvt.)  Limited,  Bombay. 

The  Session  was  opened  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Ahuja  with  his  paper  'RehabiHtation  of  the  Blind'. 
Mr.  Ahuja  dealt  with  the  difiiculties  that  confront  the  newly  blinded  adult  and  stressed  the  need 
for  some  form  of  rehabilitation  to  help  him  to  overcome  these  difficulties.  He  felt  the  time  had 
come  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Rehabilitation  and  Training  Centre  for  the  Blind  in  our  country 
on  the  lines  of  Torquay,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Government  would  take  the  initiative 
by  either  starting  a  Centre  itself  or  by  offering  a  liberal  grant  to  a  voluntary  agency  to  start  one. 

Lt.  G.  L.  Nardekar,  a  pioneer  in  placing  blind  persons  in  gainful  employment  in  the  city 
of  Bombay,  next  presented  his  paper  'Pre-employment  Training  for  the  Blind'.  Lt  Nardekar 
gave  a  vivid  description  of  the  working  of  the  Pre-employment  Training  Centre  at  the  N.  S.  D. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Bombay.  At  this  Centre  the  blind  are  oriented  to  the  basic 
principles  of  work  performance,  work  tolerance  and  work  habits  preceded  by  elementary  study 
of  employment  in  the  country.  Lt.  Nardekar  recommended  the  establishment  of  Rehabilitation 
Centres  and  Pre-employment  Training  Centres  in  all  the  industrial  towns  of  India  so  that  a  greater 
number  of  blind  may  be  employed  in  industry. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Potnis  touched  upon  a  very  important  item  in  the  employment  sphere  of 
Blind  Welfare  in  her  paper  'Employment  Opportunities  for  Blind  Women'.  At  a  time  when 
employment  opportunities  for  blind  men  are  few  and  far  between,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to  find 
employment  for  bUnd  women.  However,  as  clearly  pointed  out  by  Mrs.  Potnis,  there  are  quite 
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a  few  jobs  which  can  be  handled  by  blind  women  with  great  skill  and  efficiency.  Now  that  a 
beginning  is  being  made  in  this  country  for  exploring  avenues  of  employment  for  blind  men, 
attention  should  also  be  focused  in  developing  employment  opportunities  for  blind  women. 

'Employment  of  the  Blind  in  Open  Industry'  was  the  subject  of  the  paper  read  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Royappa,  in  which  he  discussed  the  saHent  features  of  an  Employment  and  Placement 
Service  and  the  important  role  played  by  the  Adjustment  Centre  in  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
Mr.  Royappa  laid  great  stress  on  some  personal  and  social  factors,  such  as  grooming,  personal 
hygiene,  individual  mannerisms,  social  graces,  etc.,  which  had  to  be  maintained  for  good, 
healthy  day  to  day  living. 

Part  of  the  morning  Session  of  the  third  day  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  'The  Formation  of  State  Branches  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind'  when 
Mr.  John  Naumann,  Secretary,  National  Christian  Council,  Nagpur,  was  in  the  Chair. 

Mrs.  Queenie  H.  C.  Captain,  Vice-President  of  the  NAB,  in  her  paper  'The  Formation 
of  State  Branches  of  the  NAB',  discussed  the  importance  of  having  branches  of  the  Association 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  role  that  would  be  played  by  these  branches  in  the  promotion 
of  Blind  Welfare  work.  She  suggested  the  division  of  work  for  the  blind  on  a  statewise  basis, 
each  state  in  turn  breaking  into  branches  in  cities,  towns,  and  villages.  The  State  Association 
should  be  affiUated  to  the  parent  body,  the  NAB.  Mrs.  Captain  felt  that  in  this  manner,  the  NAB 
would  be  capable  of  implementing  the  various  ambitious  projects  it  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  Lai  Advani,  instead  of  reading  a  paper  as  scheduled,  gave  a  short  talk  on  'Government 
of  India  and  Work  for  the  Blind'.  He  gave  details  of  work  done  by  the  various  institutions  for 
the  blind  at  Dehra  Dun,  which  are  run  directly  by  the  Ministry  of  Education,  Government  of 
India.  He  also  dealt  with  the  monetary  assistance  given  by  the  Government  to  institutions  and 
associations  for  the  blind.  Mr.  Lai  Advani  is  visually  handicapped  and,  as  Assistant  Education 
Officer,  Government  of  India,  is  actively  connected  in  scrutinizing  and  implementing  welfare 
schemes  for  the  physically  handicapped. 

'Co-ordination  of  Work  for  the  Blind  in  India'  was  the  subject  of  the  paper  presented  by 
Miss  B.  Gaukroger.  She  stated  that  voluntary  organizations  in  a  Welfare  State  had  a  vital  part 
to  play  in  Social  Welfare  Work.  Miss  Gaukroger  felt  the  time  had  come  for  a  basic  minimum 
of  essential  services  for  all  blind  persons  in  India  through  Government  agency. 

'Rural  and  Agricultural  Training  for  the  Blind'  was  the  topic  of  discussion  at  the  second 
half  of  the  morning  Session  of  the  third  day  of  the  Conference.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shantilal 
H.  Shah,  Minister,  Law  and  Labour,  Government  of  Bombay,  was  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie's  paper  'The  Blind  and  Agriculture',  was  read  by  Mr.  Feroze  Moos 
as  Sir  Clutha  was  unable  to  attend  the  Conference.  The  paper  afforded  valuable  information 
regarding  agricultural  training  for  the  blind,  and  mentioned  a  number  of  jobs  at  which  the  blind 
could  be  employed  in  rural  areas.  Sir  Clutha  cautioned  against  introducing  urbanised  form  of 
education  in  the  training  of  the  rural  blind.  His  paper  would  serve  as  a  valuable  guide  in  forming 
a  curriculum  for  the  training  of  the  blind  in  rural  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

•Rural  Blind  Welfare'  was  the  topic  of  the  paper  specially  sent  to  the  Conference  by 
Mr.  John  Wilson.  Director,  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Wilson  saw  a  great 
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future  for  developing  agricultural  training  for  the  blind  in  India,  and  felt  that  an  Agricultural 
Training  Centre  for  the  Blind,  linked  with  the  Community  Development  Project  Scheme,  would 
go  a  long  way  in  rehabilitating  the  blind  of  the  rural  areas.  Mr.  Wilson  mentioned  that  the  future 
prospect  of  work  for  the  blind  in  India  largely  depended  on  the  extent  to  which  it  could  bring 
realistic  benefit,  not  merely  to  the  few  thousand  blind  people  in  urban  schools  and  workshops, 
but  to  that  unnumbered  host  of  blind  villagers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  India. 

Mr.  K.  N.  K.  Jussawala,  in  his  paper  'Need  for  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  for  the 
Blind  in  India',  marshalled  statistics  to  establish,  on  no  uncertain  grounds,  the  dire  necessity 
to  organise  rural  services  for  the  blind.  The  fact  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  bhnd  in 
Afro-Asian  countries  come  from  the  rural  areas,  and  that,  so  far,  services  for  the  blind  in  these 
countries  have  followed  a  more-or-less  Western  pattern  of  organisation,  showed  the  incorrect 
approach  of  the  institutions  and  agencies  for  the  blind  in  tackling  the  educational  and  employ- 
ment problems.  Mr.  Jussawala  felt  that  the  rural  services  for  the  blind  in  our  country  could  be 
profitably  organised  in  conjunction  with  the  village  panchayats. 

Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  in  his  paper  'The  Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre  for 
the  Blind  at  Phansa',  gave  an  outline  of  the  proposed  setup  of  the  Centre  which  was  proposed  to 
be  started  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  Tata  Agricultural 
and  Rural  Training  Centre  owes  its  inception  mainly  to  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  Capt.  Desai, 
who,  ever  since  his  return  from  the  first  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  held  at  Paris  in  1954,  was  convinced  of  the  great  necessity  of  establishing  an  Agricul- 
tural Centre  in  India  for  the  blind  of  the  rural  areas. 

Besides  the  work  sessions  devoted  to  the  specific  discussion  on  various  aspects  of  blind 
welfare  work,  the  observers  and  delegates  to  the  Conference  were  taken  round  the  city  to  visit 
different  places  of  interest  and  amusement.  On  June  17,  1959  the  delegates  and  observers  drove 
around  the  city  for  sight-seeing.  On  June  I9th,  they  were  accorded  a  reception  by  the  NAB  at  the 
W.I. A. A.  Club.  An  interesting  item  at  the  reception  was  the  mathematical  feats  performed  by 
a  blind  prodigy,  L.  Sanjiwaraya  Sarma  from  Andhra  Pradesh,  South  India.  On  the  evening  of  the 
20th  there  was  a  demonstration  of  slides  on  'Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness'  by  Maj. 
N.  P.  Billimoria,  Hon.  Secretary,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee.  Films  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  were  also  shown.  The  NAB  gave  a  dinner  in  honour  of  the  visiting  delegates  and  observers 
at  Hotel  Majestic  on  June  the  21st.  On  the  22nd  the  delegates  and  observers  visited  the  famous 
Aarey  Milk  Colony — 25  miles  north  of  Bombay,  and  also  saw  the  M.  N.  B.  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  and  the  NAB  Braille  Press,  Jogeshwari.  The  Governor  of  Bombay  gave  an  At-Home 
to  the  delegates  and  observers  at  the  Raj  Bhavan. 

During  the  Conference,  an  Exhibition  of  Work  by  the  Blind  was  Iield  at  Sir  C.  J.  Hall, 
Bombay. 
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MESSAGES 


Hon'ble  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad, 
President  of  India. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  an  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind 
is  being _ convened  at  Bombay  and  that  not  only  delegates  from  all 
over  India  but  also  representatives  from  some  neighbouring 
countries  are  likely  to  attend  it.  Service  of  the  blind  is  one  of 
the  foremost  duties  enjoined  on  Society  by  human  conscience  and 
considerations  of  social  justice.  Of  late,  pointed  public  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  this  problem  in  India,  which,  let  us  hope,  would 
result  in  better  educational  and  other  facilities  for  the  blind.  I 
am  sure  exchange  of  views  on  this  question  between  representatives 
of  various  countries  will  be  a  source  of  help  and  guidance. 

I  wish  the  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind  success  in  the 
humanitarian  cause  they  have  espoused. 

Rajendra  Prasad. 


Hon'ble  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan, 
Vice-President  of  India. 

I  am  glad  that  you  are  having  the  Second  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Blind  in  the  third  week  of  June  and  that  you  are  expecting  a 
large  number  of  delegates  from  India  and  abroad.  The  blind  in  our 
country  do  not  have  adequate  facilities  for  the  fulfilment  of  their 
possibilities  as  in  so  many  other  countries.   I  hope  your  Association 
will  help  to  improve  the  facilities  for  the  blind. 

S.  Radhakrishnan. 


The  Principal  Private  Secretary  to  the  Prime  Minister 
of  India,  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 

I  am  desired  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  send  you  his  good  wishes 
for  the  success  of  the  Second  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind  to 
be  held  in  Bombay  from  the  18th  to  the  21st  June,  1959. 

K.  Ram, 
Private  Secretary. 
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Hon'ble  Mr.   S.  K.  Patil, 
Minister  for  Transport  &  Communications, 
Government  of  India.      ■  . 


I  send  this  message  of  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Second  All  India  Conference  for  the  Blind  to  be  held  in,  Bombay  from 
18th  to  21st  June,  1959.  We  have  about  two  million  'blind  in  our 
country.  The  task  of  rehabilitating  them  and  making  them  useful  and 
self-respecting  citizens  is  colossal.  The  National  Associat ion ^ f or 
the  Blind  is  doing  a  very  commendable  work  in  this  field,^but  it  can 
succeed  only  if  it  receives  generous  help  and  co-operation  from  the 
public.   I  hope  that  the  deliberations  of  the  Conference  will  help  to 
arouse  public  enthusiasm  and  support  in  this  humanitarian  work  of 
great  national  importance. 

^  "  S.  K.  Patil. 


His  Excellency  Mr.  Sri  Prakasa, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Bombay 

It  gives  me  very  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  Second  All 
India  Conference  for  the  Blind  is  being  held  at  Bombay  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind.  The  Association 
has  been  doing  very  good  work  in  the  matter  of  bringing  relief  to 
our  stricken  brethren  who  have  lost  the  use  of  their  eyes.  This 
is  a  terrible  handicap;   and  those  who  are  blessed  with  sight,  can 
realise  hew  unhappy  must  be  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  same.  ^ 

Anything  done  to  alleviate  their  lot,   is  to  be  welcomed.  I 
know  how  much  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  doing 
in  the  matter  of  making  life  bearable  for  our  unfortunate  and  unhappy 
brethren  by  bringing  to  them  the  light  of  knowledge  through  their 
sensitive  touch,   and  affording  them  suitable  employment  and 
recreation.  Above  all,  their  work  has  lain  in  inculcating  a  sense  of 
sympathy  and  friendliness  for  the  unfortunate  on  behalf  of  those  who 
have  their  sense  of  sight  intact.  All  this  makes  for  real 
comradeship  between  man  and  man,  and  teaches  those  who  are  happy  and, 
privileged,  their  duty  towards  those  who  are  not  so. 

I  send  my  warmest  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the 
Conference  and  ever-increasing  usefulness  of  the  Association. 


Sri  Prakasa, 
GOVERNOR  OF  BOMBAY. 
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His  Excellency  Mr.  Mangaldas  Pakvasa, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Mysore 

Blindness  creates  extraordinary  misery  to  those  who  are 
suffering  from  it.   It  is  not  only  a  small  physical  defect  but,  some- 
times „  has  grave  effects  on  the  mind  of  the  sufferers.  To  work  for 
such  people  is  really  an  extraordinarily  good  service.  I  feel  it  is 
really  the  service  of  God.  Those  who  are  serving  this  cause,  I  know,' 
are  doing  it  with  great  devotion  and  love.  Any  person  who  helps  such 
workers  in  such  a  noble  cause  is  doing  very  good  and  noble  work. 
All  assistance  and  help  from  all  directions  should  come  to  the 
workers  so  that  their  work  may  expand  in  an  ever-increasing  degree. 

Mangaldas  Pakvasa, 
GOVERNOR  OP  MYSORE. 

Office  of  The  Secretary  to  The  Governor,  Orissa. 

RAJ  BHAVAN 
15th  June  1959. 

I  am  desired  to  convey  the  Governor's  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  the  Conference. 

Yours  faithfully. 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Governor,  Orissa. 


Congratulations  on  the  occasion  of  the  Second  All  India 
Conference  for  the  Blind  and  warm  greetings  for  successful 
celebrati  oris . 

Kingsley  Dassanayake. 


The  juost  humanitarian  service  being  rendered  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Bombay  deserves  all  appreciation.  The 
visually  handicapped  quench  their  thirst  at  this  Fountain;  they  gain 
voluntary  support  and  expert  advice  imparted  by  its  various  factors. 
The  noblest  mission  in  the  field  of  Blind  Welfare,  undertaken  by  the 
Association,  is  winning  brilliant  success  in  all  respects  and  has 
solved  numerous  problems  faced  by  the  blind  in  the  country.  The 
Association  has  given  its  shoulder  to  lighten  the  burden  of 
Blindness.  On  behalf  of  the  management,  the  staff  and  the  students 
of  the  Institute,  I  offer  my  heartiest  congratulations  and  the  most 
cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Conference.  May  the  Conference 
reflect  rays  from  a  Light  house  for  the  various  organisations  in 
India  pursuing  this  noble  cause.  May  every  blind  in  India  freely 
keep  pace  with  their  sighted  brethren  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Ved  Parkash 
Manager, 
S.  D.   Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Ambala. 
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WELCOME  ADDRESS 

By 

Mr.  R.  M.  ALPAIWALA 
President,  National  Association  for  the  Blind 


Friends, 

I  have  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  welcoming 
to  this  Conference  His  Excellency  Mr.  Sri  Prakasa, 
the  Governor  of  Bombay;  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  K.  L. 
Shrimali,  Minister  for  Education,  Government  of 
India;  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shantilal  Shah,  Minister 
for  Law  and  Labour,  Government  of  Bombay; 
Delegates,  Observers  and  Guests  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind ;  and  all  friends  and  well- 
wishers  who  are  present  here  to-day. 

His  Excellency  Mr.  Sri  Prakasa,  the  Governor 
of  Bombay,  has  been  good  enough,  in  spite  of  his 
many  engagements  and  duties,  to  come  here  and 
win  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  blind.  There  is  a 
French  saying  'Noblesse  oblige'  (nobility  obliges) 
and,  r  am  happy  to  say,  in  the  few  contacts  we  have 
had  with  His  Excellency,  we  have  experienced  many 
of  the  noblest  qualities  of  his  personality. 

Friends,  I  also  welcome  the  Hon'ble  Dr.  K.  L. 
Shrimah,  Minister  for  Education,  Government  of 
India,  who  has  come  here  to  inaugurate  this  Con- 
ference, Under  the  present  arrangement,  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  and  the  social  welfare  of  the  handi- 
capped fall  within  the  purview  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  its  Chief,  Dr.  Shrimah.  On  many 
occasions,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
very  kind  consideration  from  his  Ministry  and 
from  Dr.  Shrimali  himself,  for  the  blind  and 
the  handicapped, 

I  next  welcome  the  Hon'ble  Mr,  Shantilal 
Shah,  Minister  for  Law  and  Labour,  Government 
of  Bombay.  We  have  the  occasion  to  meet  him  on 
and  olf  in  connection  with  the  work  for  the  bhnd — 


as  Chairman  of  the  M.N.B.  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  Jogeshwari,  and  also  as  Chairman  of  the 
Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the 
Blind,  Phansa.  On  all  these  occasions,  we  have 
found  him  to  be  a  very  zealous  worker — enthusias- 
tic, sympathetic  and  conscientious  for  the  work 
of  the  blind.  For  all  this  we  are  very  grateful 
to  him. 

I  would  now  like  to  express  our  gratitude  and 
thanks  to  our  erstwhile  workers  who  are  no  longer 
with  us,  but  whose  co-operation,  guidance  and 
help  enabled  us  to  convene  the  First  All  India 
Conference  for  the  Blind  and  form  the  National 
Association  for  the  Bhnd  in  1952.  Among  them  is 
the  late  Dr.  V.  K.  Bhandarkar,  the  energetic  Joint 
Secretary  of  the  First  AH  India  Conference  for  the 
Blind;  the  late  Raja  Sir  Maharaj  Singh,  the  then 
Governor  of  Bombay,  who  took  a  very  keen 
interest  in  the  work  for  the  blind;  the  late  Mr.  B.  G. 
Kher,  the  then  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay,  who 
moved  the  Resolution  at  the  First  All  India  Con- 
ference for  the  Bhnd  bringing  into  being  the 
National  Association  for  the  Bhnd;  and  the  late 
(Dr.)  Sir  Jamshedji  Duggan,  an  eminent  ophthalmo- 
logist, who  put  his  heart  and  soul  into  the  work  for 
the  bhnd.  Sir  Jamshedji  Duggan,  besides  being  the 
Vice-President  of  the  NAB,  was  the  representative 
of  the  NAB  on  the  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Bhnd.  I  would  also  hke  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Dr.  M.  D.  D.  Gilder,  the  then  Heakh 
Minister  of  Bombay  from  whom  we  received  good 
advice  and  help,  and  to  Mrs.  Gilder  who  had  been 
very  helpful  in  making  the  first  handsome  coUection 
for  the  NAB  during  the  First  Bhnd  Week.  Friends, 
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there  are  many  more  whom  I  would  like  to  name 
but  time  is  pressing  so  I  shall  close  the  list. 

May  I  next  go  to  say  something  about  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  ?  A  comprehen- 
sive historical  sketch  of  its  work  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  existence  will  be  presented  on  the 
last  day  of  the  Conference.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  the  workers  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  BHnd.  I  have  received  from 
these  devoted  and  energetic  workers  a  very  enthu- 


siastic response,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  them  one  and  all  who  have  worked  on 
the  concept  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-effacement. 
It  may  not  be  supposed  that  the  workers  of  the 
NAB  are  angels  or  saints ;  but  I  admire  the  concept 
of  self-sacrifice  and  self-elTacement  and  I  hope  that 
the  concept  may  grow  more  and  more,  thus  bring- 
ing in  greater  progress  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  visually  handicapped. 

Thank  you. 
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THE  BLIND  IN  INDIA 

By 

Dr.  RAJENDRA  T.  VYAS 

M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ph.D.,  Advocate,  High  Court. 
Honorary  Secretary :    The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
Honorary  Secretary :    The  Blind  Men's  Association 


The  story  of  the  blind  in  India  is  as  old  as  the 
Mahabharata  and  as  recent  as  the  Repubhc  of 
Bharat.  As  it  unfolds,  we  get  the  clear  picture  of  the 
distinguished  blind  men  who  lived  and  glittered  in 
the  firmament  of  the  age  in  which  they  left  their 
indelible  impression.  Indeed,  from  Dhrutarashtra 
to  Suradas,  from  Suradas  to  Gatulal  and  from 
Gatulal  to  Sukhalal,  we  have  a  chain  of  illustrious 
blind  individuals  who  have  contributed  in  their  own 
way  to  the  political,  social  and  religious  hfe  of 
their  fellowmen.  Few  as  these  individuals  are,  their 
impact  on  the  social  and  religious  life  of  their  times 
is  immense,  though  not  yet  fully  appreciated. 

The  name  of  Dhrutarashtra  is  too  familiar  to 
the  Indian  mind  to  need  elaborate  mention.  In  the 
normal  course,  the  rule  of  primogeniture  would 
have  brought  Dhrutarashtra  to  the  throne 
of  Hastinapur.  But  Dhrutarashtra  was  born  blind 
and  could  not  ascend  the  throne  as  the  ancient 
Hindu  law,  which  is  now  overruled  by  a  legislative 
enactment  of  1928,  laid  down  that  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  the  mute,  the  congenitally  idiot  and  the 
impotent  had  no  right  to  inheritence  to  property 
of  any  sort.  However,  the  death  of  his  younger 
brother  Pandu  made  him  virtually  assume  the 
reins  of  the  realm  in  his  own  hands.  The  Maha- 
bharata bears  testimony  to  his  having  ruled  well 
with  the  advice  and  guidance  of  Vidura. 

Centuries  roll  by  after  Dhrutarashtra  before 
we  come  across  a  name  of  a  notable  blind  man.  He 
is  Suradas  who  lived  in  the  15th  century  A.D. 
Suradas  too,  like  Dhrutarashtra,  had  been  blind 
since  birth.  Despite  this  severe  handicap,  Suradas 
rose  to  be  the  greatest  composer  of  his  times,  nay 


of  all  times,  having  to  his  credit  125,000  musical 
compositions,  most  of  which  are  in  the  intricate 
Dhrupad  and  Dhamar  style.  What  is  still  more 
praiseworthy  is  that  he  has  composed  the  whole  of 
the  Bhagawat  in  music  as  also  a  portion  of  Rama- 
yana.  In  the  confusion  of  names,  for  there  have  been 
four  Suradasas  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Akbar  the 
Great  the  real  Suradas  has  been  forgotten  and  even 
incidents  not  connected  with  his  life  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  The  Nagari  Pracharini  Sabha, 
Varanasi,  has  done  intensive  research  work  and  has 
brought  to  hght  some  of  the  wonderful  composi- 
tions of  Suradas  by  publishing  his  works  in  four 
volumes.  Suradas's  greatness  lies  in  the  fact  that  not 
a  single  composer  till  today,  not  even  a  Western 
composer,  has  composed  music  of  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  Suradas. 

Three  centuries  slip  by  after  Suradas,  and  three 
notable  blind  men  appear  on  the  scene — Pandit 
Gatulalji,  Sadashiva  Shastri  and  Sukhalalji.  All 
the  three  blind  men  played  a  very  important  role 
in  the  religious  and  social  life  of  society. 

Pandit  Gatulalji  was  born  in  the  year  1884'  and 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  nine  years  due  to  small- 
pox. By  the  time  he  was  eighteen,  he  completed 
the  study  of  Brahmasutras  Shad  Darshan  and 
Sanskrit.  He  studied  Kavyashastra  and  Natya- 
shastra,  the  science  of  poetry  and  dramatics. 
Being  a  staunch  Vaishnava  and  a  true  Hindu,  he 
was  deeply  pained  by  the  growing  lack  of  know- 
ledge about  religion  among  his  co-religionists. 
To  promote  the  spreading  of  religious  tenets,  he 
estabUshed  the  Arya  Sudharmodoya  Sabha  and 
became  a  founder-editor  of  Arya  Samudaya- 
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Bharatendu  Harishchandra  and  Swami  Dayanand 
Saraswati  were  dazzled  by  his  scholarship  and 
learning.  Indeed  in  a  religious  discourse  with 
Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati,  he  disproved  the 
claim  of  Swamiji  that  there  was  no  Murtipuja  or 
idol  worshipping  in  Vedas  by  quoting  profusely  and 
extensively  from  the  Vedas. 

Pandit  Gatulalji,  besides  being  a  great  scholar 
of  Sanskrit  and  a  learned  Vaishnava,  possessed  an 
extraordinary  gift  of  Avadhan  Shakti — capacity  to 
retain  and  reproduce  prose,  poetry  or  events  in  the 
same  sequel  in  which  they  were  read  out  or 
described  to  him.  Gatulalji  was  Shatavadhani  and 
thus  could  retain  and  reproduce  hundred  different 
items  or  events.  Among  Pandit  Gatulalji's  admirers 
were  Indian  Rajas  and  Maharajas,  English  scholars 
and  administrators.  Sir  Mornier  Williams,  the 
famous  German  scholar,  Wilham  Vedernberg,  a 
judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court  and  founder- 
member  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  Pro- 
fessor Peterson,  Sir  Adwin  Arnold  and  Sir  Richard 
Temple  were  greatly  impressed  by  his  extra- 
ordinary scholarship  and  Avadhanshakti. 

Junior  by  31  years  to  Pandit  Gatulalji,  Sada- 
shiva  Shastri  Bhide  lost  his  eyesight  at  the  age  of 
7  years  due  to  smallpox.  Sadashiva  was  admitted  in 
the  Ved  Pathshala  of  Vedmurti  Mahadeo  Bhutt 
Godbole.  Here  Sadashiva  was  ushered  into  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  and  Ved.  He  gained  the  knowledge 
of  Shastras  from  Vatave  Shastri  and  studied  for 
over  two  years  Sidhant  Kaumudi  and  works  of 
Kalidas.  He  joined  then  the  school  of  Telang 
Shastri  to  study  Natyashastra  and  Vedantshastra. 
Here  he  also  studied  Gita  Upanishada  and  Brahma- 
sutras.  Thus,  by  the  time  he  was  twenty  two,  he 
acquired  the  covetted  title  of  Shastri,  entered  the 
Holy  Wedlock  and  began  imparting  education  at 
the  Tasgaon  Pathshala  which  he  himself  establish- 
ed. His  knowledge  of  Sanskrit  attracted  pupils  from 
far  and  wide  and  even  University  students  for  B.A., 
M.A.,  and  Ph.D.  flocked  to  his  feet  for  knowledge 
and  enlightenment. 

Shastriji's  ambition  in  life  was  to  spread  the  cult 
of  Bhagwad  Gee  la.  He  wanted  the  Karmayoga  of 


Gita  to  become  the  guiding  principle  in  life  for 
every  Hindu,  With  this  end  in  view,  he,  along  with 
others,  founded  Gita  Dharma  Mandal  in  1924.  The 
next  ten  years  saw  him  preaching  Gita  from  Banga- 
lore in  the  South  to  Varanasi  in  the  North, 
delivering  more  than  2,000  religious  discourses. 
Sadashiva  Shastri  was  the  first  among  the  orthodox 
Shastris  to  approve  of  the  Gita  Rahsya  interpreta- 
tion of  Gita  given  by  Lokmanya  Bal  Gangadhar 
Tilak. 

The  Lokmanya,  impressed  by  the  blind 
Shastri's  scholarship  and  learning,  invited  him  to 
Poona.  Here  Lokmanya  Tilak  and  Sadashiva  Shastri 
sat  five  hours  a  day  for  fourteen  days  discussing 
threadbare  the  teachings  of  Gita.  Shastriji  wrote 
altogether  1 1  religious  works  and  edited  a  religious 
magazine  Vaidic  Karmayog.  The  then  Shankara- 
charya  (Dr.  Kurtakoti)  decorated  him  with  the 
religious  title  of  Gitawachaspati — The  Light  of 
Gita — for  his  invaluable  services  and  propagating 
the  cult  of  Gita.  Sadashiva  Shastri  Bhide  left  this 
mortal  world  on  9th  December  1939  at  the  age  of  63 
leaving  behind  a  daughter  and  grand  children. 

Pandit  Sukhalal  Sanghavi  who  has  dominated 
the  world  of  Indian  Philosophy  and  religion  for  the 
last  four  decades  is  yet  another  glorious  example  of 
a  successful  blind  man.  The  79  year  old  Pandit 
became  blind  due  to  smallpox  at  the  age  of  16 
years.  He  went  to  Varanasi  and  Mithila  to  study 
Nyay  Shastra  and  Darshana  Shastra  and  to-date 
he  has  held  a  variety  of  posts  which  would  well  be 
an  envy  of  any  man  with  eyes.  Pandit  Sukhalalji 
was  appointed  as  a  Professor  of  Jainism  at  the 
Banaras  Hindu  University  and  as  Professor  of 
Indian  Philosophy  at  Gujarat  Vidyapith  which 
was  founded  by  Mahatma  Gandhi.  He  has  been 
invited    by   several  Universities  to  lecture  on 
Theology  and  Philosophy  and  he  has  enriched  the 
Theological  literature  by  his  24  voluminous  works. 
Several  educational  institutions  in  India,  including 
the  Bharatiya  Vidya  Bhavan  in  Bombay,  receive 
his  constant  help  and  guidance.  The  Sahitya 
Academy  recently  awarded  him  a  gold  medal  in 
recognition  of  his  valuable  services. 
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Besides  these  celebrated  sightless  savants, 
were  have  been  also  lesser  luminaries  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  in  this  short  time  at  my 
disposal.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  several  obvious 
reasons  religion  in  past  has  afforded  opportunity 
10  the  talented  blind  to  demonstrate  their  ability 
and  to  be  useful  members  of  the  society. 

As  w^e  enter  the  modern  era,  we  find  blind 
people  taking  to  vocations  and  professions  far 
remote  from  religion.  They  become  teachers, 
lawyers,  lecturers,  masseurs,  musicians,  merchants, 
farmers,  factory  workers,  and  even  members  of 
our  Parliament. 

To  quote  but  a  few  instances.  Professor 
Negendranath  Sen  Gupta  taught  philosophy  at 
Calcutta  University,  while  Professors  D.  N. 
Banarjee,  Subodh  Chandra  Roy,  K.  K,  Mehrotra, 
Drs.  Ram  Dwivedi,  Raghubansh  and  Deva  Raj 
Upadhyaya  have  been  performing  their  work 
without  difficulty  at  various  Universities  in  India. 
The  majority  of  these  have  lost  their  sight  while 
at  work  and  the  fact  that  they  still  continue  to 
perform  their  jobs  without  diminishing  utility 
clearly  indicates  that  blindness  is  not  insurmoun- 
table. 

What  makes  it  insurmountable  is  the  absence 
of  the  right  attitude  and  correct  approach  by  the 
sighted  towards  the  sightless.  The  sighted  society 
should  abandon  its  age-old  traditional  attitude  of 
viewing  blindness  with  compassion,  pity  and 
charity  and  regarding  the  blind  people  as  helpless, 
useless  and  lost  to  society.  Society  should 
afford  adequate  opportunity  by  providing  educa- 
tion, training  and  employment  to  enable  the 
blind  to  be  on  their  feet.  The  ultimate  goal  should  be 
the  fullest  possible  development  of  the  capacities  of 
blind  persons,  and  their  fullest  possible  partici- 
pation in  and  contribution  to  the  community,  so 
that  they  may  "realise  their  best  selves  "  as  Harold 
Laski  would  put  it.  The  blind  bui  only  ask  of  the 
seeing  just  one  thing — an  unemotional  and  unbiased 
approach. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  society  and  the 
State  in  our  country  are  gradually  becoming 


aware  of  their  responsibility  towards  the  blind 
The  Central  Government  has  set  up  a  Braille  Press, 
a  model  school,  and  a  training  centre  for  the 
bUnd.  The  Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  has  instructed 
other  Ministries  to  employ  the  handicapped  in 
Class  IV  jobs.  The  Ministry  of  Education  has 
itself  employed  a  blind  officer,  Shri  Lai  Advani. 
True,  all  this  sounds  encouraging,  but  we  have  yet 
to  go  a  long  way,  and  a  very  long  way  too,  for  we 
have  just  70  institutions  with  accommodation  for 
only  4,000  blind;  and  our  blind  population  is  of 
two  million.  We  have  no  Sunshine  Homes  for  bhnd 
babies,  no  High  Schools  for  talented  blind,  no 
Talking  Book  Service,  and  scarcely  any  literature 
in  Braille. 

In  order  to  promote  the  proper  integration 
of  blind  persons  in  sighted  society,  we  need 
an  all  embracing  programme  covering  all  age 
groups  among  the  blind. 

(a)  Nurseries  or  Sunshine  Homes:  Nurseries 
for  blind  children,  known  in  England  as  Sunshine 
Homes,  play  a  very  vital  part  in  enabling  blind 
children  to  attain  normalcy.  The  loss  of  sight  in 
infancy  and  childhood  hinder  the  mental  and 
physical  growth  of  the  child,  whose  primary 
avenue  of  learning  is  imitation  of  others  through 
sight.  Sunshine  Homes  care  for  and  cater  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  sightless  infants  before 
they  enter  a  primary  school.  In  our  country  we 
have  no  such  sunshine  homes  for  blind  children  and 
a  programme  to  set  up  such  homes  in  each  State 
should  be  immediately  taken  in  hand. 

(b)  Education — Literary  and  Vocational:  We 
have  about  70  educational  and  vocational  institu- 
tions in  our  country  with  accommodation  for 
about  4,000  blind  persons.  Any  one  would  admit 
that  the  existing  number  of  institutions  for  the 
blind  is  too  inadequate  for  our  bhnd  population, 
which  experts  estimate  to  be  two  million.  Steps 
should  be  taken  to  increase  the  number  of  these 
institutions.  However,  what  is  more  important 
is  to  improve  the  educational  standard  of  the 
existing  institutions.  Barring  a  few  exceptions,  our 
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schools  impart  education  which  is  no  education  at 
all  and  our  industrial  homes  teach  and  produce 
antiquated  crafts.  Lack  or  even  complete  absence 
of  trained  teachers,  paucity  of  Braille  text  books, 
scarcity  of  special  apparatus,  and  absence  of  pro- 
perly planned  curriculum  add  to  the  deterioration 
in  the  educational  standards. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  blind  person 
on  leaving  school  has  to  face  competition  with  the 
sighted  in  earning  his  livelihood.  He  should  there- 
fore receive  such  education  as  would  enable  him  to 
stand  on  his  own.  Trained  and  qualified  teachers 
are  a  must  for  normal  schools  for  the  sighted  and 
their  presence  in  schools  for  the  blind  is  all  the 
more  necessary.  Training  courses  for  the  teachers 
of  the  bhnd,  therefore,  should  be  instituted  with 
utmost  speed. 

(c)  Special  Inspectorates :  Special  inspec- 
torates for  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  also 
necessary  in  order  to  improve  the  educational 
standard.  Because  of  a  little  technical  nature  of  the 
education  of  the  blind,  the  present  system  of 
inspection  needs  modification  as,  under  it,  persons 
who  come  for  inspection  are  not  able  to  correctly 
appraise  the  education  imparted  in  the  schools  and 
improve  faulty  methods  of  teaching. 

{d)  Higher  Education:  The  existing  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  in  our  country  impart  instruc- 
tion in  primary  education  only.  No  faciUties  exist 
for  imparting  education  at  secondary  and  high 
school  levels.  The  Central  Government  should  set 
up  a  high  school  for  the  blind  to  which  promising 
pupils  may  be  sent  on  completion  of  their  primary 
education  from  various  schools  for  the  bhnd  in  the 
country. 

(e)  Co-education:  The  education  of  the 
blind  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the 
seeing.  The  difference  lies  in  the  methods  of  im- 
parting education  and  not  in  the  education  per  se. 
Efforts  therefore  should  be  made  to  co-educate  the 
blind  and  the  sighted.  I  myself  was  educated  at  a 
school  for  the  sighted  after  losing  sight  and  I  did 
not  find  it  difficult  to  learn  along  with  the  sighted. 


In  Bombay,  my  friend  and  colleague  Miss  Rehmut 
Fazalbhoy,  has  begun  teaching  the  blind  in  a  school 
for  the  sighted  and  she  is  finding  it  both 
interesting  and  encouraging.  Co-education  of  the 
blind  with  the  sighted  will  pave  a  way  for  the 
social  integration  of  the  blind  and,  what  is  more,  it 
would  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  establishing 
more  and  more  schools  for  the  blind. 

(/)  General:  The  time  at  my  disposal  is  too 
short  to  deal  at  length  with  various  topics.  However, 
in  brief,  I  may  refer  to  the  need  of  more  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  the  blind,  carrying  out  of  sample 
census  survey  to  estimate  the  incidence  of  blind- 
ness, estabhshment  of  after-care  homes  for  the 
aged  and  old  blind,  more  financial  assistance  to  the 
associations  for  the  bhnd  and,  last  but  not  the  least, 
the  enactment  of  the  Bhnd  Persons  Act. 

ig)  Blind  Persons  Act:  The  Blind  Persons 
Act  to  be  enacted  must  embrace  the  two  aspects  of 
the  work  for  the  blind  viz.  the  prevention  of 
bhndness  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  The  Act  should 
define  bhndness  and  provide  for  the  registration  of 
blind  persons  through  State  revenue  machinery.  The 
register  of  the  blind  so  compiled  should  contain 
details  of  cause  of  blindness,  age,  quahfications 
and  employment  possibilities  of  the  blind  person. 
The  proposed  Bhnd  Persons  Act  should  make 
responsible  the  district  local  authorities  for  the 
education,  training,  rehabilitation,  employment  and 
after  care  of  the  blind  persons  residing  in  their 
areas.  The  district  local  authorities  should  be 
helped  in  their  task  by  the  Central  and  State 
Government  whenever  they  require  expert  advice 
and  guidance.  The  devolution  of  responsibility 
on  district  local  boards  would  ensure  speedy  and 
effective  implementation  of  welfare  schemes  for 
the  handicapped. 

In  the  twenty  fleeting  minutes  at  my  disposal,  I 
have  attempted  to  compress  history  of  twenty 
centuries  and  have  had  to  skip  many  an  important 
name  and  detail.  I  hope  I  have  presented  a  compre- 
hensive picture  of  the  blind  and  work  for  the  blind 
in  our  country. 


SPEECH 

By 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  SHANTILAL  SHAH, 
Minister,  Law  &.  Labour,  Govt,  of  Bombay 


Shri  Rajpalji,  Dr.  Shrimali,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  consider  it  a  privilege  that  the  organisers  of 
this  Conference  have  allowed  me  to  take  part  in  it. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Alpaiwala  and  his  colleagues, 
Mrs.  Captain,  Lady  Duggan  and  especially  Capt. 
Desai,  drew  me  into  their  circle  to  attend  to  the 
problems  and  welfare  of  the  blind.  Knowledge 
came  later  that  Dr.  Rajendra  Vyas  was  a  class- 
mate of  my  son.  This  made  my  interest  in  the  Wind 
more  intense.  Ever  since,  they  have  given  me  the 
privilege,  as  an  amateur  and  as  a  casual  worker, 
to  take  interest  and  take  part  in  their  functions 
whenever  I  desired. 

Bombay  has  been  a  pioneering  city  in  many 
matters,  having  taken  part  in  many  projects,  es- 
pecially in  the  cause  of  the  blind.  The  Victoria 
Memorial  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  in  exis- 
tence for  over  50  years;  the  first  Braille  Printing 
Press  managed  by  a  Voluntary  Organization  is  in 
the  City  of  Bombay;  we  have  a  project  for  Sheltered 
Workshop  for  the  Blind,  which,  I  must  confess 
in  spite  of  myself,  is  not  able  to  show  any  apprecia- 
ble results;  The  Lion's  Club  began  its  activities 
both  with  the  White-Cane  Project  and  Eye-Glass 
Bank  in  the  City  of  Bombay.  It  is  therefore  natural 
that  this  city  should  have  the  Conference  for  the 
Blind. 

The  First  Conference  was  held  in  Bombay 
about  seven  years  ago  and  at  that  time,  Mr.  B.  G. 
Kher,  our  late  Chief  Minister,  and  Dr.  Gilder, 
both  took  very  keen  interest  in  the  Conference 
and  welfare  work  for  the  bUnd  in  the  City,  and  the 
State  thereafter.  This  is  the  Second  Conference 
and  it  has  been  sponsored  by  the  National  Asso- 


ciation for  the  Blind,  for  which,  as  I  said,  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  workers  whose  names  I  have  briefly 
mentioned.  I  am  sure  this  Conference  will  awake 
a  sense  of  responsibility  and  social  duty  towards 
the  Blind.  We  are  conscious  of  their  existence  but 
we  are  hardly  conscious  of  our  duties  towards 
them.  We,  who  are  gifted  with  sight,  hardly  realise 
their  handicaps,  and  our  interest  in  them  is 
rarely  more  than  a  passing  interest.  The  Conference, 
therefore,  will  bring  prominently  to  us  their 
various  problems  and  the  methods  and  the  ways 
by  which  solutions  are  being  attempted. 

To-day,  earlier,  for  example,  the  Headmasters 
of  the  national  institutions  met  and  discussed 
their  problems.  To-morrow  morning,  there  will  be 
a  discussion  on  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Bhndness. 
That  is  a  programme  which  goes  a  long  way  in 
bringing  the  problem  of  the  Wind  within  manage- 
able limits.  Then  we  will  have  a  discussion  on  the 
Rehabilitation  and  Employment  of  the  blind.  You 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  Bombay  City  is  the 
only  city  in  the  whole  of  India  which  has  got  an 
Employment  Exchange  for  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. It  was  inaugurated  by  the  Governor  a  few 
months  ago,  and  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  report, 
Sir,  that  this  Employment  Exchange  serves  not 
only  the  blind  but  also  the  deaf  and  the  mute  and 
those  who  are  otherwise  handicapped.  This  Employ- 
ment Exchange  has  been  able  to  do  very  good  work. 
The  number  of  people  it  has  put  into  employment 
is  not  very  spectacular,  but  it  has  given  employment 
to  a  fairly  good  number  considering  the  handicaps 
through  which  the  Exchange  and  the  job-seekers 
have  to  work.  The  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  has,  for  several  years,  been  anxious  to  see 
that   the   word   'National'   is   fully  justified. 
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To-morrow  morning  there  will  be  a  meeting  to  have 
State  Branches,  and,  I  am  sure,  a  large  number  of 
delegates  to  this  Conference  will  enthusiastically 
join  and  help  this  Association  to  fulfil  its  ambition 
to  spread  its  work  and  activities  throughout  all  the 
States  of  India.  Then  there  is  a  discussion  on 
Rural  and  Agricultural  Training  for  the  Blind.  As 
we  all  know  and  agree,  the  largest  number  of 
blind  are  in  the  rural  areas  and  yet  the  largest 
training  and  educational  centres  are  in  the  cities. 
The  education  given  to  the  blind,  till  recently,  was 
mostly  urban  type  of  education.  That  is  to  say, 
they  were  taught  music  and  they  were  taught  cane 
work.  They  were  also  taught  several  other  jobs 
which  are  useful  in  themselves  and  are  useful  to 
them  in  leading  their  lives,  yet,  the  employment  for 
which  they  become  qualified  is  mostly  urban  em- 
ployment. How  many  musicians  can  find  a  living 
in  rural  areas?  The  urban  areas  will  not  be  able 
to  absorb  all  the  musicians  being  trained.  The 
same  applies  for  cane  work,  physiotherapy  and, 
several  other  things  that  they  are  taught.  It  is 
therefore,  necessary  that  in  a  country  like  ours, 


where  the  rural  areas  are  very  large  and  the  number 
of  blind  in  those  areas  is  also  very  large,  we  should 
give  proper  education  so  that  the  blind,  after  a 
little  training,  which  perhaps  need  not  include  read- 
ing and  writing  or  much  knowledge  of  Braille, 
can  go  back  to  his  own  family,  live  normally  as  a 
member  of  the  family — self-respecting  and  self- 
reliant,  and  not  become  either  an  urban  employ- 
ment seeker  or  a  beggar  in  the  streets.  This  idea  was 
put  before  me  very  forcefully  by  Mr.  Wilson  who 
came  here  some  months  ago  (last  year,  I  believe) 
on  behalf  of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind.  The  Tata  Trust  has  been  good  enough 
to  give  us  a  donation  of  Rs.  2  lakhs  and,  as  was 
mentioned,  we  hope  to  start  a  Training  Centre  at  a 
village  called  Phansa,  about  100  miles  from  here, 
where  trainees  will  be  educated  in  agriculture  and 
village-based  industries  so  that  after  completing 
their  course,  they  will  go  back  to  their  farms,  take 
to  agriculture,  dairy  farming  poultry  keeping,  basic 
manufacturing  or  any  other  small  industry  which 
can  be  done  in  the  village,  and  thus  become 
useful  members  of  Society. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 


By 

The  Hon'ble  Dr.  K.  L.  SHRIMALI, 
Minister  for  Education,  Govt,  of  India 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  having 
invited  me  to  inaugurate  this  Conference,  the 
Second  Conference  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind.  I  think  this 
Conference  is  meeting  at  a  very  opportune  time. 

We  have  done  some  work  for  the  education 
and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  the  Second  Five 
Year  Plan  period,  and  we  are  already  formulating 
the  proposals  for  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  recommendations  and  proposals 
which  you  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  will 
be  given  full  consideration  by  the  State  Govern- 
ments and  the  Central  Government.  As  you  are 
all  aware,  the  Central  Government  has  assumed 
the  special  responsibility  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  and  it  is  our  endeavour  to  bring  in  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  people 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  national  scheme  of 
education.  It  is  with  that  intention  that  in  the 
Second  Five  Year  Plan  we  have  tried  to  set  up  a 
National  Centre  for  the  Blind  which,  I  hope,  in 
course  of  time,  will  develop  into  one  of  the  most 
important  centres,  not  only  in  India  but  in  the 
whole  of  Asia.  The  National  Centre,  at  the  present 
moment,  has  a  model  school  for  the  blind  which, 
I  hope,  will  fully  develop  into  a  secondary  school, 
a  Braille  press,  and  a  Centre  for  the  training  of 
the  adult  men  as  well  as  women.  We  also  hope  to 
manufacture  special  appliances  for  the  blind  and 
bring  out  publications  in  Braille  for  the  schools 
and  for  the  children  who  are  studying  in  the  blind 
schools.  It  is  our  hope  and  endeavour  to  strengthen 
this  institution  further  in  course  of  time  so  that  it 
might  become  a  model  institution  for  the  rest  of 


the  country.  We  shall  have  not  only  one  institution 
but  several  institutions  like  this  if  the  education 
and  welfare  of  the  blind  is  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  the  Third  Five  Year  Plan. 

You  are  aware  that  along  with  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  Government  is  also  concerned 
with  the  finding  of  proper  employment  opportu- 
nities for  the  blind  people  who  have  received  train- 
ing. Without  employment  opportunities  and  without 
finding  suitable  jobs  for  the  people  who  are  trained 
in  the  schools  and  the  centres  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  the  blind  people  are  frustrated. 
Therefore,  we  had,  some  time  back,  opened  an 
Employment  Office  at  Madras,  and  recently  we 
have,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Ministry  of 
Labour,  set  up  another  Employment  Officer  for 
the  Handicapped,  including  the  blind,  in  Bombay. 
It  is  our  hope  that  within  the  next  two  years  we 
shall  have  employment  centres  in  practically  all 
the  big  cities  of  India.  In  all  our  programmes  you 
will  find  that  there  has  been  a  certain  change  of 
outlook  in  regard  to  the  education  and  welfare 
of  the  blind.  It  is  true  that  the  problems  that  we 
have  to  face  are  very  great.  We  have  to  look  after 
nearly  two  million  blind  people  in  the  country. 
The  efforts  that  we  have  made  so  far  are  not,  in 
any  way,  commensurated  with  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  I  think  that  a  beginning  has  been 
made  in  the  right  direction,  and,  as  I  said,  the 
changed  outlook  will  greatly  help  in  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  the  blind  people.  In  the 
past,  all  our  work  and  all  our  programmes  for  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  were 
motivated  by  feelings  of  pity  and  charity  for  the 
bUnd  people.  The  new  outlook  emphasises  that 
the  blind  people  do  not  ask  for  any  extraordinary 
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privilege  or  extraordinary  right.  They  are  just 
asking  for  the  treatment  which  is  meted  out  to 
a  common  citizen  in  a  Welfare  State.  They  do  not 
ask  for  any  extraordinary  right  or  extraordinary 
privileges  in  the  society.  It  is  true  that  they  are 
handicapped  and  that  they  have  certain  physical 
disabilities,  but  the  experiments  conducted  in  the 
western  countries  as  well  as  in  our  own  country 
have  shown  that  the  creative  urge  of  blind  people 
does  not  die  on  account  of  blindness  or  loss  of 
right.  The  creative  urge  is  too  powerful  to  be 
ignored  or  to  die  out  on  account  of  any  physical 
disability,  and  we  have  seen  in  our  society  as  well 
as  in  western  societies  that  the  blind  people  are 
capable  of  rising  to  great  heights  in  various 
vocations  and  professions,  provided  they  get 
suitable  opportunities  and  suitable  education. 

We  all  know  that  there  are  two  basic  conditions 
which  have  to  be  satisfied  if  the  personality  of  a 
child  is  to  flower  to  its  maximum  capacity.  They 
are  :  proper  vigilance  and  care  in  childhood,  and 
proper  guidance  and  opportunities  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  personality.  Whether  we  consider  the 
case  of  the  ordinary  children  with  sight  or  the  case 
of  children  without  sight,  only  if  these  two  basic 
conditions  are  met,  human  personality  can  flower 
to  its  maximum  capacity.  In  the  past,  we  thought, 
that  once  a  child  becomes  blind  he  is  lost  to 
society,  that  he  is  incapable  of  doing  any  works 
that  he  is  an  object  of  pity  or  charity,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  society  to  come  to  his  help  by  kind 
assistance.  It  is  this  attitude  that  has  sometimes 
tempted  the  blind  to  a  life  of  poverty  and  the 
profession  of  begging.  We  have  before  us  many 
examples  in  our  own  country — we  need  not  go  to 
the  western  countries  for  this — that  if  proper  care 
and  proper  education  are  given  to  the  children  at 
an  early  date,  they  can  develop  inspite  of  the 
physical  disability.  It  is,  therefore,  our  duty  and 
responsibility,  of  the  States  as  well  as  of  the 
society,  to  ensure  that  the  children  who  are 
disabled  on  account  of  blindness  receive  proper 
education  so  that  they  might  not  be  a  drag  on  the 
society.  They  are  capable  of  becoming  self-reliant 
citizens.  They  have  already  shown,  that  by  the 


own  merit,  they  can  compete  on  a  basis  of  equality 
in  various  professions — as  teachers,  legal  advisers, 
members  of  Parliament,  or  as  workers  or  officers 
in  various  kinds  of  trades  and  vocations.  All  that 
we  have  to  do  is  to  provide  suitable  educational 
facilities  for  these  blind  children.  It  is  the  duty 
and  the  right  of  the  child  in  a  democratic  society 
to  ask  for  facilities  which  would  allow  him  to 
develop  to  the  maximum  capacity.  In  the  next 
few  years,  we  are  undertaking  a  big  programme  of 
educational  expansion.  In  six  or  seven  years  we 
want  to  provide  educational  facilities  for  all  the 
children  between  the  age  group  of  six  and  eleven 
and,  in  course  of  time,  between  the  age  group  of 
eleven  and  fourteen.  When  we  think  of  making 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  nation  of  this  age 
group,  we  must  remember  that  this  must  also 
include  the  thousands  and  thousands  of  children 
who  are  blind.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
make  provision  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
children  also  and,  therefore,  in  the  next  five  to 
seven  years  we  must  be  prepared  to  undertake  big 
programmes  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
children  in  addition  to  the  education  of  the 
normal  children. 

Another  basic  condition  which  has  to  be 
fulfilled  in  order  that  a  person  might  attain  full 
manhood  or  womanhood,  is  that  he  or  she  must  \ 
get  proper  guidance  and  opportunities  to  make  his 
or  her  own  unique  contribution  to  the  society.  It  is 
our  responsibility  to  see  that  these  people  receive 
these  opportunities.  It  is  also  our  responsibility  to 
see,  that  these  people  in  educational  institutions 
also  get  suitable  opportunities  in  the  society,  so 
that  they  might  make  their  own  contribution  to  the 
national  welfare.  As  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
speakers,  musicians  and  writers,  we  know  that  they 
are  making  their  own  contribution.  Dr.  Vyas  has 
told  us  that  the  blind  people  have  risen  to  great 
heights  in  many  fields,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
society  to  see  that  they  get  opportunities  for 
self-expression. 

If  we  satisfy  these  two  basic  conditions,  i.e. 
provide  educational  facilities  and  suitable  oppor- 
tunities for  self-expression  of  the  individual,  I  have 
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no  doubt  that  the  blind  people,  inspite  of  the  hand- 
cap  from  which  they  suffer,  can  make  their  contri- 
bution to  the  welfare  of  society  and,  in  this  matter, 
to  some  extent,  we  have  to  change  our  attitude. 
They  ask  not  for  any  special  rights  or  privileges 
or  any  charity  or  pity;  it  is  the  fundamental  right 
of  a  citizen  that  they  ask  for.  It  is  our  duty  to 
ensure  that  these  rights  which  are  enjoyed  by  every 
citizen  in  the  country  are  also  enjoyed  by  the  blind 
people.  It  is  also  our  duty  and  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  these  people  are  not  denied  these  rights 
and  privileges. 

It  is  also  true  that  on  account  of  the  special 
disabilities  from  which  the  blind  people  suffer,  we 
shall  have  to  make  special  effort  to  train  teachers  to 
run  institutions  for  the  blind,  and,  in  all  our 
programmes,  the  most  important  thing  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  training  of  the  personnel 
I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  years,  both  the  State 
Governments  and  the  Central  Government  will 
take  special  care  to  set  up  institutions  which  might 
provide  training  for  teachers  who  are  to  be  sent  to 
institutions  for  the  blind.  They  will  have  not  only  to 
understand  the  psychology  of  the  blind  people,  but 
they  should  also  acquire  a  special  technique  and 
understand  the  special  method  by  means  of  which 
they  can  imbibe  all  the  information  about  the  world 
without  any  difficulty  or  handicap.  There  is  one 
more  point  which  I  would  like  to  stress,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  detain  His  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor and  you  all  for  a  very  long  time. 

In  our  country,  when  the  State  takes  over 
certain  responsibilities,  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  voluntary  organisations  to  relax  their 
efforts.  Now,  in  a  Welfare  State,  the  State  is  bound 
to  take  greater  and  greater  responsibilities  for  the 
various  kinds  of  activities,  including  education  and 
social  welfare.  But  it  will  be  a  very  unfortunate  day 
if,  on  account  of  the  State  undertaking  greater 
interest  in  social  welfare,  the  voluntary  organisa- 


tions relax  their  efforts  in  any  way.  In  fact,  it 
should  be  our  endeavour  to  see  that  the  voluntary 
organisations  take  greater  and  greater  interest  and 
greater  and  greater  responsibility  for  all  kinds  of 
social  services,  including  the  education  and  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  It  is  the  duty  and  responsibility 
of  the  State  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the 
voluntary  organisations  funds  which  will  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  activities. 

Most  of  these  activities  can  be  carried  on 
faster  by  and  through  the  activities  of  the  voluntary 
organisations.  The  National  Association  for  he 
Blind  gave  a  powerful  lead  in  this  direction,  and  I 
hope  its  activities  will  expand  and  it  will  have 
various  branches  all  over  the  country  so  that  we 
might  be  able  to  stimulate  interest  in  this  important 
field  of  social  welfare.  There  is  no  field  in  which  we 
want  greater  co-operation  between  the  State  and  the 
organisations  than  the  field  of  social  service,  and 
the  greater  the  co-operation,  the  better  the  result 
and  greater  the  achievement.  It  is  from  that  point 
of  view  that  I  greatly  welcome  the  efforts  which  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  is  making  in 
this  field. 

I  hope  this  Conference  will  be  an  annual  feature 
instead  of  meeting  after  the  next  seven  years.  Wc 
have  made  some  progress  in  this  field  during  the 
last  four  or  five  years.  Various  voluntary  organisa- 
tions have  come  into  existence  and,  I  am  glad  to 
say,  the  Central  Government  has  given  liberal  assis- 
tance to  these  organisations  which  are  doing  work 
in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind.  I  hope,  in  the 
near  future,  there  will  be  greater  effort  and  greater 
achievement  in  this  field,  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind  will  play  its  due  role  in  the 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  once  again  for  having 
invited  me  to  this  Conference  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
great  success.  We  shall  all  watch  with  great  interest 
the  deliberations  of  this  Conference. 
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Friends, 

I  am  sorry  for  you  that  I  should  have  been  set 
up  at  this  late  hour  to  speak.  Though  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  I  cannot  forget  my  past  which  is  that 
of  a  politician.  When  a  politician  gets  on  his  legs, 
he  does  not  stop;  and  I  am  very  anxious  that 
I  should  not  bore  you  too  much. 


SPEECH 

By 

His  Excellency  Mr.  SRI  PRAKASA, 
Goveraor  of  Bombay 

In  India,  we  are  told,  there  are  2  million  blind, 
and  the  task  of  rehabilitating  them  and  biinging 
light  to  them  is  indeed  vast.  Our  friends 
in  Bombay  should  be  congratulated  and  thanked 
for  all  the  good  work  they  have  done  in  this  behalf. 
I  do  hope  that  this  example  will  be  followed  by 
other  organisations,  and  that  they  too  will  do 
equally  good  work  in  the  future. 


On  behalf  of  myself  and  all  you  friends  I 
should  like  to  express  my  feelings  of  gratitude  to 
our  esteemed  friend  Dr.  Shrimali,  for  the  trouble 
he  has  taken  of  coming  all  the  way  from  Delhi  to 
inaugurate  this  useful  Conference. 

There  is  not  very  much  for  me  to  say  after  the 
novel  and  instructive  speeches  to  which  you  have 
listened.  It  seems  to  me  that  Nature  has  given 
us,  human  beings,  a  most  perfect  body,  which 
helps  us  to  perform  the  various  functions  and 
duties  that  a  man  undertakes.  It  is  such  a  delicately 
balanced  mechanism  that,  if  any  of  its  parts  get 
broken  or  suffer  in  any  way,  the  whole 
mechanism  suffers  and  man  becomes  handi- 
capped. Perhaps  one  of  the  worst  aflSictions  that 
can  come  to  us  is  that  of  blindness.  Still,  Nature,  in 
her  wisdom,  has  given  compassion  to  those  from 
whom  she  has  taken  away  some  of  its  pleasantness. 
The  blind  person  is  usually  a  very  cheerful  person. 
We  who  have  sight  seem  to  be  more  sorry  for  the 
blind  man  than  he  is  himself.  He  is  always  smiling, 
always  appears  to  be  happy.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very 
great  blessing.  The  blind  man  is  a  very  intelligent 
person  and  he  gathers  knowledge  very  much 
quicker  than  we  who  have  the  blessing  of  sight. 
You  have  just  heard  the  very  inspiring  address  of 
Dr.  Vyas.  With  the  help  of  Braille,  he  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  information  and  knowledge.  He  also 
made  many  very  useful  suggestions. 


My  friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Shantilal  Shah 
has  very  rightly  reminded  us  that  there  are  very 
many  more  blind  folks  in  the  countryside  than  in  the 
large  towns;  still,  most  of  our  work  for  the  blind 
is  confined  to  towns.  That  is  something  that  can  be 
said  in  almost  all  departments  of  human  endeavour. 
They  say  that  90  per  cent  of  our  doctors  live  in  the 
towns  and  90  per  cent  of  our  population  live  in 
villages!  The  countryside  has  been  very  grossly 
neglected,  and  the  louder  and  the  longer  we  crave 
for  the  well-being  of  our  people  in  the  villages,  the 
larger  our  towns  become.  During  the  last  few  years, 
this  great  city  of  Bombay  alone  has  added  some 
500,000  to  600,000  to  her  population.  The  only 
consolation  that  I  can  have  is  that  I  have  not  been 
responsible  for  any  addition  to  it. 

The  problem  that  the  blind  man  presents  is 
manifold.  We  have  first  of  all  to  take  care  of  those 
who  are  already  blind.  Dr.  Vyas  has  told  us  that 
quite  a  number,  from  the  list  of  great  blind  persons 
he  gave  us,  have  been  deprived  of  their  sight 
because  of  the  incidence  of  small-pox.  Luckily, 
this  great  disease  is  not  so  prevalent  amongst  us 
to-day  as  it  was  some  years  back.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  take  definite  steps  to  prevent  blindness,  and 
I  think,  in  many  cases,  it  is  preventable.  In  our 
countryside,  people  are  very  careless,  and  by  not 
taking  steps  in  time  to  cure  small  ailments 
of  the  eyes,  children  become  blinded  permanently. 
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If  we  had  proper  check-ups  of  the  health  of  our 
people,  I  am  sure  that  many  diseases  from  which 
we  suffer  would  not  exist  at  all.  There  are  bound  to 
be  some  blind  people  in  the  world,  and  it  is  but 
right  that  those  of  us  who  have  sight  should  do  our 
very  best  to  bring  relief  and  cure  to  our  stricken 
brethren. 

After  we  have  taken  steps  to  look  after  our 
blind  folks  and  tried  to  prevent  the  incidence  of 
blindness  from  spreading,  we  have  a  big  task  before 
us  of  trying  to  find  proper  employment  for  those 
who  are  blind.  In  our  country  we  have  been  brought 
up  on  the  slogan  of  '  Karma '  and  '  Kismet '  and 
so  those  who  suffer  are  left  in  a  neglected  condition 
because  the  rest  of  us  feel  that  they  so  suffer  because 
of  their  own  sins.  The  conscience  of  human  race 
has  been  aroused  of  late,  and  persons  who  are  well- 
off  do  realise  that  it  is  their  duty  to  see  to  it  that 
those  who  are  not  so  well-off  are  appropriately 
looked  after.  The  spirit  of  social  service  has  been 
spreading  in  our  land  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  organisations  like  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  other  similar  institutions  are  trying 
their  best  to  bring  relief  to  the  handicapped.  It  is 
not  an  easy  proposition.  Our  Law  and  Labour 
Minister,  Mr.  Shantilal  Shah,  has  just  told  us  of 
the  opening  of  an  Employment  Exchange  for  the 
Handicapped  in  our  City,  and  I  am  happy  to  learn 
from  him  that  it  is  working  satisfactorily  and  that 
persons  are  able  to  find  proper  employment  through 
it.  This  Employment  Exchange  will  not  only  cater 
for  the  blind  but  also  for  the  other  physically 


disabled  persons. 

Thus,  my  friends,  the  task  bsfore  us  is  heavy, 
difficult  and  delicate,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it 
that  we  succeed  in  oui  endeavours.  No  task  is 
impossible  if  a  determined  human  being  decides  to 
take  it  up.  I  should  like,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Bombay  and  on  my  own  behalf,  to  offer  our 
grateful  thanks  to  the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  for  all  the  good  work  that  it  has  done.  I  will 
not  mention  any  names,  for  giving  a  list  of  persons 
on  an  occasion  like  this  is  always  invidious,  but 
from  the  proceedings  of  to-day  we  have  ourselves 
known  how  successful  the  Association  has  been  in 
the  work  that  it  has  been  doing.  I  am  sure  that  you 
would  like  me  to  add  a  special  word  for 
Mr.  Alpaiwala  who  has  given  us  an  inspiring 
address  and,  by  his  own  example,  has  shown  what 
persons  afflicted  by  Nature  can  do.  If  I  may  do  so, 
I  should  also  like  to  add  a  special  word  of  thanks 
to  Mrs.  Alpaiwala  for  the  devoted  service  she 
gives  to  her  husband,  and  seeing  all  the  care  that 
she  is  taking  of  Mr.  Alpaiwala,  perhaps  some  of  us 
just  wish  that  we  were  blind  ourselves  so  that  we 
might  also  receive  services  of  such  good  and  true 
women. 

Friends,  once  again  I  thank  you  for  the 
honour  you  have  done  me  by  inviting  me  to 
participate  in  the  function,  and  I  join  you  in 
wishing  the  Association,  its  workers  and  those  who 
are  suffering  from  this  unfortunate  handicap 
every  happiness  in  life. 
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First  Work  Session 

Thursday  Morning,  June  18,  1959 

MEETING  OF  HEAD  MASTERS  OF  SCHOOLS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman:    Mr.  K.  N.  K.  Jussawala,  Principal,  Victoria  Memorial  School 

for  the  Blind,  Bombay 

STANDARDISATION  OF  CURRICULUM  IN  SCHOOLS 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By 

Mr.  K.  N.  K.  JUSSAWALA 

B.A.,  B.T.,  UNO  FELLOW 

Principal,  Victoria  Memorial  School  for  the  Blind,  Bombay 
Hon.  Secretary,  The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  Bombay 


I  am  asked  to  write  a  paper  on  "The 
Standardisation  of  Curriculum  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind."  The  subject  apparently  does  not  merit  any 
discussion  as  on  the  very  face  of  it,  it  may  be  agreed 
that  it  will  be  in  the  interest  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  to  have  some  common  platform  to  conduct 
definite  courses  for  the  children's  education  in  them. 

Since  most,  or  perhaps  all,  schools  for 
normal  children  have  a  sort  of  standardisation 
of  courses,  the  question  of  standardisation  of 
curriculum  in  schools  for  blind  children  casts 
reflections  on  the  defects  or  shortcomings  many 
of  these  institutions  might  be  suffering  from,  which 
perhaps  are  as  a  hurdle  in  their  way  of  running  the 
courses  on  the  same  line  as  that  followed  by  schools 
for  sighted  children. 

This  gives  rise  to  a  rather  unpleasant 
situation  which  we,  as  headmasters,  must  face 
honestly  and  boldly  to  find  out  where  the  rub  is 
which  interferes  with  the  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  the  blind  child  in  the  special 
school  he  attends.  I  shall  of  course  be  talking 
generally  but  not  at  random. 


In  the  first  place  it  is  essential  that  a 
school,  whether  for  blind  or  sighted  children,  must 
fulfil  certain  primary  needs  and  satisfy  some 
common  conditions  which  govern  its  routine. 
What  are  those  needs  and  conditions? 

We  may  say  that  they  consist  in  a  proper 
building  and  congenial  surroundings,  adequate 
material  for  children's  education,  viz.  objects, 
appliances,  etc.,  a  spacious  playground  with 
well  provided  gymnasium,  a  library-cum-reading 
room  for  teachers  and  children,  provision  for 
recreational  and  extra-curricular  activities  and 
satisfactory  boarding  and  lodging  facilities  if 
a  school  is  meant  to  be  residential.  These  are 
most  of  the  material  needs  of  a  school. 

Equally,  if  not  more  important  than  this, 
are  the  essentials  that  breathe  life  in  wood,  bricks 
and  mortar.  They  are  the  hands  that  mould  the 
character,  career  and  destiny  of  the  children. 
Those  on  whom  this  responsibility  devolves  are 
known  by  the  simple  nomenclature  of 'teachers'. 
The  nomenclature  is  simple  but  the  responsibility 
is  huge. 
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The  curriculum  a  school  follows  will  fail 
or  succeed  in  accordance  with  the  extent  the 
school  is  able  to  fulfil  the  above  essential  needs  and 
conditions.  In  fact  the  adoption  of  standardised 
courses  will  itself  depend  upon  how  far  a  school 
is  in  a  position  to  provide  these  primary  needs. 

Thus,  if  a  school  has  inadequate  material 
facilities  or  improperly  equipped  teachers,  the 
curriculum  will  be  of  a  very  mediocre  standard. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  school  has  been  able  to 
satisfy  all  or  most  of  the  above  conditions,  its 
standard  of  curriculum  will  reach  the  border  line 
of  an  ideal  teaching  institution. 

Let  us  also  at  this  stage  examine  in 
greater  detail  what  we  convey  by  the  words 
'  curriculum  '  and  '  standardisation '.  In  fact,  let  us 
ask  why  schools  should  have  set  curriculum  at  all. 
Is  it  because  they  have  to  follow  certain  predeter- 
mined schedule  of  activities  within  specified 
hours?  Or,  is  it  because  they  are,  in  the  words 
of  Herbert  Spencer,  preparing  the  child  for  complete 
living?  If  we  try  to  answer  the  first  query  the 
answer  will  not  be  very  different  from  the  one 
which  finds  its  counter-part  in  the  time-table 
railways  have  to  prepare  for  the  convenience  of 
travellers.  In  such  a  case  schools  become  '  know- 
ledge-shops '  and  teachers '  information-mongers  '. 
"  Such  institutions ",  says  Sir  John  Adams 
(Modern  Developments  in  Educational  Practice), 
"  over-emphasise  the  teaching  aspect  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  educational ".  The  teachers  will 
consider  that  "  their  business  consists  in  communi- 
cating a  certain  amount  of  knowledge,  and  their 
duties  are  discharged  as  soon  as  the  agreed  amount 
has  been  imparted ".  The  attention  is  focussed 
more  on  the  school  as  a  building  than  on  the  child 
with  all  the  life  force  behind  him;  more  on  the 
subjects,  the  books  and  the  information  to  be  pro- 
vided with  examinations  in  the  back  and  the  fore- 
ground than  on  the  development  of  the  child's 
character,  personality  and  individuality. 

In  this  lurks  the  danger  of  standardisation, 
if  by  that  we  mean  just  the  syllabus  of  courses 
embracing  lessons  in  geography,  history,  counting 
and  numbers,  science,  literature,  and  in  cases  of 


blind  children,  knowledge  of  Braille. 

If  the  meaning  is  so  narrowed  down — not 
purposely  by  me  but  because  the  subject  is  apt 
to  convey  this — then  I  personally  am  opposed  to 
standardisation.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  used  in 
its  wider  connotation  to  signify  what  Dr.  J.  E. 
Adamson  (The  Individual  and  the  Environment) 
has  characteristically  described  as  treatment  of  the 
educand  in  relation  to  "  the  natural  world,  the 
social  world,  and  the  moral  world  "  in  order  "  to 
make  up  his  complete  environment  ",  I  am  in 
favour  of  it  to  the  extent  that  it  still  makes  room  for 
independent  research  and  experimentation  to 
evolve  new  methods  for  a  more  and  more  huma- 
nistic approach  to  the  child  rather  than  weighing 
him  down  with  a  heavy  time-table  of  subjects  that 
kills  for  him  'self-realisation',  which  is  the  object 
of  all  good  education. 

In  this  context  I  quote  below  from  Mr. 
Stephen  Reynolds '  "  Seems  So  "  :— 

"You  may  learn  summut  at  school,  or  you 
may  not;  precious  little  o'  it's  any  use;  but 
I  reckon  you  learns  manlihood  and  womanli- 
hood  after  you  leaves  school,  an'  the  sooner 
you  begin  to  learn  this  the  better.  Education 
is  the  biggest  fraud  ever  forced  on  us.  " 

Let  me  further  explain  the  stand  I  have 
taken  in  discussing  standardisation  of  curriculum 
for  schools  for  blind  children.  A  great  deal  of 
change  has  taken  place  since  Rousseau  fixed  the 
attention  of  teachers  "  upon  the  pupil  as  the 
centre  of  their  interest ".  This  has  given  rise  to 
many  new  plans  in  methods  of  education  in  which 
emphasis  is  laid  firstly  on  the  child  and  secondly 
on  building  up  a  relationship  between  the  child 
and  the  subject  to  be  taught.  We  have  consequently 
the  Play  Way,  the  Dalton  Plan,  the  Gary  Scheme, 
the  Montessori  and  the  Project  Methods,  the 
Intelligence  Tests,  the  Free  Discipline,  etc.  in 
which  "  the  child  has  entered  into  his  own  King- 
dom". The  world  is  ever  changing  and  education, 
which  explicitly  and  implicitly  deals  with  the 
child— the  Father  of  Man— is  a  constantly  changing 
process. 
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The  world  itself  is  a  big  school  in  which 
the  child  from  very  early  stages  begins  to  have 
experiences  which  influence  his  formative  mind. 
The  school's  fundamental  task  is  to  discipline  the 
child's  mind  in  a  way  that  will  fit  him  in  the  best 
way  to  live  in  this  world  happily  and  to  create 
happiness  all  around.  The  question  for  the  child 
is  not  so  much  as  what  to  study  but  how  to  study. 
The  curriculum  will  then  hold  a  significance  much 
more  different  and  important  than  its  mere  surface 
meaning. 

Having  now  clearly  understood  that  the 
purpose  of  the  curriculum  is  far  from  making  the 
individual '  mechanized  '  and  '  hardened  '  through 
a  "  tailor-made  time  schedule  ",  I  shall  deal  with 
the  difficulties  confronting  schools  for  the  blind  in 
our  country  which  act  against  their  full  and  healthy 
growth.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  schools  as 
they  are  even  for  sighted  children  suffer  many  set- 
backs and  many  of  them  are  decidedly  not  in 
correct  working  order  as  I  would  mildly  put  it. 
But  I  would  rather  refrain  from  treading  on  other 
people's  corns.  I  must  restrict  myself  to  the  field  of 
work  that  immediately  concerns  us. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
realised  that,  broadly  speaking,  our  approach  to  the 
problem  of  education  of  blind  children  has  been 
wrongly  based  on  account  of  the  fact  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  children  are  from  rural 
areas.  As  I  have  stated  often,  we  arc  trying  to 
urbanise  a  problem  which  has  its  roots  in  village 
community.  We  are  thereby  giving  rise  to  further 
problems  of  rehabilitation  and  employment  of 
these  children  after  their  education.  Since  a  separate 
session  has  been  assigned  to  this  burning  topic,  I 
will  not  speak  about  it  more  at  present  except  that 
it  is  dawning  on  us  that  for  a  large  number  of  the 
children  we  can  have  a  changed  plan — truly 
speaking  it  is  the  plan— for  their  integration  in 
their  own  rural  community  in  co-operation  with 
the  various  village  uplift  schemes  set  in  operation 
by  our  Government. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  the  idea 
of  standardisation  of  courses  does  not  appear  quite 


feasible  in  the  immediate  future.  I  do  not  wish  to 
offer  an  argument  but  may  just  state  that  in  the 
field  of  education,  as  perhaps  in  many  other  fields, 
introduction  of  new  ideas  helps  to  achieve  better 
and  wider  progress.  If  rightly  understood,  educa- 
tion was,  is  and  will  be  experimentation  to  give 
to  the  child  the  best  to  fit  him  for  life  and  its 
changing  vicissitudes.  Besides,  a  child's  surround- 
ings differ  from  home  to  home  and  place  to  place. 
To  the  changing  factor  of  time  that  has  always 
influenced  framing  of  educational  schemes  to 
suit  the  prevailing  conditions,  we  have  to  remember 
and  add  very  important  elements  of  home  and 
local  environments. 

The  question  may  be  raised,  or  rather 
posed,  "  Do  we  really  look  into  all  these  details 
before  we  admit  a  child  to  our  school?"  Blind 
children  come  to  us  from  all  strata  of  society  with 
different  cultural  backgrounds  and  social  and 
economic  conditions.  And  we  suit  Manu  to  the 
curriculum  we  have,  instead  of  fitting  the  curricu- 
lum to  the  ability  and  aptitude  of  Manu.  There  may 
not  appear  to  be  anything  wrong  in  this.  It  would 
certainly  be  improper  not  to  give  Manu  what  we 
can  to  save  him  from  an  idle  and  intolerable 
existence.  In  the  end  Manu  may  find  a  place  for 
himself  in  society,  but  the  Manu  we  speak  of  is  one 
against  thousands  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
about  whom  we  neither  know  nor  can  do  anything. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  our  schools 
for  the  Wind  are  working  under  great  hard- 
ships for  several  reasons.  We  know  that  there 
is  a  dearth  of  BraiUe  literature  and  even  the  best 
schools  we  have  cannot  supply  this  much  needed 
want.  One  can  imagine  the  standard  of  education 
imparted  in  the  absence  of  adequate  supply  of 
books.  There  is  a  laudable  desire  to  raise  schools 
for  blind  children  to  the  level  of  those  for  normal 
children,  but  the  scanty  BraiUe  literature  is  always 
a  bugbear  confronting  us.  It  should  be  realised 
that,  unless  this  hindrance  is  removed,  we  cannot 
expect  to  formulate  standardised  courses  in  our 
schools. 
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We  are  also  aware  of  the  costliness  of 
providing  a  sufficient  number  of  Braille  appliances 
in  our  schools.  I  do  not  know  if  any  school  can 
say  that  every  child  has  his  own  Braille  writing 
frame  or  arithmetic  slate.  Some  schools  may  have 
adequate  stock  but  that  is  an  indefinite  and 
unknown  quantity.  This  also  is  a  shortcoming 
which  retards  our  children's  education  and  its 
standardisation. 

All  of  us  will  have  to  judge  for  ourselves 
the  kinds  of  school  buildings  we  possess.  Some  of 
us  may  be  more  fortunate  in  this  than  others.  But 
with  the  buildings  go  many  other  fundamentals  of 
education,  some  of  which  I  have  mentioned  in 
paragraph  five  above.  How  many  of  them  we 
fulfil  is  also  to  be  judged  by  us.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  the  truth  will  have  to  be  conceded  that  improper 
building  and  open  ground  facilities  will  tell  upon 
the  mental  health  of  children.  Since  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  wide  range  of  variations  in  the  set-up  of 
school  buildings,  standardisation  of  courses  will 
again  be  found  difficult. 

I  now  come  to  the  most  important  matter, 
and  delicate  too.  It  is  regarding  stafllng  of  the 
schools  for  the  blind.  This,  I  am  sorry,  must  also 
include  headmasters.  Hitherto  I  have  been 
emphasising  the  Child  in  education.  But  in  the 
structure  of  education  the  Teacher  is  of  course 
the  corner-stone.  This  is  not  true  with  reference 
to  the  Child's  life  alone.  It  holds  true  also  in  the 
nation's  life.  Teachers,  not  politicians,  are  nation 
builders.  Our  responsibilities  are  therefore  very 
great. 

For  blind  children  we  need  the  best  teachers 
and  only  the  best.  The  subject  of  education  of  blind 
children  is  a  specialised  field  and  a  part  and 
parcel  of  social  science.  The  lot  of  the  blind  has 
been  very  hard  as  even  a  cursory  historical  survey 
will  reveal.  In  our  country  and  many  of  the  sister 
Asiatic  countries,  the  problem  of  the  education 
of  the  blind  baffles  quick  solution.  In  view  of  the 
immense  difficulties  these  countries  are  facing  in 
building  up  regularised  services  for  their  blind, 


the  work  we  do  under  heavy  strain  and  stress 
deserves  to  be  recognised  not  only  by  our  govern- 
ment but  also  by  countries  which  enjoy  greater 
prosperity.  I  shall  speak  of  this  later.  I  have  to 
finish  about  staffiing  in  our  schools  for  the  blind. 

To  begin  with,  the  number  of  teachers 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  10. 
The  ratio  of  blind  teachers  to  sighted  teachers 
would  have  to  be  fixed  by  every  headmaster  in 
accordance  with  his  requirements.  In  advanced 
countries,  a  pratical  attitude  is  taken  in  this 
respect.  The  bUnd  child  requires  so  much  personal 
attention,  care  and  adjustment  to  a  number  of 
life's  processes  to  which  a  sighted  child  gets 
adjusted  automatically  because  of  his  observa- 
tion of  these  processes.  Before  a  sighted  child 
enters  a  school,  he  has  learnt  many  things 
through  imitation.  The  case  of  a  blind  child 
is  quite  different.  He  may  not  be  aware  of 
even  the  most  rudimentary  experiences.  For 
this  he  should  have  all  the  assistance  and 
guidance  from  the  sighted  people.  I  mean  no 
offence  against  blind  teachers.  Their  inclusion  on 
the  staff  has  always  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  blind  children. 

Teachers,  whether  blind  or  sighted,  will 
have  always  to  be  chosen  with  care.  Unfortunately 
we  do  not  have  still  a  machinery  set  up  in  our 
country  whereby  we  can  obtain  trained  personnel 
for  our  schools.  There  is  therefore  the  possible 
danger  of  putting  blind  children  in  untrained 
hands.  Blindness  is  a  sad  affliction  and  the  non- 
availability of  specialised  staff  for  the  proper 
education  of  blind  children  enhances  the  calamity. 

Some  schools  for  the  blind  try  to  make 
good  this  failing  by  taking  trained  teachers  of 
sighted  children  on  their  staff  who,  with  further 
training  under  the  headmasters,  appear  to  be  well 
fitted  to  cope  with  the  specialised  work.  In  spite 
of  this  we  must  underline  the  necessity  of  a  regular 
college  for  teachers  of  the  blind  without  which  it 
will  be  next  to  impossible  to  draw  on  a  qualified 
staff. 
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From  my  personal  experience  I  must  say 
that  I  have  found  it  a  tough  job  to  get  trained 
teachers  of  sighted  children  in  my  School  on 
account  of  certain  allowances  these  teachers 
can  get  when  appointed  in  schools  for  the  sighted 
which  they  cannot  expect  to  if  they  find  employment 
with  us.  I  do  not  know  what  the  position  is  in 
other  States.  Such  a  discrepancy  ought  to  be 
removed  immediately  if  the  government  desires  to 
see  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  progress. 

This  leads  to  a  question  in  which  we  all 
are  interested,  viz.  scales  of  pay  and  other  benefits. 
Teaching  profession  is  known  to  be  the  noblest 
and  the  most  poorly  rewarded.  The  quality  of 
teachers  attracted  to  this  profession  is  not  always 
the  best.  Less  persons  are  drawn  to  schools  for  the 
blind  to  work  as  teachers  there.  All  progressive 
countries  have  recognised  that  teachers  of  the 
blind  require  to  be  paid  more  than  those  who 
teach  in  normal  schools.  A  special  grade  is  fixed 
for  them.  Even  for  the  schools  for  the  blind  in 
one  state  there  is  no  uniformity  of  scales  of  pay. 
The  plight  in  many  places  of  the  teachers  of  the 
blind  deserves  to  be  pitied.  The  only  thing  we  can 
do  is  to  hope  for  the  best,  though  we  are  in  a 
position  to  make  a  convincing  reply  to  all  those 
concerned  with  the  managements  of  these  schools 
that  it  will  ultimately  prove  detrimental  to  the 
advancement  of  the  blind  children,  if  this  question 
is  indefinitely  postponed. 

I  have  stated  above  that  the  work  we 
are  doing  under  extremely  difficult  conditions 
deserves  to  be  recognised  by  our  government. 
What  recognition  do  we  expect  from  it  ?  We 
know  that  most  of  us  are  voluntary  organisa- 
tions and  we  require  to  be  liberally  financed 
to  enable  us  to  push  forward  our  work. 
The  Bombay  Government  is  certainly  very 
generous  with  us  and  can  still  be  more 
generous.  If  other  states  also  decide  to  make 
a  similar  gesture  to  the  voluntary  bodies  work- 
ing for  the  blind,  the  prospect  is  sure  to  be 
cheerful  and  promising.  We  may  speak  of  the 
many  phases  of  activities  to  be  organised  for 
the  education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  but  the 


only  agency  that  can  help  us  to  implement  our 
schemes,  including  the  standardisation  of  courses 
in  schools  for  the  blind,  is  the  Government.  The 
Welfare  State  that  is  now  ours  has  a  major 
contribution  to  make  towards  the  well-being  of 
the  physically  handicapped. 

Finances  apart,  there  is  another  direction 
in  which  the  State  help  should  be  more  welcomed. 
That  is  in  planning  out  the  entire  work  for  the 
blind.  I  may  say  that  in  a  way  the  present  scheme 
of  blind  education,  if  a  scheme  it  at  all  is,  needs 
to  be  *  standardised  '.  By  this  I  mean  that  institu- 
tions for  different  age  groups  are  to  be  started 
from  the  Nursery  to  High  Schools.  Without  such 
a  scientific  basis  to  talk  of  standardisation  of  courses 
becomes  in  a  sense  meaningless. 

I  believe  the  thoughts  I  have  expressed 
on  this  subject  should  not  appear  to  suggest  that 
I  am  attempting  to  pour  cold  water  over  the 
whole  matter.  We  all  have  the  interest  of  the  blind 
children  at  heart,  and  we  are,  and  must  be, 
unanimous  in  our  anxiety  to  organise  educa- 
tional services  for  them  on  a  better  footing. 
We  warmly  welcome  the  healthy  sign  of  more 
schools  for  the  blind  appearing  on  the  horizon  ; 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  afford  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  the  slip-shod  way  in  which  the  work  is 
generally  carried  on.  Things  will  remain  in  that 
sorry  state  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  total  absence 
of  planning. 

If  I  am  permitted  to  make  a  sweeping 
statement,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  schools  for  the 
blind,  to  function  more  efficiently,  will  ask  for  an 
'  overhauling '  in  their  administration.  Exceptions 
may  be  there  but  they  prove  the  rule.  The  over- 
hauling may  broadly  be  as  under  : — 

(a)  All  the  schools  for  the  blind  be  under 
qualified  and  trained  Headmasters.  When 
this  principle  is  strictly  enforced  and 
adhered  to  in  schools  for  sighted  children, 
it  is  all  the  more  urgent  and  necessary 
that  it  be  adopted  for  schools  for  the 
bUnd. 
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(b)  All  the  schools  for  the  blind  to  have  a 
qualified  and  trained  staff,  preferably 
drawn  from  qualified  and  experienced 
teachers  in  schools  for  the  sighted.  The 
proportion  of  blind  teachers  to  sighted 
teachers  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
individual  exigencies. 

(c)  Schools  for  different  age  groups  be  started 
as  early  as  possible. 

(d)  A  training  centre  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
be  established  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  schools  and  those  to  follow. 

(e)  Schools  for  the  blind  be  suitably  equipped 
with  braille  books  and  literature,  teaching 
appliances,  furniture  etc. 

(f)  Braille  Presses  be  set  up  regionally  and  a 
central  Braille  Plant  set  into  operation. 

(g)  Proper  salary  scales,  service  conditions, 
etc.  be  laid  down  for  the  teachers  of  the 
blind,  and  the  principle  followed  in 
advanced  countries  of  considering  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  as  a  specialised  subject 
be  given  recognition  to  in  the  laying 
down  of  scales,  etc. 

(h)  Curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind  be 
based  on  that  usually  followed  in  corres- 
ponding schools  for  the  sighted  of 
different  age  groups  with  the  provisos 
that  (i)  thought  be  given  to  rural  educa- 
tional services  for  a  majority  of  blind 
children  and  fii)  the  curriculum  should 


have  a  vocational  bias  to  avoid  frustration 
in  a  large  number  of  the  blind.  For  this, 
Employment  Exchanges  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  be  established  in  central 
places  throughout  the  country  with  service 
of  vocational  guidance  to  the  schools. 

(/)  Separate  inspectorates  in  all  the  states  be 
immediately  established  for  proper  inspec- 
tion of  the  schools  for  the  blind. 

If  these  measures  are  first  taken  in  hand 
— and  they  form  the  root  of  scientific  planning — 
standardisation  of  courses  is  sure  to  follow  in 
their  wake.  It  is  to  say  the  least  unfair  to  blind 
children  that  they  be  denied  the  same  educational 
facilities  as  are  with  care  and  consideration  provided 
to  their  more  fortunate  brethren. 

In  conclusion  I  call  upon  all  the  Headmasters 
to  conscientiously  feel  that,  in  the  discharge  of 
thier  divine  mission,  they  will,  as  far  as  is  within 
their  ability  and  power,  strive  to  realise  that  a 
heavy  responsibility  rests  on  their  shoulders,  to 
give  to  the  problem  not  only  a  serious  and  con- 
structive thought  but  also  the  energy  and  zeal  to 
bring  about  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Government  and  the  public  towards  the  blind  child 
to  give  him  the  same  social  status,  the  same 
educational  right  and  the  same  economic  inde- 
pendence claimed  by  and  given  to  the  sighted 
child.  The  parental  Government  cannot  fail  to 
show  the  same  affection  and  regard  for  the  one  as 
for  the  other  child. 
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CARE  OF  THE  PRE-SCHOOL  BLIND  CHILD 

By 

Mrs.  SWARAN  AHUJA,  B.  A. 
Teacher,  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind,  Bombay 


Schools  for  the  blind  have  been  in  existence 
for  the  last  70  years  in  India  and  the  education  of 
blind  children  has  been  receiving  more  and  more 
attention  from  our  educators  of  late.  No  serious 
thought  however,  has  been  given  to  the  care  and 
education  of  the  blind  infant.  Most  of  the  schools 
admit  children  from  the  age  of  six  onwards.  From 
the  figures  we  have,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
about  one  lakh  blind  children  of  school  going 
age  in  our  country.  We  can  safely  assume  that 
out  of  this  number  we  have  about  50,000  blind 
children  under  the  are  of  5.  As  against  the  West 
where  blindness  is  now  chiefly  a  problem  connected 
with  old  age,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  in  India  a 
large  percentage  of  blind  persons  lose  their  sight 
in  early  childhood.  I  will  not  go  into  the 
causes  of  blindness  but  I  do  hope  the  speakers  in 
the  session  on  '  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness' 
will  pay  special  attention  to  the  problem  of  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  early  childhood. 

Neither  the  State  nor  the  voluntary  agencies 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  made 
any  provision  for  the  proper  care  and  education 
of  the  Pre-School  blind  child.  Recently,  however, 
some  interest  has  been  evinced  in  this  problem. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  early  years  of  childhood 
are  formative  years  and  that  the  impressions 
formed  on  a  child's  mind  in  the  first  few  years  of 
his  life  will  mould  his  character  and  personality 
in  his  future  life. 

Many  of  the  blind  children  admitted  to  schools 
for  the  blind  are  children  who  had  lost  their  sight 
in  early  infancy  or  were  born  blind.  The  difficulties 
which  educators  have  to  face  with  such  blind 
children  have  made  them  aware  of  the  necessity 
for  the  proper  care  of  the  Pre-School  blind  child. 


Before  taking  up  the  question  of  how  the  Pre- 
School  blind  child  should  be  cared  for,  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  consider  what  the  needs 
of  the  Pre-School  blind  child  are.  When  considering 
the  needs  of  a  blind  child  we  are  faced  with  the 
question — Are  the  needs  of  a  blind  child  any 
different  to  those  of  a  sighted  child  ?  I  would  say 
definitely  '  NO ',  a  blind  child's  needs  are  the 
same  as  those  of  a  sighted  child.  Basically,  a  blind 
child  is  a  child  like  any  other  child  and  his  blindness 
does  not  alter  the  fact  that  he  is  still  a  child.  This 
fact  should  be  taken  into  account  by  all  those  who 
are  concerned  with  the  care  and  education  of 
blind  children. 

The  needs  of  all  children  are  very  clearly 
classified  by  Miss  H.  Totman,  Visiting  Teacher, 
Ohio,  U.S.A.  as  follows  : 

1.  Love  and  Security 

2.  A  sense  of  his  own  worth  (the  right  to  be 
himself) 

3.  A  sense  of  belonging  to  a  group  (being 
wanted) 

4.  A  sense  of  adequacy  and  ability  in  meeting 
situations 

5.  A  sense  of  achievement 

6.  Increasing  self  direction. 

Commenting  upon  these  she  says,  '*  These  too 
are  the  needs  of  the  blind  Pre-School  child.  He 
may  not  always  express  them  in  the  same  way  as 
the  child  with  vision.  However,  he  too,  wants  to 
be  active,  to  have  fun  in  doing  things,  to  be  with 
people  and  to  know  the  feeling  of  a  sense  of  power 
and  satisfaction  from  achievement." 
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The  above  mentioned  needs  can  best  be 
fulfilled  in  the  home  environment.  The  care  and 
training  in  these  early  years  is  of  immense 
importance  for  the  future  well-being  of  the  child. 
Although  some  educators  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  blind  child  needs  special  care  and  attention  in 
institutions  provided  for  this  purpose,  I  still  feel 
very  strongly  that  these  needs  can  be  and  ought  to 
be  fulfilled  in  the  home.  Institutions,  however  good 
they  are,  will  lack  the  personal  touch  of  the  home 
and  only  in  cases  where  no  other  alternative 
exists,  should  a  child  be  sent  to  an  institution. 

The  role  of  the  mother  in  these  early  years  is  a 
stabilizing  factor.  The  love  and  affection  which  a 
child  gets  from  the  mother  is  far  more  important 
than  any  formal  training  in  an  institution.  A  happy 
atmosphere  in  the  home  and  love  and  affection  of 
the  mother  and  the  other  members  of  the  family 
will  give  him  that  feeling  of '  security  '  and  '  being 
wanted  '  which  is  so  very  important  in  the  normal 
growth  of  the  child. 

Very  early  in  life  the  child  becomes  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  different  from  other  children 
in  the  home  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  a  sensible  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  will  help  the  child  in  his  proper  adjustment 
to  blindness.  It  is  essential  that  the  parents  should 
be  neither  ashamed  of  him  nor  overprotective 
towards  him.  By  accepting  him  for  what  he  is, 
they  will  help  him  in  his  adjustment  and  in  the 
development  of  a  normal  attitude  to  the  sighted 
world  in  which  he  has  to  live.  Parents  are  often 
confused  and  have  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  when 
dealing  with  a  blind  child.  They  wish  to  do  their 
best  for  the  child  but  do  not  always  know  how  to 
go  about  it.  True  affection  however  will  compensate 
for  almost  any  mistakes  they  might  make  due  to 
lack  of  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  correct  methods. 
In  such  cases  where  the  mother  does  not  quite 
know  how  to  handle  her  blind  child,  she  could  be 
advised  and  helped  by  a  competent  and  experienced 
worker  for  the  blind.  Dr.  Lowenfeld  in  his  book 
*  Our  Blind  Children '  reassures  the  mother  and 
gives  her  encouragement  by  saying: 


*'  As  your  baby  grows,  you  will  grow  with 
him  and  observe  with  joy  and  delight  the  changes 
that  go  on  in  him.  Let  him  unfold  in  his  way 
with  his  own  timing  of  developmental  steps  and 
their  signs  and  indications,  with  his  own  individual 
characteristics  in  showing  pleasure  and  displeasure, 
and  with  his  own  reactions  to  the  demands  which 
you  and  the  outside  world  must  make  upon  him 
in  order  to  conform  to  our  culture." 

Dr.  Lowenfeld,  although  attempting  to  dispel 
the  anxiety  of  the  mother,  does  stress  the  need  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  child's  blindness  by  the 
mother.  Only  a  positive  attitude  on  her  part  can 
result  in  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
child's  needs.  A  positive  attitude  on  her  part  will 
also  avoid  the  danger  of  overprotectiveness  which 
is  often  the  result  of  excessive  love  and  pity.  Out 
of  pity  and  love  the  parents  often  overprotect  the 
child  and  do  everything  for  him  instead  of  letting 
him  do  things  for  himself.  The  effects  of  over- 
protectiveness can  be  serious  as  it  may  retard 
his  physical  and  mental  development  and 
might  result  in  over-dependence  and  lack  of 
self-confidence. 

The  mother-child  contact  should  be  warm  and 
full  of  feelings  to  make  up  for  the  child's  inability 
to  see  her  facial  expression.  Sound  will  mean  more 
to  a  blind  child  than  to  a  sighted  child  and  therefore 
she  should  spend  more  time  in  singing  and  talking 
to  him.  She  should  also  try  to  develop  his  tactile 
sense  by  encouraging  him  to  feel  objects  around 
him.  Dolls  and  toys  of  different  shapes  and  sizes 
and  made  out  of  different  materials  will  help  to 
develop  his  sense  of  touch.  Rattles  with  different 
sounds  will  help  him  to  distinguish  between  varying 
sounds.  He  will  thus  learn  to  associate  people  and 
objects  by  sound  and  touch  rather  than  by  sight. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  have  special  toys  for  the  blind 
child.  In  fact  almost  all  toys  made  for  the  use  of 
sighted  children  can  be  used  by  the  blind  children 
also,  perhaps  in  some  cases  with  a  slight  adaptation. 
For  example  a  ball  with  bells  in  it  can  be  just  as 
thrilling  to  a  blind  child  as  an  ordinary  ball  is  to 
a  sighted  child. 
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From  all  I  have  said  in  the  few  preceding 
paragraphs,  it  is  clear  that  the  Pre-School  blind 
child  should  be  brought  up  in  his  own  home.  I 
feel  very  strongly  that  the  place  of  a  blind  child 
(like  any  other  child)  is  in  the  home.  But  in  certain 
cases  where  this  is  not  possible  we  do  need  special 
Nurseries  like  the  Sunshine  Homes  in  England, 
where  the  blind  child  who  has  lost  his  parents  or 
where  the  home  environment  is  unsuitable  or 
whose  parents  are  unable  to  look  after  him,  can 
be  cared  for. 

The  Nursery  should  resemble  as  far  as  possible 
the  home  environment.  For  this  reason  it  is 
essential  that  the  number  of  children  in  a  Nursery 
should  not  be  too  large.  As  far  as  possible,  the 
number  should  be  limited  to  20-25  children.  It  is 
essential  to  keep  the  number  low,  as  otherwise  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  give  the  individual  attention 
which  the  children  need.  The  atmosphere  in  such 
Nurseries  should  be  more  like  a  large  family 
rather  than  that  of  an  Institution.  The  staff  should 
be  adequate  as  also  suitably  qualified.  It  may  be 
a  good  idea  to  divide  all  the  children  into  small 
groups  which  work  on  the  wellknown  'Family 
System'.  This  is  the  best  way  to  create  a  homely 
atmosphere  in  an  institution.  Children  can  be 
divided  into  small  groups  of  four  to  five  with  one 
Nurse  or  sister  being  responsible  for  them.  A 
family  can  be  known  by  the  name  of  the  Nurse 
incharge.  Thus  Ravi  may  belong  to  Shanta  Behan's 
family  or  Malti  may  belong  to  Vimla  Behan's 
family.  Each  family  can  have  one  room  where 
they  can  all  live  together  like  a  small  family.  In 
the  Dining  Room  again,  they  can  all  sit  in  one 
group  and  the  Nurse  can  pay  special  attention  to 
them  and  as  they  grow  up,  can  teach  them  how  to 
feed  themselves.  At  play  time  and  social  functions 
like  birthday  parties  etc.,  all  the  families  should 
get  together  and  play  and  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
big  group.  The  main  idea  is  to  create  an  informal 
and  home  like  atmosphere  in  the  institution. 
Under  the  family  system  the  children  will  get  the 
love  and  affection  and  individual  attention  which 
they  need  so  much  and  they  will  also  have  a  feeling 
of  '  belonging '  and  '  being  wanted  '. 


Education  should  not  form  an  important  part 
of  life  in  a  Nursery  School.  It  is  the  formation  of 
good  habits  which  is  more  essential.  Stress  should 
be  laid  on  toilet  training,  personal  grooming, 
dressing  and  eating  habits.  When  the  child  is 
nearing  the  end  of  his  stay  in  the  Nursery  School 
he  should  be  prepared  for  life  in  a  school  for  the 
blind.  Wherever  possible,  simple  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  may  be  taught  to  the  child  in  his 
last  year  at  the  Nursery  School.  The  Nursery 
School  should  attempt  to  prepare  children  for  the 
formal  school  education.  This  can  best  be  done 
by  having  informal  elementary  education  in  the 
Nursery  itself.  When  the  child  is  ready  to  go  to  a 
regular  school,  he  should  be  able  to  read  and  count 
a  little.  Story  telling,  etc.,  can  also  be  taken  up 
in  the  class  room  so  that  he  gets  used  to  paying 
attention  and  sitting  at  one  place  for  some  time. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  introduce  elementary 
education  for  older  children  in  a  Nursery  School 
as  the  children  will  begin  to  enjoy  their  lessons 
when  they  are  imparted  in  the  form  of  stories  and 
instructive  games. 

Although  Nursery  Schools  play  an  important 
part  in  the  education  of  blind  children,  I  must 
emphasise  at  the  risk  of  repetition  that  the  right 
place  for  a  blind  child  under  the  age  of  five,  or  for 
that  matter,  any  child,  is  in  the  home.  A  child 
should  be  sent  to  an  institution  only  if  there 
appears  to  be  no  other  alternative.  Many  parents 
will  of  course  need  some  help  to  deal  with  this 
unexpected  situation.  In  many  cases  the  will  is 
there  but  the  parents  just  do  not  know  how  to 
help  their  blind  child.  Here  the  services  of  a 
suitably  trained  and  qualified  welfare  worker  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage.  The  welfare  worker,  in 
this  case  preferably  a  lady,  should  visit  the  family 
at  frequent  intervals  to  advise  and  guide  the  parents. 
Her  suggestions  and  encouragement  will  help  the 
parents  to  understand  the  needs  of  their  child 
better  and  to  give  him  the  help  and  care  which  will 
result  in  the  normal  and  natural  development  of 
the  child.  The  welfare  worker  will  need  to  have  the 
quaUties  of  tolerance  and  patience  and  her  success 
in  this  job  will  be  possible  only  if  she  has  a  deep 
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understanding  of  human  nature.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  parents  who  develop  a  sense  of 
guilt  when  a  child  is  born  blind  or  becomes  blind 
in  early  childhood.  In  many  cases  they  are  often 
ashamed  of  having  a  blind  child  and  will  try  to 
hide  the  fact  from  every  one.  The  child  is  then 
neglected  and  is  often  kept  hidden  in  the  house. 
Even  in  the  U.K.  where  services  for  the  blind  are 
well  advanced,  I  have  known  of  cases  where 
parents  of  a  blind  child  concern  themselves  only 
with  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  infant.  The 
rest  of  the  time  the  child  remained  in  a  chair  in  the 
corner  of  the  room.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
child  is  bound  to  become  introspective  and 
frustrated.  It  is  therefore  hardly  surprising  to  find 
that  so  many  blind  persons  become  maladjusted 
in  later  life  when  one  hears  of  such  cases  of  neglect 
and  cruelty.  In  such  cases  it  is  the  welfare  worker 
who  can  help  the  child  as  also  the  parents. 

In  the  other  extreme  we  have  the  parents  who 
are  overprotective  and  in  their  excessive  love 
they  try  to  shield  the  child  from  all  outside 
influences.  They  resent  the  visits  of  the  welfare 
worker  which  they  consider  as  an  intrusion.  Here 
again,  an  experienced  worker  will  have  to  realize 
that  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  parents  will  be 
long  and  slow  process  but,  in  the  end,  most  parents 
will  begin  to  appreciate  the  good  intentions  of  the 
worker  and  will  turn  to  her  for  advice  and  guidance. 


Here  in  India  we  have  no  Nursery  Schools 
for  blind  children,  nor  do  we  have  any  qualified 
welfare  workers  who  can  help  the  parents  in 
understanding  and  dealing  with  the  problems  they 
are  faced  with.  With  the  very  large  number  of 
blind  children  in  the  country,  it  would  of  course 
be  impossible  to  provide  an  adequate  number  of 
Nursery  schools  or  welfare  workers  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  It  is  however  time  that  we  made 
a  serious  attempt  to  tackle  this  problem.  The 
Government  of  India  should  consider  the  question 
of  setting  up  of  a  few  pilot  institutions  for  the  care 
of  blind  infants.  The  Home  Visiting  service  is 
essentially  a  service  which  needs  personal  touch 
and  this  could  be  possible  only  if  this  service  was 
administered  either  by  local  authorities  or  voluntary 
agencies  rather  than  by  the  Central  or  State 
Governments. 

It  may  appear  that  the  cost  of  providing 
services  for  the  care  of  the  infant  blind  are  very 
high  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  care  be- 
stowed on  the  young  children  and  the  impressions 
formed  by  them  will,  to  a  large  extent,  shape  their 
future  destinies.  In  my  opinion  blind  welfare  work, 
if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  commence  at  the 
beginning.  The  care  of  the  infant  blind  should  rank 
second  in  priority  only  to  the  all  important 
need  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  amongst 
children. 
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EXTRA-CURRICULAR   ACTIVITIES  IN  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

By 

Mr.  D.  EDWARD  JONATHAN, 

B.A.,  M.  Ed. 

Principal,  School  for  the  Blind,  Palayamkottai,  S.  India. 


Extra-curricular  activities  in  Schools  for  the 
Blind  are  as  important  as  they  are  in  Schools  for 
the  sighted  children,  if  not  more. 

Extra-curricular  activities  are  not  new.  They 
are  as  old  as  academic  education,  but  in  olden 
days  the  extra-curricular  activities  did  not  get 
the  support  of  either  the  management  or  the 
teachers  as  the  faculty  did  not  consider  them  as 
important  while  the  student  populaton  gave  it 
much  importance.  There  was  competition  between 
the  student  controlled  extra-curricular  activities 
and  the  faculty  controlled  formal  education  in 
schools.  So  the  teachers  and  administrators  began 
to  oppose  vigorously  the  student  sponsored 
activities.  Later  the  teachers  and  the  management 
recognized  their  importance  as  they  helped  formal 
education  and  at  the  same  time  had  their  own 
educative  value. 

It  is  very  hard  to  define  extra-curricular 
activities.  In  modern  times  most  of  the  teachers 
play  some  part  in  any  one  of  the  extra-curricular 
activities  of  the  >chool  and  so  it  is  in  a  way  right 
to  call  the  S3  activities  co-curricular  or  semi- 
curricular.  Anyhow  the  old  designation  still  stands. 

What  are  these  extra-curricular  activities  ? 

1.  The  Home  Room 

2.  The  Student  Council 

3.  The  Assembly 

4.  Clubs 

5.  Dramatics  and  Music 

6.  Literary  Societies 

7.  Athletics 

8.  School  Trips  and  Tours 

9.  School  Publications 
10.  Scouts  and  Guides 


What  should  we  aim  at  when  we  have  all  these 
extra-curricular  activities  and  how  do  they  help 
in  forming  a  total  person,  who  will  be  trained  to 
face  the  world  with  courage  and  confidence? 

The  aims  of  Extra-curricular  activities  are  : — 

1.  To  give  opportunities  to  students  who 
have  the  drive  and  initiative  to  achieve  something. 

2.  The  student  has  been  under  the  control 
of  the  parent  and  he  has  often  been  told  to  do  this 
or  not  to  do  that  or  asked  to  follow  a  particular 
pattern  in  life.  But  the  student  should  be  prepared 
to  participate  actively  in  a  democratic  set  up  and 
decide  things  for  himself  without  depending  too 
much  upon  others. 

3.  To  teach  him  to  co-operate  in  the  social 
and  academic  life  of  the  school. 

4.  To  develop  love  for  school  and  help  the 
management  in  the  discipline  of  the  school. 

5.  To  give  facilities  to  students  to  develop 
fully  their  aptitudes  and  abiHties. 

When  developing  extra-curricular  activities 
the  management  should  take  into  consideration 
the  following  basic  principles: — 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  student 
is  a  free  person  with  all  rights  and  privileges  as 
well  as  duties  and  obligations.  As  far  as  possible 
the  activities  should  take  place  during  school 
time.  It  must  be  constructive  in  nature.  The 
students  should  join  them  of  their  free  will.  The 
Principal  should  provide  proper  supervision  and 
administration  and  teachers  could  be  requested 
to  help  and  guide  the  students.  Every  activity 
should  be  organized  carefully  and  shotild  not 
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suSer  for  want  of  funds.  A  combination  of  academic 
education  and  extra-curricular  activities  in  a 
school  make  it  a  complete  one. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  students  for  whom  all 
these  extra-curricular  activities  are  planned. 

Most  of  them  are  totally  blind  and  the  rest 
have  some  residual  eyesight.  They  come  from  poor 
families.  The  majority  are  from  villages.  Due  to 
want  of  proper  care  and  undernourishment  most 
of  them,  especially  the  girls,  are  not  as  robust  as 
their  sighted  brothers  and  sisters  in  other  normal 
schools.  Almost  all  parents  of  blind  children,  due 
to  ignornace,  poverty  and  other  causes,  have 
either  neglected  or  taken  too  much  care  of  their 
handicapped  child.  So  the  blind  child,  when  it  is 
admitted  into  the  school,  has  either  been  a  neglec- 
ted child  or  a  spoilt  child.  With  proper  care  and 
nourishment  the  child  picks  up  strength  in  a  few 
months'  time  and  is  as  normal  as  any  other  sighted 
child  excepting  for  the  physical  handicap. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  very  few 
schools  have  co-education  and  all  are  resident 
schools.  Even  in  co-educational  schools  there  is 
an  invincible  wall  separating  the  boy  and  girl  in 
order  to  avoid  marriages  between  blind  boys  and 
blind  girls.  So  the  extra-curricular  activities  are 
planned  separately  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

The  Home  Room  is  a  natural  growth  out  of 
an  informal  gathering  of  students  before  they 
enter  their  respective  class  rooms.  The  impor- 
tance given  to  individual  and  group  guidance, 
strengthened  the  home  room  idea.  The  purpose 
of  the  Home  Room  is  to  bring  the  teacher  and  the 
taught  to  a  closer  understanding  of  each  other. 
The  teacher  or  the  special  guidance  officer  gives 
the  guidance  to  students  who  are  in  need  of  them. 
A  committee  of  a  few  experienced  teachers  can 
be  in  charge  of  the  home  room  administration. 
The  home  room  as  an  extra-curricular  activity  is 
a  new  idea  but  it  is  sure  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  total  school  life  and  so  every  care 
shoxild  be  taken  to  organize  it  on  sound  lines. 
Both  staff  and  students  should  be  interested  in  it. 


The  best  time  tor  the  Home  Room  meeting 
will  be  either  the  1st  period  in  the  morning  or  the 
1st  period  in  the  afternoon.  They  can  meet  once 
a  week.  Later  on  it  can  be  twice  or  thrice  a  week. 
The  duration  can  be  45  minutes.  As  far  as  possible 
the  students  should  not  be  excused  from  the  home 
room  period. 

In  a  school  for  the  blind  the  average  number 
of  students  in  each  class  will  be  8  and  so  two  or 
three  classes  together  can  be  assigned  to  the  home 
period.  The  first  two  classes  can  form  one  group, 
classes  III,  IV  and  V  can  be  combined,  VI,  VII 
and  VIII  can  form  another  group  and  the  top 
classes  a  third  group. 

The  teachers  assigned  to  the  home  room 
should  be  properly  chosen.  We  cannot  expect  every 
teacher  to  coach  the  students  in  play  acting.  In  the 
same  way  all  teachers  cannot  be  fit  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  home  room.  The  teachers  chosen  should 
have  the  interest,  skill,  patience  and  personality. 

The  home  room  management  should  not  be 
teacher  dominated.  Office  bearers  are  elected  and 
also  an  executive  committee  is  formed.  The 
committee  will  be  responsible  for  the  programme 
of  the  meetings  and  also  the  proper  care  of  the 
home  room. 

The  programme  can  be  classified  as  guidance, 
local  events,  and  other  subjects  chosen  by  the 
committee.  The  details  of  the  programme  are  not 
brought  out  here  as  they  depend  upon  the  type  of 
school,  local  conditions  and  the  staff  available 
to  take  up  this  work. 

The  programme  material  can  be  presented 
attractively.  A  few  of  the  following  devices  can 
be  used  : — 

1.  Auction  Sale 

2.  Circus 

3.  Debate 

4.  Dramatization 

5.  Exhibition 

6.  Music 

7.  Outside  Talent 

8.  Radio 

9.  Storytelling. 
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There  should  also  be  an  evaluation  of  each 
home  room  programme  so  that  there  might  be 
future  improvements.  Through  informal  discussion 
and  rating  cards  the  programme  can  be  evaluated 
impartially. 

The  real  aim  of  the  home  room  plan  is  to 
guide  the  student.  The  informal  setting  of  the 
home  room  activities  gives  every  opportunity  to 
study  the  child  and  find  ways  and  means  of  giving 
the  correct  guidance. 

As  Arthur  J.  Jones  says,  "  Guidance  is  a  part 
of  education,  and  an  essential  part."  Group 
guidance  can  lead  to  individual  guidance.  It  will 
be  good  to  have  a  separate  guidance  officer  who 
has  training  and  experience  in  guidance.  He  can 
be  allotted  a  separate  room  where  a  clerk  can  be 
in  charge  of  all  information  about  each  student 
in  the  school.  Whenever  necessary,  the  guidance 
officer  should  give  individual  guidance.  This  will 
be  time  consuming  but  it  will  be  worth  the  time 
and  energy  spent. 

The  guidance  officer  need  not  give  out  all 
the  confidential  talk  he  had  with  a  particular 
student  but  he  can  help  other  teachers  to  under- 
stand their  pupils  better. 

When  there  is  close  co-operation  between  the 
teacher,  guidance  officer  and  the  Principal,  much 
can  be  achieved  for  the  normal  growth  of  the 
students. 

There  are  various  Home  Room  activities  and 
many  responsibilities  that  can  be  taken  up  by 
home  room  initiatives.  It  is  all  dependent  upon 
individual  requirements  and  set  up  of  each  school. 
In  future  years  the  home  room  plan  will  be  more 
and  more  popular  and  will  be  one  of  the  very 
important  extra-curricular  activities  in  a  school 
for  the  blind. 

The  Student  Council  :  Home  room  activity 
may  sometimes  encroach  student  council  but  if 
planned  well  it  need  not.  It  is  always  the  tendency 
to  overprotect  the  blind  students  in  a  School  for 
the  Blind.  Life  is  made  easy  for  them.  Very  few 
opportunities  are  given  to  them  to  lead  an  inde- 


pendent life,  but  in  modern  days  the  educationists 
and  welfare  officers  realize  that  the  blind  person 
has  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  the  sighted  society 
at  a  later  time  and  so  he  must  prepare  for  it  while 
he  is  receiving  academic  education.  The  school 
should  educate  every  student  to  live  successfully 
in  a  democracy.  The  student  council  should  be 
the  result  of  a  need  felt  by  the  students  themselves. 
Any  plan  should  have  the  support  of  the  individual 
members  who  form  the  group.  It  may  take  a  year 
or  two  before  a  proper  student  council  is  properly 
initiated  and  begins  to  function.  It  should  represent 
the  whole  school.  Representatives  should  be 
elected  from  each  group.  The  main  objective  of  the 
council  should  be  the  good  of  the  entire  school 
and  not  of  any  particular  group.  Every  student 
should  feel  that  he  is  represented  in  the  council. 

The  student  council  in  a  school  for  the  blind 
has  a  responsible  job  as  the  school  is  usually  a 
residential  one.  The  student  council  members  take 
an  active  part  in  the  hostel  life  of  the  students  as 
well. 

The  council  should  not  be  large  and  teachers 
should  be  elected  to  the  council.  The  powers  and 
duties  should  be  laid  down  and  they  should  be 
free  to  exercise  those  powers  and  privileges.  The 
Principal  is  responsible  for  everything  that  goes 
on  in  the  school  and  so,  as  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion, he  retains  veto  power,  but  he  should  use  it 
very  rarely. 

Local  needs  should  determine  type  of 
organization.  It  is  very  hard  to  say  which  type  is 
best.  Much  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  school. 
Each  class  can  choose  a  representative  to  form  the 
student  council.  If  it  is  a  large  school,  a  school 
council  can  be  formed  by  electing  a  few  among  the 
class  representatives.  No  school  should  copy 
another. 

The  student  council  should  be  initiated  pro- 
perly. The  members  should  be  aware  of  the  limita- 
tions as  well  as  the  possibilities  of  the  student 
council  organization.  It  must  be  constituted  in  such 
a  way  as  to  get  recognition  and  appreciation 
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both  from  the  student  body  as  well  as  the 
faculty.  The  first  few  tasks  of  the  council  should  be 
small,  definite  and  also  successful.  This  will  pave 
the  way  for  solving  more  intricate  problems. 

There  are  very  many  things  which  the  council 
can  attempt  to  do.  A  few  of  them  are  given  beiow:-- 

1.  Welcome  new  students. 

2.  Open  a  petty  shop. 

3.  Supervise  sanitary  activities. 

4.  Visit  sick  students. 

5.  Meet  visitors. 

6.  Teach  respect  for  all  property. 

7.  Teach  punctuality. 

8.  Prevent  smoking  or  chewing  betel  leaves. 

9.  Teach  courtesy  and  friendliness. 

10.  Maintain  discipline. 

11.  Promote  debates,  dramatics,  excursions 
and  moonlight  parties  and  help  the  school 
in  financing  the  above  items. 

12.  Encourage  sight-seeing  tours  and  collect 
material  for  school  museum. 

13.  Take  care  of  plants  and  trees  in  the  school 
campus. 

The  Assembly:  The  school  assembly  has  a 
long  history  behind.  It  started  as  a  progranmie 
of  sennonic  and  moralizing  type.  Usually  the 
Principal  was  in  entire  charge  of  it.  Later  it  was 
faculty  dominated  and  then  gave  place  to  students' 
domination.  The  present  set  up  is  that  the  audience 
also  participate. 

The  Assembly  brings  together  all  the  students 
and  staff.  Talents  in  students  are  brought  forth 
as  each  one  of  them  has  an  opportunity  to  exhibit 
his  talent  in  the  Assembly.  This  in  turn  encourages 
and  enriches  other  students.  Common  ideals  and 
virtues  are  learnt  and  opportunities  are  given  for 
self  expression.  The  students  learn  to  listen  in  an 
audience  and  also  appreciate  the  important 
historic  incidents  in  the  eyes  of  great  men  and 
women  as  they  are  acted  now  and  then  in  the 
Assembly. 


A  fifteen  minutes'  assembly  will  be  sufficient 
for  a  school  for  the  blind  of  about  120  boys 
and  girls.  The  boys  and  girls  can  take 
turns  in  conducting  various  items  in  the  assembly. 
It  should  be  of  educational  and  inspirational 
value  and  avoid  being  religious.  As  far  as  possible 
announcements  should  be  very  few.  The  disclipine 
of  the  assembly  should  come  from  within  and  not 
enforced  by  the  Principal  or  faculty.  If  the  items 
are  interesting,  discipline  is  sure  to  be  maintained. 
There  should  be  proper  supervision  of  every 
assembly  programme  by  the  teachers  and  com- 
mittees. 

The  morning  is  the  best  time  for  the  assembly. 
Instead  of  the  Principal,  who  has  a  thousand  other 
duties  to  attend  to,  a  special  teacher  can  be  in 
charge  of  the  assembly  programmes.  He  will  be 
helped  by  a  small  committee  of  students.  Assembly 
programme  has  an  important  place  in  the  life  of 
schools  for  the  blind  and  will  prove  of  highly 
educative  value  to  all  clubs. 

Clubs  :  Everyone  belongs  to  some  club  or 
other  in  these  modern  days  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  students  also  like  to  belong  to  some  club. 
There  can  be  two  clubs — Boys  Club,  Girls  Club. 
The  club  members  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  work  and  play  together  and  profit  by  their 
close  relationships. 

Club  life  helps  the  student  to  spend  his  time 
more  usefully.  He  gets  interested  in  very  many 
things  which  he  won't  be  even  aware  of  in  a  class 
room  situation.  He  is  able  to  participate  in 
experiences  which  he  learnt  in  class.  The  club  life 
is  almost  the  opposite  of  class  room  life.  The  club 
life  is  informal  and  the  students  control  it  instead 
of  the  teacher  and  in  short  it  offers  freedom  and 
self  expression.  The  students  have  an  opportunity 
to  develop  any  particular  talent  they  have.  It 
helps  the  guidance  officer  to  study  the  aptitude 
of  a  student  for  education,  recreation  and  vocation. 
The  students  practise  many  of  the  qualities  which 
will  be  of  real  value  to  them  in  their  adult  life. 
They  learn  to  work  in  groups.  Some  become 
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leaders.  They  learn  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
responsibility.  There  is  give  and  take  in  the  club 
life.  He  learns  to  be  a  good  citizen. 

The  club  life  will  be  a  growth  from  the 
curricular  activities  of  the  school.  The  objects  of 
the  club  should  be  good  and  formulated  by  the 
students  themselves.  Every  student  should  be 
aware  of  the  entire  working  of  the  club  and  each 
student  should  belong  to  at  least  one  club.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  be  voluntary. 

As  schools  for  the  blind  are  residential,  club 
meetings  can  either  be  during  school  time  or  out 
of  school  hours.  The  actual  time  depends  upon 
the  set  up  of  individual  schools.  The  Principal 
should  choose  the  club  sponsors  carefully. 

The  responsibility  of  a  successful  club  life 
rests  with  the  staff  members.  The  faculty  should 
fully  understand  the  club  life  and  all  its  implica- 
tions. The  club  programmes  are  as  important  as 
curriculum.  A  thorough  study  should  be  made  of 
local  conditions,  experiences  of  club  hfe  from 
other  schools  gathered  and  proper  direction  be 
given  to  starting  of  clubs.  The  club  programmes 
should  be  modern  and  should  adapt  and  adjust  to 
changing  conditions  of  the  time. 

The  clubs  can  meet  once  a  week.  The  members 
can  have  a  badge,  to  show  their  membership  in 
the  club.  They  can  run  a  shop,  one  for  the  girls 
and  another  for  the  boys,  and  the  profit,  along  with 
a  very  small  membership  fee,  can  be  the  club's 
fund.  The  office  bearers  will  be  elected  and  the 
secretary  will  write  the  minutes  of  each  meeting 
in  as  informal  a  way  as  possible.  The  officers  will 
be  elected  for  a  year.  Sub-committees  can  be 
formed  whenever  occasion  arises. 

Clubs  can  play  an  important  part  in  assembly 
programmes.  Picnics  and  recreation  can  be 
arranged  by  the  club.  Tea  parties  and  moonlight 
parties  are  common  in  club  life.  Competitions 
between  two  clubs  can  be  arranged. 

Now  and  then  the  club  activities  should  be 
evaluated.  Through  a  set  of  questions,  the  general 


opinion  of  the  students  can  be  gathered  and  it 
can  be  used  to  improve  club  life.  The  club  and  the 
class  room  help  each  other's  growth,  and  the  day 
is  not  far  olf  when  the  club  will  form  part  and 
parcel  of  the  regular  school  work. 

Dramatics  and  Music  :  The  blind  have  lost 
one  of  the  important  senses  and  so  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  and  develop  the  remaining  four 
senses  to  the  maximum. 

Dramatics  and  music  play  a  great  part  in 
improving  speech  and  hearing.  It  gives  them 
pleasure  to  express  themselves  and  also  be  a 
source  of  recreation  to  others.  Education  is  much 
enriched  through  these  activites.  Dramatics  trains 
them  in  free  movement,  in  avoiding  blindisms,  in 
proper  friendly  sociabiUty  and  in  relaxing  the  mind. 

Often,  through  drama  and  music,  the  schools 
are  able  to  collect  money  from  the  public  and  the 
students  who  are  mostly  given  free  boarding  and 
lodging,  feel  happy  in  contributing  their  mite 
in  adding  to  the  funds  of  the  school. 

The  public  are  sometimes  pampered  with  low 
grade  drama  or  play.  A  properly  practised  drama 
in  a  school  raises  the  standard  of  dramatization 
and  inculcates  in  the  minds  of  the  public  a  better 
appreciation  of  a  good  drama  and  encourages  the 
demand  for  a  higher  type  of  drama  or  picture. 
A  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  The  regular  routine 
of  the  school  should  not  be  wrecked  by  preparing 
too  elaborate  a  play  which  consmnes  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy. 

Class  room  teaching  is  sometimes  dull  and 
uninteresting.  Dramatics  and  music  supplement 
and  make  class-room  teaching  very  interesting. 
A  lesson  learnt  through  drama  is  understood  and 
retained  by  students  much  better.  The  various 
departments  of  the  school  co-operate  to  make  the 
drama  a  successful  one. 

A  dramatic  club  can  be  started  with  the  usual 
office  bearers  and  various  committees  to  sponsor 
the  different  activities. 


The  chief  committee  should  have  more  than 
one  teacher.  They  will  help  the  students  in  selecting 
plays,  or  writing  out  an  original  play  that  will 
suit  the  local  conditions,  and  getting  materials 
that  are  necessary  for  the  drama.  Now  and  then 
a  professional  director  can  be  invited  to  the 
dramatic  club. 

The  dramatic  club  will  be  responsible  for  all 
dramas  and  plays.  They  will  get  the  help  of  the 
Principal  for  costumes  and  other  materials  for 
the  drama. 

Music  is  now  often  treated  as  one  of  the 
subjects  in  the  curriculum  but  a  music  club  has 
many  possibilities.  It  co-operates  with  the  dramatic 
club  and  can  be  a  strong  support  to  it.  They  can 
develop  music  to  a  very  high  standard  as  most 
of  the  students  stay  in  the  school  for  many  years. 
They  can  give  concerts  and  also  take  part  in  the 
radio  music  programme. 

Literary  Society  :  The  blind  students  are  at 
their  best  in  debating  or  speaking  contests. 

The  office  bearers  can  be  mixed.  If  the  secretary 
is  a  boy,  the  treasurer  can  be  a  girl,  or  vice  versa. 
One  of  the  teachers  can  be  the  President. 

Literary  Society  offers  opportunities  to  one 
and  all  to  practise  speech  and  develop  thinking. 
It  improves  the  vocabulary  of  students  and  trains 
them  for  public  speaking.  The  general  knowledge 
of  the  students  is  increased  and  they  learn  to 
behave  well  when  a  speech  is  on. 

With  proper  supervision  and  encouragement 
much  can  be  done  to  improve  the  general  tone  of 
the  school  and  every  student  will  be  eager  to  take 
part  in  it  one  way  or  another.  They  will  feel  it  as 
an  honour  to  contribute  their  talents.  There  is 
scope  and  opportunity  for  everyone,  from  child 
to  a  grown  up  student,  to  take  part  in  it. 

Now  and  then  the  faculty  should  coach  the 
students  in  proper  debate  and  public  speaking. 
A  few  experts  from  outside  can  now  and  then  be 
invited.  Later,  the  students  and  staff  can  evaluate 


a  particular  programme  in  a  debate  so  that  they 
may  know  how  to  improve  on  each  debate  or 
speech. 

Athletics :  Physical  Education  is  very 
important  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  as  the  bUnd 
children,  because  of  lack  of  eyesight,  tend  to  cut 
short  the  physical  movement  of  the  body  and 
often  become  so  helpless  as  to  need  a  guide  to  go 
from  place  to  place.  Every  blind  child  should  take 
part  in  all  physical  activities. 

A  physical  training  instructor  is  recommended 
for  every  school  for  the  blind.  It  will  be  too  much 
to  expect  to  have  one  for  the  girls  and  one  for  the 
boys,  but,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
teachers,  a  proper  programme  for  physical  educa- 
tion can  be  drawn  to  suit  all  practical  purposes. 

Athletics  play  a  great  part  in  mental  and 
social  training  of  each  child.  It  quickens  the  slow, 
and  calms  down  the  hotheaded  student.  Physical 
Education  can  be  given  thrice  a  week  and  students 
should  have  the  facilities  to  play  games  every  day 
with  the  supervision  and  co-operation  of  the 
faculty.  Unless  the  faculty  has  the  opportunity 
to  play  games  every  day  among  themselves, 
it  is  very  hard  to  expect  to  take  keen  interest 
in  games  for  the  students.  A  healthy  mind 
is  a  healthy  body.  Unless  the  staff  are  healthy,  it 
will  be  very  hard  to  promote  the  physical  and 
mental  welfare  of  the  students.  So  every  school 
for  the  blind  should  have  one  or  two  games 
exclusively  for  the  staff  members.  This  gives  an 
opportunity  to  the  staff  members  from  the  diff- 
erent part  in  the  departments  to  come  together 
and  take  game  as  one  family. 

Pf  The  student  learns  to  co-operate  in  his  team 
and  learns  to  be  a  good  sport,  not  only  in  the 
games  field  but  also  in  every  day  life.  He  will  learn 
to  put  forth  his  best  effort  in  all  he  does  and  take 
defeat  calmly.  It  is  relaxing  to  mind  and  body  and 
fosters  love  of  school  audits  environment.  Because 
there  will  be  only  a  few  schools  for  the  blind,  it  is 
not  possible  to  have  inter-scholastic  Athletics. 
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The  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  take  an 
active  part  in  all  physical  activities  as  they  do  not 
come  as  much  forward  as  the  boys. 

Every  blind  school  should  provide  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  following  facilities  for  recreation: — 

1.  See  Saw 

2.  Jungle  Jim 

3.  Sliding  Jack 

4.  Swing 

5.  Running  Track 

6.  Balls  with  bells  inside 

7.  Tug-of-War  Rope 

8.  Skipping  Rope 

9.  Gunny  Bags 

10.  Bowling  Alley  (9  pins) 

1 1 .  Draughts 

12.  Dominoes 

13.  Playing  Cards. 

In  addition,  the  school  should  have  the  various 
equipment  for  formal  drill. 

School  Trips  and  Tours  :  Financial  considera- 
tion often  prevents  blind  students  from  going  on 
frequent  trips  and  tours,  but,  just  like  everybody 
else,  they  enjoy  them.  Some  ways  and  means 
should  be  made  to  finance  such  trips  as  they  are 
part  and  parcel  of  education. 

The  trip  can  either  be  a  small  one  to  a  short 
distance  or  a  bigger  group  to  a  longer  distance 
lasting  several  days.  Owing  to  lack  of  funds,. the 
trip  can  be  limited  to  2  days  for  a  group  of  50  to 
70  strong. 

The  trip  should  have  a  definite  aim  and  lot 
of  preparations  should  be  made  before  the  actual 
trip  takes  place.  Planning  should  be  made  a  month 
ahead  and  the  place  should  be  visited  beforehand 
by  one  or  two  faculty  members.  Later,  the  students 
should  be  prepared  for  the  trip.  They  should 
know  what  to  look  for  and  why  the  trip  is  made- 
In  fact  the  whole  thing  should  be  an  outcome  of  a 
need  felt  by  the  students  in  the  class  rooms.  There 


should  be  one  short  trip,  each  term  and  a  long 
tour  once  a  year.  Money  spent  on  these  trips  and 
tours  will  be  well  spent. 

After  each  trip  and  tour,  there  should  be  a 
lively  discussion  over  all  that  happened  during 
those  happy  moments  and  all  that  was  learnt 
should  be  brought  out.  An  evaluation  should  be 
made  so  that  the  faculty  and  students  might  make 
use  of  experience  gained,  for  future  tours. 

At  the  bsginning  of  each  year  the  staff  can 
invite  students  to  give  suggestions  of  places  to  be 
visited  during  the  year.  This  will  create  interest 
among  students  about  the  important  places  to  be 
visited  in  the  neighbourhood.  A  fund  can  be 
created  from  different  sources  to  make  it  possible 
for  all  students  to  take  advantage  of  these  trips 
and  tours. 

Publications  :  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
each  school  for  the  blind  has  some  simple 
machinery  to  produce  a  numbsr  of  copies  of  a 
small  magazine  in  Braille,  or  at  least  a  newspaper 
in  Braille.  The  Uformite  process  is  recommended 
by  which  a  master  Braille  Sheet  is  made  with  the 
help  of  Perkins  Brailler.  Glue  is  smeared  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Braille  Sheet,  After  the  glue 
hardens,  the  master  sheet,  with  a  plain  braille 
paper,  is  put  through  a  Press  and  a  copy  is  made. 
Several  copies  can  be  made  in  this  way. 

With  the  help  of  a  teacher,  a  set  of  student 
can  be  in  charge  of  this  publication.  This  body 
should  be  a  responsible  one  and  the  teacher  chosen 
should  have  the  confidence  of  the  Principal  and 
students.  They  can  bring  out  short  stories,  news 
about  the  school,  any  interesting  news  about  the 
activities  of  the  blind  all  over  the  world  and  advice 
and  humour.  This  is  a  laborious  process  but  with 
proper  guidance  and  encouragement,  much  can 
be  achieved. 

Much  depends  upon  availability  of  thick 
paper  and  money  to  buy  them.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  a  separate  room  is  allotted  for  the  publica- 
tions. Both  boys  and  girls  can  take  part  in  it. 
If  it  is  possible,  ink  print  copies  of  the  Braille 
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Publications  can  be  circulated  among  friends  who 
will  even  come  forward  to  finance  this  department. 

The  publication  department  has  a  big 
responsibility  as  they  should  be  careful  as  not  to 
offend  any  one.  This  will  also  train  students  to 
respect  the  feeling  of  others  and  not  to  put  anything 
in  writing,  even  if  they  felt  genuinely  grieved  about 
any  injustice  done. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  :  With  the  help 
of  a  Scout  Master  and  Ranger  much  can  be  done 
to  promote  these  two  organizations. 

Weekly  meetings  should  be  held  and  the 
students  are  bound  to  show  a  lot  of  enthusiasm  for 
these  movements.  This  helps  in  having  outside 
contacts  with  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl  Guides  of 
schools  for  sighted  children.  The  blind  can  partici- 
pate in  very  many  activities  of  Scouts  and  Guides 
and  they  have  a  place  in  Scout  and  Guide  rallies. 

Conclusion  :  Extra-curricular  activities  in 
schools  for  the  blind  should  be  given  the  same 
importance  as  the  regular  curricular  subjects. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  of  education  is  to  make  a 
person  a  good  citizen  of  his  country.  Extra- 
curricular activities  give  practical  training  to  the 
student  to  become  a  fully  trained  person  to  take 
his  place  in  society.  Activities  like  Scout  and 
Guide  movements  often  bring  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  together.  More  opportunities  can  be 
given  by  inviting  girls  and  boys  of  local  Colleges 
and  High  Schools  to  mingle  with  the  blind  students 
once  a  week. 

The  success  of  extra-curricular  activities 
depends  largely  on  the  amount  of  time  spent  over 


them  by  the  Principal  and  faculty  members.  The 
Principal  should  be  free  from  too  much  outside 
control  and  left  free  to  develop  the  various  curri- 
cular and  extra-curricular  activities. 

There  should  be  one  teacher  for  every  8 
pupils  and  in  addition  there  should  be  music 
teacher,  prevocational  instructor,  physical  training 
instructor  and  a  guidance  officer.  The  Principal 
should  prepare  the  staff  members  to  take  active 
part  in  one  or  more  extra-curricular  activities  and 
lighten  their  teaching  load  by  giving  one  period 
a  day  as  leisure.  As  mentioned  earlier,  every  staff 
member  should  spend  an  hour  in  the  evening  for 
his  own  recreation.  This  also  paves  the  way  for 
the  Principal  and  staff  to  work  in  a  school  for 
the  blind  as  one  family,  striving  together  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind. 

Every  school  should  have  plenty  of  land  space 
and  also  accommodation  facilities  so  that  they  can 
live  in  a  healthy  and  free  atomosphere,  making 
use  of  every  facility  which  the  school  is  able  to 
provide  for  them. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller  has  remarked  "The  heaviest 
burden  of  the  blind  is  not  blindness  but  idleness". 
The  blind  child  in  a  school  for  the  blind  where  all 
these  extra-curricular  activities  are  provided  will 
not  have  even  a  second  to  spend  in  idleness.  The 
child  is  sure  to  grow  into  a  healthy,  active  and 
useful  citizen  of  his  country. 

May  the  Lord  Almighty  provide  adequate 
extra-curricular  activities  in  every  school  for  the 
blind  and  may  they  grow  from  strength  to  strength. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  STUDIES  OF  THE  BLIND 


By 

Mr.  B.  A.  NANDAGOPAUL, 

B.A.  (Hons),  B.T. 

Principal,    Govt.  School  for  the  Blind,  Poonamallee. 


It  is  but  recently  that  Psychology  has  ceased 
to  be  a  hand  maid  of  Philosophy  and  has  come  to 
live  on  its  own.  No  doubt  from  the  very  early 
times  of  its  independent  existence,  or  rather  from 
the  beginning  of  the  scientific  outlook  in 
Psychology,  the  blind  were  taken  up  for  study. 
For  that  matter,  even  Phrenology  has  made  its 
own  attempts  to  study  the  blind.  Binet,  for  example, 
has  reported  that  the  skulls  of  the  congenitally 
blind  were  of  smaller  proportions  than  those  of 
sighted. 

But  it  must  be  stated  in  frankness  that  the 
blind  were  studied  not  for  the  sake  of  the  blind 
but  for  establishing  theories  connected  with  the 
abilities  of  the  sighted.  The  blind  constituted 
excellent  "  negative  instances  ".  It  was  not  till  the 
second  decade  of  this  century  that  attempts  were 
made  to  study  the  blind  as  such.  Even  then  the 
problems  of  a  blind  child  are  not  concentrated  on. 

.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  due  to  any  apathy 
or  lack  of  interest  in  the  psychologists.  It  is  a 
matter  of  sheer  lack  of  opportunity  and  availability 
of  proper  material  for  study.  Before  the  schools 
for  the  blind  were  organized  properly,  it  used  to 
be  very  difficult  to  find  enough  blind  to  effect 
good  statistical  studies  of  any  trait.  Even  now  this 
difficulty  is  not  overcome.  Samuel  Hayes,  perhaps 
the  most  leading  worker  in  this  field,  told  me  that 
he  found  it  difficult  to  find  a  group  of  100  children 
to  study  certain  traits  under  controlled  conditions. 
Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  psychological  study 
of  the  blind  child  has  not  marched  as  fast  as  of 
other  subjects. 

All  the  same,  it  must  be  emphasised  how  much 
the  study  is  considered  important  for  proper 
education  of  a  blind  child.  Several  of  the  miscon- 
ceptions about  the  blind  were  given  the  "  go-by" 


and  the  educationists  have  been  allowed  to  tackle 
the  problems  of  the  Blind  children  in  a  more 
scientific  manner.  We  hardly  ever  study  about  the 
"facial  vision  "  except  for  academic  interest  or 
for  sheer  amusement.  No  educationist  wastes 
his  energy  in  finding  out  what  "  compensation  " 
a  blind  child  might  have.  He  never  more 
expects  to  dig  out  gold  !  He  has  settled  down  to 
take  stock  of  the  brute  facts,  the  residuary  senses, 
and  adopt  his  teaching-technique  to  these  facts, 

The  recent  findings  of  psychology  have  been 
beneficial  to  the  education  of  the  blind  in  positive 
sense  too.  Several  important  guesses  regarding  the 
technique  of  education  of  the  blind  have  been 
put  on  psychological  foundation.  For  example, 
Louis  Braille  invented  the  six-dot  system  just  by 
empirical  method  and  it  battled  much  against  the 
New  York  point.  It  won  its  battle  on  incidental 
facts  such  as  the  bulk  of  literature  that  Braille 
System  had  produced  and  the  sheer  number  of 
nations  that  have  adopted  Braille  System  rather 
than  the  impsrative  necessity  of  psychological 
law.  It  was  left  for  Wundt  to  establish  that  the 
span  of  attention  could  exceed  six  separate 
simultaneous  impressions.  Had  only  the  supporters 
of  Braille  system  been  equipped  with  this  simple 
fundamental  fact  about  perception  how  much  of 
energy  and  time  could  have  been  saved! 

Though  the  psychological  facts  that  have  been 
thoroughly  established  regarding  the  blind  child 
are  few,  they  are  of  far  reaching  consequence,  if 
they  could  be  put  to  proper  use.  I  shall  give  below 
a  few  examples  of  the  recent  findings.  It  is  for  the 
teachers  engaged  in  schools  to  make  the  best  use 
of  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties, 

latelligence  :  Pintner,  reports  after  assessing 
thousands  of  blind  children  with  the  Hayes-Binet 
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tests  that  the  blind  on  average  are  only  slightly 
below  the  sighted  in  general  intelligence.  There 
would  seem,  however,  to  be  a  larger  percentage 
of  dull  and  feeble  minded  cases  among  blind. 
These  findings  seem  to  corroborate  those  of 
Terman.  The  following  table  of  his  studies  of  a 
thousand  unselected  children  will  broadly  indicate 
how  the  blind  stand  when  compared  with  sighted 
children. 


Genius 

Very  Superior 
Superior 
Average 
Dull 

Borderline 
Feeble  minded 


Blind  % 
0.3 
1.0 
5.0 
68.0 
12.0 
7.0 
3.0 


Seeing  ' 
0.5 
2.0 
9.0 
76.0 
8.0 
2.0 
0.3 


Acquisition  of  Knowledge  :  It  is  agreed  on 
all  hands  that  bulk  of  our  knowledge  comes  through 
our  sense  of  seeing.  But  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  only  source,  nor  is  it  such  an  indispensable  one 
either.  There  are  certain  experiences  which  will 
not  be  possible  without  sight,  as  for  example  light, 
colour  and  shades.  Being  so  trained,  a  normal  man 
pictures  in  terms  of  visual  images  wherever 
possible.  A  blind  man  has  to  perforce,  acquire 
knowledge  in  terms  of  the  other  senses  viz.  touch, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  muscle  movement  etc.  The 
loss  of  sight  has  certain  pronounced  efforts  on  a 
child.  It  is  through  sight  that  a  child  gets  stimulated 
first.  Distant  objects  can  stimulate  a  child  best 
only  by  sight  and  to  far  lesser  extent  by  sound 
and  smell. 

A  child  fixes  its  gaze  on  a  bright  object  much 
earlier  than  it  hears  a  melody.  It  recognizes  the 
sight  of  its  mother  as  early  as  the  second  month 
whereas  it  identifies  her  voice  much  later.  Even 
for  a  grownup  infant  the  stimulation  through 
sight  is  much  more  than  any  other  sense.  Seated 
in  a  pram,  a  child  could  be  attracted  by  the  flying 
birds,  the  passers-by,  the  beauty  of  flowers  in  the 
fields,  the  colour  of  the  toys  etc.  Without  sight  the 
world  of  a  child  shrinks  to  what  it  can  touch  and 
such  sounds  as  it  can  identify.  The  curiosity  of 


the  blind  child  therefore  is  not  as  much  excited 
as  that  of  an  ordinary  child.  Hence  a  blind  child 
depends  on  properly  trained  sighted  persons  to 
acquire  enough  knowledge  to  be  on  par  with  an 
average  sighted  child.  Even  later  the  child  depends 
upon  getting  proper  training  of  the  other  senses 
in  order  to  understand  the  environment.  The 
greatest  of  the  difficulty  is  that  the  child  lives  in 
a  world  created  by  the  sighted.  So  it  has  to  reorient 
its  expressions  in  terms  of  the  residuary  senses. 
Until  such  time,  it  might  resort  to  parrot-like 
repetition  of  words  or  sentences  used  by  the 
sighted  brethren.  Hence,  if  proper  care  is  not 
taken,  its  expressions  may  be  merely  verbal  rather 
than  meaningful. 

If  properly  trained,  even  these  residuary  senses 
of  the  blind  persons  could  be  so  helpful  as  to  enable 
them  to  understand  the  outer  world  in  a  very 
detailed  manner.  There  are  blind  persons  whose 
sense  of  hearing  is  so  well-trained  that  they  could 
detect  a  mechanical  imperfection  in  a  motor 
engine  by  the  noise  it  makes.  His  touch  could  be 
so  well  trained  that  he  could  identify  the  nature 
and  quality  of  delicate  fabrics  and  very  often  feel 
the  embroidery  on  it  and  detect  mistakes  if  any. 

Social  Development  :  No  parent  ever  chooses 
to  have  a  blind  child.  Sensible  parents  sublimate 
their  sorrow  to  one  of  compassion  and  help  the 
child  to  make  best  of  its  life.  But  a  thoughtless 
one  may  consider  it  a  curse.  Whatever  it  be, 
the  initial  shock  of  parents  when  they  learn  first 
about  the  blindness  of  their  child  is  tremendous. 
Marie  Petraglia  sat  in  the  telephone  booth  numbed 
by  the  shock.  She  described  her  feeling  thus  : 
"  It  was  as  if  someone  close  to  me  had  suddenly 
died".  She  was  left  wondering  why  God  ever  chose 
to  punish  her  like  that.  She  began  to  entertain 
doubts  if  it  would  be  possible  for  her  husband 
to  continue  to  love  a  woman  who  had  given  birth 
to  such  a  child. 

Marie  Petraglia  is  just  a  typical  parent.  Her 
reactions  to  a  blind  child  are  quite  normal.  It 
only  reveals  to  us  what  an  incongenial  atmosphere 
a  blind  child  lands  in.  Nature  is  not  cruel. 
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Society  is  not  really  uncharitable  to  the  blind 
totally  and  wilfully.  If  only  the  parents  of  the 
blind  child  could  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  child 
and  trained  how  they  could  be  helpful  to  the 
blind  child  to  stand  on  its  own  legs  when  it  grows 
up,  a  frustrated  parent  may  turn  out  to  be  an 
unobtrusive  social  worker. 

Similar  is  the  initial  hostility  of  the  siblings 
and  friends.  They  seem  to  hastily  presume  that  a 
child  minus  sight  is  not  worth  claiming  as  a  brother 
or  a  friend.  Perhaps,  they  do  not  know  how  to 
play  with  it,  how  to  comfort  it,  how  to  enable  the 
child  to  share  the  fine  experiences  they  have.  It  is 
here  that  a  good  home  teacher  could  be  of  tremen- 
dous help.  She  could  efTect  proper  liaison  between 
the  blind  child  and  the  group  in  which  it  happens, 
to  live. 

Fundamentally,  the  human  drives,  aspirations, 
needs,  mechanisms  of  adjustment  are  quite  similar 
to  those  of  the  sighted.  It  is  the  attitude  of  the 
society  that  creates  all  the  difficulties.  With 
sympathy  and  understanding  a  blind  child  could 
be  enabled  to  meet  any  social  demand  and  perhaps 
even  be  helped  to  win  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
society.  We  all  know  how  Helen  Keller  who  was 
an  intractable,  petulant,  irritable  child  has  been 
trained  to  be  the  most  beloved,  respected  and 
admired  person  of  our  times  by  the  sympathy  and 
understanding  of  Anne  Sullivan.  Perhaps  she  is 
the  most  outstanding  example  that  any  teacher  of 
the  blind  or  any  society  could  ever  think  of 
achieving. 


So  it  is  imperative  that  a  blind  child  is  placed 
in  a  conducive  environment  as  early  as  possible 
to  enable  it  to  bring  out  its  very  best  abilities  into 
action.  Several  angularities  may  have  to  be  rubbed 
off.  Attainment  of  proper  adjustment  by  the  blind 
children  is  likely  to  call  for  greater  effort  than  by 
the  normal  children.  Still,  social  justice  demands 
that  it  be  done.  An  untrained  blind  child  is  likely 
to  resort  to  escape  reactions  and  even  completely 
withdraw  from  the  Society. 

Summary  and  Conclusion  :  The  Blind  have 
not  so  far  been  studied  very  intensively  by  the 
Psychologists.  There  is  a  rich  virgin  field  for 
future  research  scholars.  The  Blind  are  in  most 
respects  similar  to  the  sighted  brethren  except  that 
they  may  perhaps  be  slightly  lower  in  intelligence, 
retarded  in  educational  and  other  achievements 
and  social  maturity,  but  these  could  be  offset  by 
proper  training  and  education. 

To  conduct  properly  the  Welfare  Services 
of  the  Blind  the  present  Psychological  studies 
seem  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  the  following; — 

1 .  More  extensive  and  intensive  psychological 
studies  of  the  Blind  Children, 

2.  Special  training  facilities  for  the  blind  at 
pre-school  and  at  other  levels  of  education, 

3.  Specialist  teachers  for  the  Blind, 

4.  Specialist  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind, 

5.  Social  Workers  who  could  promote  the 
sympathetic  understanding  between  the 
Society  and  the  Blind. 
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EDUCATING  BLIND  CHILDREN  AT  REGULAR 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

By 

Miss  REHMUT  FAZALBHOY 
Diploma  in  School  Teaching,  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  London. 
Lecturer  on  Education  of  the  Handicapped,  St.  X'avier's  Institute  of  Education,  Bombay 

and 

Honorary  Secretary,  Blind  Men's  Association. 


"  What  will  be  the  proper  method  of  schooling 
for  our  blind  child  ?  Shall  we  send  him  to  a 
residential  school  for  blind  children,  or  keep  him 
at  home  and  have  him  attend  a  special  class  for 
blind  children  at  a  regular  day  school  ?  " 

Such  are  the  questions  which  parents  of  blind 
children  in  the  United  States  of  America  ask 
themselves  when  their  children  reach  the  school- 
going  age.  These  parents  are  fortunate  in  having 
such  a  choice,  for,  in  addition  to  the  residential 
schools,  several  schemes  for  educating  blind 
children  with  sighted  children  have  been  developed 
in  that  country.  This  movement  started  in  1900 
when  the  first  special  classes  for  blind  children 
were  established  in  some  public  schools  in  Chicago. 
The  movement  gained  rapid  recognition.  Dr.  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  recently 
reported  : 

"In  1935  only  8%  of  the  blind  children 
being  educated  in  the  United  States  were 
enrolled  in  public  school  classes.  In  1955  the 
percentage  was  21.  Now  classes  are  constantly 
being  opened,  so  that  a  conservative  estimate 
indicates  that  approximately  40%  of  the  total 
school  population  of  about  10,000  blind 
children  are  in  public  school  systems." 

Since  1784,  when  the  first  school  for  the  blind 
was  started  in  Paris,  all  countries  in  the  world, 
where  facilities  for  educating  blind  children  are 
available,  have  accepted  the  residential  school  as 
being  the  most  suitable  arrangement,  affording 


the  best  opportunities  for  blind  children  to  be 
educated  and  prepared  to  take  their  place  in 
society. 

The  advantages  of  the  residential  school 
cannot  be  disputed.  These  schools  are  specially 
equipped  and  staffed  to  cater  to  the  specialised 
needs  of  blind  children,  both  in  education  and 
personal  development.  This  helps  the  blind  child 
to  feel  happy  and  secure  and  the  chances  of  his 
developing  deep  complexes  are  minimised.  Also, 
it  is  possible  for  special  emphasis  to  be  laid  on 
certain  subjects  such  as  Music,  Crafts  and  Braille 
which  will  help  the  child  towards  uUimately  gaining 
economic  independence.  In  some  countries  the 
residential  school  building  itself  incorporates  many 
features  which  are  desirable  for  the  early  training 
and  comfort  of  the  blind  child.  Special  markings 
on  walls  to  indicate  direction,  proper  shelves  for 
Braille  books,  raihngs  on  the  playgrounds  to 
ensure  safety,  are  but  a  few  such  features.  The 
school  usually  has  a  good  Braille  library  of  its 
own,  and  much  attention  can  be  given  to  extra- 
curricular activities. 

What  then  has  given  rise  to  this  new  trend  of 
thought?  This  desire  of  parents  to  send  their  blind 
children  to  regular  day  schools  along  with  sighted 
children  ?  There  are  two  main  reasons  : 

Firstly,  some  parents  are  reluctant — and  quite 
understandably  so — to  send  their  blind  children 
away  from  home  to  residential  schools.  This  is 
not  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  child  who  attends 
the  regular  day  school.  Here  he  can  remain  at 
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home  and  have  his  full  share  of  family  life  along 
with  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Secondly,  he  is  able  to  maintain  continuous 
social  relationships  with  the  sighted  world  in  which 
he  must  live  and  work.  The  realization  of  the 
importance  of  these  two  factors  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  several  programmes  of  co-education  of 
the  blind  and  the  sighted. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  special  classes 
for  blind  children  in  public  schools  in  the  U.S. 
are  conducted.  In  the  first  plan,  known  as  the 
CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN,  the  blind  child  is 
enrolled  in  a  special  room  where  a  teacher  of 
blind  children  is  available  to  him  and  assists  him 
in  his  work.  From  this  room  the  blind  child  goes 
to  the  regular  class  rooms  for  as  many  hours  of 
participation  in  regular  classroom  work  as  possible 
and  individually  advisable.  The  special  teacher 
co-operates  closely  with  the  regular  classroom 
teachers  and  supplements  the  special  materials 
and  equipments  to  enable  the  child  to  keep  pace 
with  his  seeing  schoolmates.  In  the  INTEGRATED 
PLAN,  the  blind  child  is  enrolled  in  a  regular 
classroom  with  a  special  teacher  for  blind  children 
available  to  him  in  a  separate  room.  The  regular 
teacher  refers  the  blind  child  to  the  special  teacher 
whenever  the  need  for  special  instruction  arises 
or  when  the  child  needs  planning  of  his  programme 
or  special  guidance.  The  difference  between  the 
two  plans  is  that  in  the  former  the  special  teacher 
is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  blind  child, 
whereas  in  the  latter  the  classroom  teacher  carries 
this  responsibility.  There  is  yet  another  plan, 
known  as  the  ITINERANT  TEACHER  PLAN. 
Here  too  the  blind  children  are  enrolled  in  the 
regular  classroom,  but  whereas  in  the  INTEGRAT- 
ED and  CO-OPERATIVE  PLANS  the  special 
teacher  is  available  throughout  the  school  day,  in 
the  ITINERANT  TEACHER  PLAN  she  is 
available  only  at  specified  times.  This  plan 
requires  a  greater  amount  of  independence  and 
resourcefulness  from  the  blind  child  than  any 
other  arrangement.  The  classroom  teacher  too 
needs  to  have  some  knowledge  of  the  teaching 
methods  without  which  the  education  of  the  blind 


child  cannot  adequately  proceed.  This  plan  is 
suitable  when  the  blind  child  has  reached  the 
secondary  stage,  for  by  that  time  he  has  learnt  the 
essential  skills  and  gone  through  a  long  enough 
period  of  experimental  learning  to  carry  on 
independently  his  search  for  further  knowledge. 

These  and  other  plans  which  have  been  deve- 
loped on  similar  lines,  have  brought  to  light 
certain  other  factors  which  have  proved  the 
worth  of  such  co-educational  schemes  and  lent 
impetus  to  their  organisation.  These  schemes  have 
helped  to  remove  to  a  large  extent  the  exaggerated 
ideas  about  the  effects  of  blindness — which  were 
nearly  always  all  negative — and  to  create  an  under- 
standing that  the  blind  child  has  essentially  the 
same  needs  as  any  other  growing  child.  It  has  been 
found  too  that  only  a  few  adaptations  are  neces- 
sary, and  which  can  be  made  according  to  the 
child's  capabilities  without  any  great  demand  on 
the  teacher's  time.  Moreover,  it  has  often  proved 
to  be  an  enriching  experience  in  the  lives  of  sighted 
children  to  become  acquainted  with  blind  children 
and  to  discover  that  after  all  such  children  are  not 
really  different  from  themselves.  All  these 
factors  are  of  considerable  advantage  to  the  blind 
child  who  is  able  to  remain  with  his  family  and 
attend  a  regular  day  school. 

Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  these  advantages 
outweigh  those  provided  by  the  residential  school 
or  vice-versa.  After  all,  the  important  thing  is 
that  each  blind  child  should  be  educated  according 
to  his  individual  needs.  America  has  accepted 
and  developed  the  co-educational  system.  England 
on  the  other  hand,  feels  that  the  residential  school 
has  served,  and  is  still  adequately  serving  the 
needs  of  her  blind  children. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  important  part  of 
my  discussion,  which  is  to  show  how  economic 
and  social  conditions  in  our  country  make  it 
necessary  for  us  to  adopt  co-education  of  the  blind 
and  the  sighted  in  order  to  develop  an  educational 
system  which  can  better  serve  the  needs  of  our 
blind  children. 
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In  India  we  have,  as  statisticians  say,  2,000,000 
blind  persons  of  whom  over  30%  are  childen  of 
school  going  age.  At  present  there  are  about  75 
residential  schools  and  Institutions  for  the  Blind 
where  about  2,000  children  and  adults  are  receiving 
educational  and  vocational  guidance.  But  what  of 
the  large  numbers  of  children  for  whom  facilities 
have  still  to  be  developed?  It  will  be  well-nigh 
impossible  for  centuries  to  come  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  according  to  the  traditional 
form.  Thousands  of  schools  would  be  required, 
and  the  cost  of  putting  up  buildings  and  maintain- 
ing the  establishments  is  quite  beyond  conception. 
A  system  of  co-education  of  the  blind  and  the 
sighted  can,  in  some  small  measure,  fill  in  this 
vital  need  and  make  it  possible  for  blind  children 
to  receive  education  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 
Besides,  it  is  always  necessary  for  blind  children 
desiring  higher  academic  education  to  study  with 
sighted  children  at  one  stage  or  another.  Why  not 
then  develop  this  method  on  a  systematic 
basis?  In  the  urban  areas,  at  least  one  school 
could  be  selected  and  equipped  to  accept  blind 
children  with  a  special  teacher  in  charge.  Any  of 
the  teaching  plans  mentioned  earlier  could  be 
followed  depending  on  the  type  of  school  which 
is  selected  and  the  teaching  techniques  prevalent 
there.  In  rural  areas,  however,  such  plans  will 
not  be  practicable.  Rural  schools  cannot  afford 
special  facilities  and  special  teachers.  But  it  is 
possible  to  select  a  few  teachers  from  these  schools 
and  train  them  in  the  techniques  required  for 
educating  blind  children,  and  also  in  Braille, 
handicrafts  and  psychology.  These  teachers  could 
then  return  to  the  villages  and  have  a  few  blind 
children  in  the  regular  classes  and  attend  to  their 
needs  quite  adequately. 

Both  Government  and  voluntary  agencies 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  have  been 
aware  of  the  need  for  launching  such  schemes  for 
educating  blind  children  in  our  country,  and  I 
would  like  to  quote  here  opinions  from  two 
publications  where  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
subject.  My  first  quotation  has  been  taken  from  a 
booklet  published  in  1954  entitled  "The  Blind 


in  India"  by  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  Honorary 
General  Secretary,  National  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Capt.  Desai  says: 

"In  view  of  the  many  advantages  of  this 
system,  and  especially  in  view  of  the  compara- 
tive low  cost,  the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind  recommended  the  experiment  (of  co- 
education of  blind  and  sighted  children)  to 
the  Union  and  State  Governments.  The 
suggestion  was  to  make  provisions  for 
such  co-education  in  at  least  one  selected 
school  in  every  district,  a  specially  trained 
teacher  with  a  knowledge  of  Braille  and 
psychology  being  attached  to  such  schools.  " 

My  second  quotation  is  from  a  report  also 
pubUshed  in  1954  entitled  "  Blind  Welfare  in  the 
United  Kingdom"  by  Mr.  Lai  Advani,  Assistant 
Education  Officer,  Ministry  of  Education,  Govern- 
ment of  India.  In  the  concluding  paragraphs  of 
the  chapter  on  '  Primary  and  Secondary  Education' 
Mr.  Advani  makes  the  following  comments: — 

"  Whilst  the  educational  system  (in  England) 
is  no  doubt  efficient  and  comprehensive,  it 
tends  to  make  education  of  the  blind  rather 
expensive.  For  a  country  like  India  which  has 
limited  resources  at  its  disposal,  it  is  import- 
ant to  consider  if  equally  satisfactory  results 
cannot  be  achieved  at  a  smaller  cost. 

"It  is  felt  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
methods  of  reducing  the  cost  of  educating 
the  blind  would  be  to  send  suitable  blind 
children  to  ordinary  schools.  Although  this 
idea  has  not  been  tried  out  in  this  country 
(England),  it  seems  to  have  been  experimented 
with  good  results  in  the  United  States  ". . 

Further,  in  the  "  liong  Term  Recommendations  " 
Mr,  Advani  states  that 

"A  target  of  sending  about  ten  thousand 
suitable  blind  children  to  ordinary  schools 
should  be  fixed. " 

The  keynote  of  both  these  opinions  is  economy 
— a  vital  factor  from  the  administrator's  point  of 
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view.  We  have  seen  however  that  such  schemes 
also  have  educational  and  psychological  benefits, 
which,  from  a  teacher's  standpoint,  are  of  para- 
mount importance.  As  mentioned  earlier,  those 
blind  children  desiring  higher  academic  education 
must  eventually  study  with  sighted  children. 
Again,  this  system  gives  blind  children  the  oppor- 
tunity to  study  in  an  atmosphere  and  environment 
enjoyed  by  sighted  children,  it  serves  as  an  effective 
means  of  removing  a  public  prejudice  regarding 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  and  it  helps  also  to 
create  friendship  and  understanding  between 
children,  a  feature  so  important  for  the  handi- 
capped child. 

Yet  it  must  be  emphasised  that  not  every  blind 
child  can  be  educated  in  this  way.  It  is  preferable 
though  not  essential,  that  the  Wind  child  have  an 
I.Q.  above  the  average  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
keep  pace  with  a  class  of  sighted  children  where 
naturally  the  rate  of  work  is  quite  rapid.  However 
it  is  indeed  essential  that  he  have  the  ability  and 
temperament  to  adjust  himself  to  an  environment 
which  caters  only  to  the  needs  of  sighted  children. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  learning  with  sighted  child- 
ren imposes  a  certain  amount  of  strain  on  the 
blind  child,  and  yet, 

"it  remains  true  to  say  that  the  child  must  be 
prepared,  or  prepare  himself  for  struggle,  for 
social  contacts,  for  leading  and  being  led, 
He  must  learn  the  attitudes  of  others  towards 
himself,  and  he  must  realise  that  there  will 
be  a  time  when  economic  self-sufficiency  will 
be  demanded  of  him.  " 

— "Our  Obligations  in  Teaching  " 
By  N.  J.  Griggs. 

These  are  the  factors  which  concern  the 
teacher  deeply,  and  which  induced  me  personally 
into  attempting  a  small  experiment  in  this  field. 

The  Experiment 

Since  June  1958  two  blind  boys  have  been 
studying  in  Std.  IV  of  the  New  Activity  School, 
Bombay.  Both  boys  were  11  years  old  when  they 
joined  school.  Prior  to  that,  I  had  been  coaching 


them  privately  for  som^:  months  and  they  had 
both  acquired  proficiency  in  English  Braille 
(reading  and  writing)  and  sufficient  command  of 
the  language  to  enable  them  to  follow  lessons 
easily.  It  was  now  necessary  for  them  to  join 
school  in  order  to  derive  the  full  benefits  that 
schooling  offers. 

The  New  Activity  School  was  ideally  suited 
for  the  purpose  of  my  experiment  from  several 
points  of  view.  Firstly,  both  the  Principal  and  the 
members  of  the  staff  were  willing  to  co-operate 
fully  in  the  experiment.  Secondly,  as  its  name 
suggests,  the  teaching  technique  in  the  school  was 
based  largely  on  "Learning  by  Doing  ",  a  technique 
so  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  blind  children. 
Lastly,  the  number  of  children  in  Std.  IV  was 
small,  just  12  in  all  and  this  helped  to  make  the 
atmosphere  friendly  and  informal. 

During  the  past  year  I  followed  the  INTE- 
GRATED PLAN  which  has  been  described 
earlier.  This  meant  that  both  the  blind  boys  were 
directly  responsible  to  the  classroom  teachers 
for  their  progress.  I  was  present  at  the  school  in 
the  capacity  of  a  special  teacher,  and  stepped  in 
only  when  my  assistance  was  required— as  for 
instance,  to  explain  a  new  mathematical  rule,  or 
to  dictate  notes  written  on  the  black-board. 
Sometimes  pictures  required  special  explanations 
and  a  tactile  map  had  to  be  brought  into  use  in  a 
geography  lesson.  The  boys  also  required  special 
attention  for  hand  work  and  physical  education. 
But  apart  from  such  instances,  they  worked  along 
with  other  children  in  the  class.  The  textbooks 
for  Literature,  History,  Geography,  General  Know- 
ledge, General  Science,  Hindi  and  Gujerati  were 
all  supplied  in  Braille,  and  all  classwork  and 
homework  was  done  in  Braille  which  I  corrected. 
At  times,  as  in  the  case  of  tests,  the  two  boys 
exchanged  their  written  answers  and  each  read 
aloud  to  the  classroom  teacher  the  answers  given 
by  the  other.  She  gave  the  marks,  and  I  only 
checked  the  papers  for  accuracy  in  Braille. 

But  our  work  was  not  only  confined  to  study 
hours.  Provisions  had  to  be  made  for  recess  time 


also.  This  was  very  essential  for  it  was  here  that  the 
handicapped  children  often  found  themselves  on 
the  sidelines,  unable  to  participate  in  the  free  and 
easy  activities  of  their  sighted  companions.  Special 
games  were  therefore  brought  with  the  object  of 
enabling  these  children  to  participate  fully  in 
them,  and  thus  maintain  friendship  and  under- 
standing. 

One  such  game  specially  devised  for  blind 
and  sighted  children  to  play  together  was  "  Lotto  ", 
a  variation  of  the  popular  game  "  Housie  ".  Here 
is  a  brief  description  of  play: — 

In  the  place  of  numbers  tactile  objects  such  as 
dolls,  shells,  feathers  etc.  are  pasted  on  large 
cards  so  that  every  child  can  see  what  he  has 
got.  On  separate  small  cards  is  pasted  a  pair  to 
each  of  the  objects  on  the  larger  cards.  The  teacher 
picks  one  small  card  at  a  time  and  announces 
what  is  on  it.  The  child  having  the  pair  on  his 
card  puts  up  his  hand  and  claims  it.  The  one  who 
is  able  to  pair  all  the  objects  on  his  card  first  calls 
out  "  Lotto  ".  He  is  the  winner  and  has  the  pri- 
vilege of  taking  the  teacher's  place. 

Other  games  available  to  the  children  were 
Dominoes  with  raised  dots,  a  specially  devised 
drafts  board.  Braille  dice  (very  useful  in  team 
games)  and  jig-saw  puzzles. 

A  year  has  gone  by.  During  this  time  both  the 
boys  have  achieved  a  large  amount  of  independence 
and  have  adjusted  well  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school.  A  happy  understanding  has  sprung  up 
between  them  and  the  other  children  in  the  class 
Braille  has  been  accepted  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
classroom  routine,  and  some  of  the  children  have 
even  made  attempts  to  master  the  strange  alphabet. 
A  classmate  once  remarked  to  me:  "Wasn't 
Louis  Braille  a  wonderful  man  to  have  found  a 
way  for  blind  children  to  read  and  write?  Now, 
because  of  him,  we  and  our  blind  companions 
can  all  study  together.  "  Both  boys  have  been 
promoted  to  Std.  V.  They  have  made  many 
friends  and  are  quite  ready  to  face  the  coming  year 
with  interest  and  confidence. 


Now  that  the  initial  adjustment  period  is  over' 
in  the  coming  year  my  position  at  the  school  will 
be  that  of  the  Itinerant  Teacher,  which  means  that 
I  shall  put  in  my  presence  for  certain  periods  only 
instead  of  being  present  for  the  entire  school  day. 
It  is  both  necessary  and  advisable  that  the  boys 
learn  to  be  as  independent  as  possible  now  that 
they  have  reached  the  secondary  stage. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  scheme  expanded,  and 
similar  ventures  started  in  other  schools.  I  realise 
however  that  this  cannot  be  done  unless  there  is 
skilled  personnel  to  take  up  this  specialised  teach- 
ing. I  consider  the  special  teacher  to  be  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  scheme.  It  is  she  who  helps 
the  handicapped  child  to  overcome  the  many 
hurdles  which,  despite  his  best  efforts,  must  inevi- 
tably arise.  It  is  she  who  steps  in  when  the  class- 
room teacher  is  busy  and  unable  to  give  that  extra 
attention  the  child  occasionally  requires.  And  above 
all,  it  is  she  who  helps  to  create  a  happy,  natural 
and  healthy  understanding  between  the  sighted 
child  and  the  blind  child. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  a  training  course 
for  teachers  of  blind  children  is  to  be  started  shortly 
atPalayamkottai.  I  hope  sincerely  that  some  of  the 
teachers  who  qualify  will  undertake  to  join  this 
new  venture.  Those  teachers  who  do  decide  to  take 
up  this  aspect  of  education  will  have  to  bear  in 
mind  a  few  important  points.  One  essential  factor 
is  that  they  must  have  the  ability  to  co-operate 
very  closely  with  the  classroom  teacher  in  order 
to  understand  her  methods  and  guide  the  blind 
child  accordingly.  At  the  same  time,  she  must  not 
interfere  with  or  interrupt  the  lesson  in  any  way. 
She  will  be  required  to  do  a  great  deal  of  prepa- 
ration out  of  school — for  example,  Braille  the 
lessons  for  the  next  day,  prepare  question  papers 
in  case  there  are  to  be  any  tests  and  so  on.  She  will 
need  to  have  the  ability  to  make  quick  and 
spontaneous  adaptations  in  case  '  tactile  illus- 
trations '  become  necessary  during  a  lesson.  She 
must  be  able  to  handle  all  the  apparatus  used  by 
blind  children  for  various  subjects.  Finally,  she 
must  win  the  confidence  of  all  the  children  in  the 
class  so  that  they  may  look  upon  her  as  a  friend 
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and  guide  to  all  of  them,  and  thus  prevent  any 
feeling  of  resentment  which  may  arise  from  an 
impression  that  the  handicapped  children  are 
receiving  preferential  treatment  and  extra  favours. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  financial  aspect  of  such  schemes  and  make  a 
recommendation.  No  scheme,  however  small,  can 
succeed  without  adequate  finance  and  skilled 
personnel.  The  requirements  for  the  operation  of 
co-educational  schemes  are  small — special  teaching 
apparatus,  specially  trained  teachers  and,  if 
necessary,  a  separate  classroom.  There  is  one 
major  difficulty  which  will  first  have  to  be  over- 
come. It  is  extremely  difficult  to  persuade  regular 
day  schools  to  accept  blind  children,  and  the 
chances  are  nine  to  one  that  we  shall  not  succeed 
if  the  schools  concerned  have  to  incur  even  the 
slightest  expenditure  on  that  account.  Besides,  if 
teachers  are  to  be  encouraged  to  undertake  this 
work  they  must  be  assured  of  adequate  remunera- 
tion. In  fact,  if  teachers  who  specialise  are  given 
some  extra  allowance  in  view  of  their  specialisation 
it  is  possible  that  we  shall  succeed  in  getting  a 
good  calibre  of  teaching  staff  into  this  field. 

I  would  recommend  therefore  that  the  State 
Governments  and  local  authorities  should  make 
it  possible  to  give  increased  grants  to  those  schools 
who  undertake  co-educational  schemes  on  an 
experimental  basis,  so  that  the  expenses  of  the 
special  teacher  and  the  apparatus  may  be  covered. 


After  all,  in  Bombay  State  additional  grants  are 
already  being  given  to  the  "Experimental  Schools". 
Why  then  should  an  experiment  of  this  nature  not 
be  undertaken?  The  selection  of  the  school  in 
which  the  new  programme  is  to  be  conducted  is 
of  great  importance.  It  should  be  so  located  that 
blind  children  who  will  be  attending  it  can  reach 
it  easily.  Also  it  should  be  a  school  where  the  staff 
are  interested  and  eager  to  serve  the  individual 
needs  of  these  blind  children.  It  is  here  that  an 
agency  like  the  National  Association  for  the  Blind 
which  has  among  its  members  several  experts  in 
the  field  of  education  of  the  blind,  can  advise  the 
Government  on  the  selection  of  suitable  schools 
and  specialised  staff.  I  feel  certain  that  if  the  State 
Governments  with  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  were  to  approach 
some  schools  with  the  suggestion  that  they  under- 
take such  co-educational  schemes,  and  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  financial  and  technical 
aid,  we  might  at  last  be  able  to  develop  a  very 
important  aspect  of  work  for  the  education  of  the 
blind  in  India. 

We  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  our 
blind  children  have  the  same  fundamental  rights 
as  all  other  children  in  our  country — the  right 
to  be  educated,  to  be  accepted  in  society  and  to  be 
permitted  to  make  their  contribution  to  it.  It  is 
for  us  the  workers  to  explore  and  develop  every 
possible  avenue  which  will  help  our  handicapped 
children  in  their  struggle  to  achieve  these  ends. 
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Second  Work  Session 

Friday  Morning,  June  19,  1959 

PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  BLINDNESS 

Chairman:     The  Honble  Mr.  M.  S.  KUNNAMWAR,  Minister  for  Health,  Govt,  of  Bombay. 

A  NATIONAL  HEALTH  SCHEME  FOR  PREVENTION 

OF  BLINDNESS 

By 

Dr.  S.  N.  COOPER 


When  one  talks  of  prevention  of  blindness 
one  seems  to  concentrate  more  on  grosser  losses 
of  vision  and  becomes  unmindful  of  the  gradual 
loss  of  vision  which  may  eventually  end  in  stony 
blindness,  and  which  can  be  prevented  if  one  is 
sufficiently  alert. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  concentrating  on  more 
dramatic  measures,  like  removing  cataracts  by 
thousands,  holding  innumerable  eye  camps,  treating 
Trachoma  on  a  mass  scale,  but  very  little  attention 
is  paid  to  the  blindness  which  creeps  on  insidi- 
ously after  the  age  of  45.  The  paper  will  take  count 
of  such  cases  which  can  be  detected  earlier  by  a 
systematic  examination  and  will  suggest  ways  and 
means  of  diagnosing  these  cases  earlier  in  a  practical 
way  and  prevent  deterioration  of  vision  as  best  as 
possible. 

At  first  let  us  consider  at  what  ages  the  human 
eyes  should  be  watched  to  detect  an  insidious 
disease.  If  we  divide  our  cases  into  age  groups  20 
years  apart,  the  ages  of  5  to  25  and  45  to  65  are 
the  two  age-groups  which  require  special  attention. 
Because  the  eyes  keep  on  moulding  till  the  age  of 
twenty-five  and  because  debilitating  factors  can 
influence  such  a  moulding  the  age  group  5-25  is 
important  for  prevention  of  "weak  eyesight". 

It  is  after  the  age  of  45  that  degenerative 
changes  begin  to  take  place,  influenced  by  stresses 
and  strains,  uses  and  abuses  to  which  such  eyes  are 


subjected  during  these  years  of  decay  and  so  need 
watching. 

Between  the  ages  of  25  and  45  the  eyes  are 
in  a  comparatively  stable  stage,  where  the  only 
mal-influence  can  be  due  to  infections  and  inflam- 
mations. It  would  be  an  ideal  state  of  affairs  if 
every  person  were  to  get  his  eyes  examined  every 
year,  but  for  reasons  of  economy  and  limiting  the 
amount  of  unnecessary  work,  it  would  be  wise  to 
restrict  our  attention  to  the  unstable  age  groups 
mentioned  above. 

National  Health  Schemes  have  been  working 
in  different  states  with  different  measures  of 
success  depending  upon  the  faith  that  is  put  in 
such  National  Schemes.  In  a  country  like  ours 
where  differences  of  wealth  are  slowly  disappearing 
such  health  schemes  undertaken  either  by  the 
Government  or  on  a  co-operative  basis  privately 
by  an  association  of  medical  men  deserves  consi- 
deration before  it  is  rejected  as  unworkable. 

The  following  scheme  is  prepared  as  a  pilot 
scheme  so  that  we  as  ophthalmologists  can  do  our 
duty  to  our  country  by  discovering  such  cases 
that  may  easily  drift  into  darkness.  At  the  same  time 
the  scheme  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  not  lead 
to  too  much  burden  on  the  individual  or  the 
party  or  the  institution  which  pays  for  such 
insurance  of  good  eye-sight,  and  the  ophthal- 
mologist will  get  compensation  in  the  number  of 
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members,  though  not  much  by  way  of  payment 
for  each  member. 

The  individual  will  also  learn  to  keep  his 
self-respect  and  not  be  a  burden  on  the  free 
institutions,  at  the  same  time  to  keep  himself 
warned  of  hidden  dangers  to  eyesight. 

The  main  difficulty  is  that  some  of  the  diseases 
are  so  insidious  at  the  onset  that  the  patient  does 
not  realise  that  he  is  getting  blind  till  it  is  too  late. 
At  other  times,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  consult- 
ations, the  individual  desists  from  going  to  a 
specialist  until  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 
This  scheme  will  do  away  with  both  these  causes 
of  creeping  blindness. 

The  scheme  amounts  to  only  a  suggestion  in  its 
present  stage  and  will  have  to  be  analysed  by 
competent  accountants  to  consider  its  feasibility. 

Ophthalmologists  must  first  incorporate  them- 
selves into  a  recognised  body  with  an  office  and  a 
secretary. 

No  ophthalmologist  will  be  allowed  to  join 
the  panel  unless  he  has  the  specified  minimum 
equipment. 

Each  ophthalmologist  will  have  a  maximum 
number  of  patients  on  his  panel,  (2000  to  start 
with)  above  which  he  cannot  have.  The  insured  can 
choose  their  own  ophthalmologist. 

The  insured  will  be  called  members  and  so 
each  member  will  pay  a  fee  of  Rs.  10/-  per  person 
per  year,  Rs.  17/-  for  two  persons  and  Rs.  22/-  for 
three  persons  and  Rs.  5/-  more  for  each  additional 
person  in  the  same  family.  In  every  case  the 
premium  will  be  paid  in  advance.  Each  member 
will  pay  a  registration  fee  of  Rs.  10/-  per  person, 
and  two  years'  fee  in  advance,  out  of  which 
Rs.  10/-  will  be  credited  against  his  second  year's 
subscription.  This  scale  will  be  revised  depending 
upon  the  success  or  otherwise  of  such  a 
scheme. 


Can  be  carried  out 
by  a  technician. 


Each  ophthalmologist  will  receive  the  sum 
collected  against  his  panel,  less  Re.  1/-  pei  person 
to  defray  the  expenses — -printing,  stationery,  office 
expenses  etc.  Any  resulting  profit  will  be  distributed 
between  the  ophthalmologists  equally,  or  utilised 
for  the  improvement  of  the  scheme  as  decided 
upon  by  the  majority  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
panel  of  ophthalmologists. 

Benefits  :  Each  member  will  be  examined 
once  a  year  in  the  following  way  ; 

1.  Vision  l 

2.  Pupil  reaction 

3.  Tension 

4.  Flicker  test  j 

5.  External  exam,  of  the  eye. 

6.  Fungus  examination. 

In  case  a  departure  from  the  normal  is  noticed, 
suitable  advice  and  treatment  may  be  prescribed, 
cost  of  drugs  to  be  borne  by  the  patient. 

In  case  vision  is  defective,  refraction  is  done 
and  suitable  glasses  prescribed,  the  cost  of  glasses 
to  be  borne  by  the  patient. 

During  the  year  any  external  ocular  condition, 
if  it  arises  and  the  patient  is  bothered  with,  has  to 
be  attended  to  and  treated. 

As  many  checks  as  necessary  will  be  given  to 
the  member.  The  ophthalmologists  will  not  grudge 
this  in  view  of  the  preventive  aspect  of  this  scheme 
and  the  humane  purpose  on  which  this  scheme  is 
based.  Besides,  there  won't  be  more  than  5%  of 
such  cases. 

If  an  operation  is  to  be  performed,  it  will  be 
done  at  certain  fixed  reduced  rates.  Rs.  100/-  for 
major  operations,  e.g.  cataract,  squint,  glaucoma, 
tarsectomies,  sac,  etc. 

Rs.  15/-  for  minor  operations— Plerygium, 
chalazion,  foreign  body  removal  etc.  Reoperation 
for  the  same  complaint  will  not  be  charged. 
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The  operation  may  hz  performed  at  any 
private  or  public  nursing  home  registered  with  th  - 
Association.  Nursing  home  charges  to  be  borne 
by  the  patient. 

No  member  is  entitled  to  an  operation  at  tlie 
reduced  rate  in  the  first  year  of  his  membership.  If 
he  has  to  be  so  operated  he  will  have  to  pay  Rs.  50/- 


earnest  money  per  person  to  show  his  desire  to 
continue  his  membership,  which  advance  will  be 
credited  for  five  successive  years'  subscription  to 
follow. 

With  such  a  scheme  it  is  hoped  that  any 
earning  person  can  insure  his  eyes  and  eyesight  at 
no  greater  cost  than  Re.  I/-  per  month.,  and 
without  losing  his  self-respect. 
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CAUSES  OF  PREVENTABLE  BLINDERS  AND  VISUAL 
DISABILITY  IN  RURAL  AREAS   AND    HOW  BEST 
THEY  CAN  BE  TACKLED 

By 

Dr.  H.  Y.  BAKRE 


All  my  observations  and  conclusions  in  this 
paper  are  restricted  to  the  area  that  covers  East  and 
West  Khandesh,  part  of  Berar  and  Marathwada. 

The  most  important  causes  are: — 

1 .  Irritants  used  as  treatment  for  sore-eyes. 

2.  Smallpox. 

3.  Neglected  eye-injuries  while  working  on 
farm. 

4.  Glaucoma. 

5.  Couching.— Quacks. 

(1)  Four  opacities  out  of  every  10  involving 
more  than  half  the  cornea  in  a  child  below  the 
age  of  five,  are  due  to  irritant  put  in  the  eye  as 
treatment  of  sore  eyes  and  not  due  to  any  primary 
infection. 

(2)  Four  opacities  out  of  every  10,  involving 
more  than  half  the  cornea  in  a  child  below  the 
age  of  ten  are  due  to  small  pox. 

(3)  An  adult  farmer  seeing  you  for  huge 
corneal  ulcer,  if  recent,  or  a  total  corneal  opacity  if 
old — a  careful  history  will  reveal  that  the  cause  is 
injury  while  working  on  farm  either  by  thorn  or 
leaf  or  soil  or  lashing  by  buffalo's  tail. 

(4)  Out  of  every  ten  blind  persons  between  the 
age  of  40  and  60  coming  to  the  Doctor  with  the 
idea  of  getting  the  sight  back  after  cataract  removal, 
at  least  two  are  absolute  Glaucomas— a  condition 
in  which  no  operation  helps  once  the  blindness 
supervenes. 

(5)  An  aphekic  person  (absence  of  lens  in 
the  Pupillary  area)  coming  to  the  Doctor  for  painful 


blind  eye— seven  times  out  of  ten  it  is  couching  (a 
quack's  method  of  displacing  cataract  so  that 
sight  is  temporarily  restored.) 

All  Staphylomas  or  Atrophy  of  the  eyeball 
below  the  age  of  ten  are  due  either  to  an  irritant 
put  in  as  treatment  for  sore-eyes  or  small  pox  or 
injury  by  arrow  while  playing. 

These  are,  in  short,  causes  of  preventable 
blindness  in  rural  areas. 

If  we  take  out  overall  percentage,  50%  of 
visual  disability  is  due  to  these  causes — all 
preventable,  all  due  to  ignorance,  indolence  and 
apathy — none  due  to  poverty. 

Now  to  dilate  on  these  causes. 

(1)  Irritants : — If  your  child  gets  an 
attack  of  sore-eye  the  first  thing  you  will  do  is  to 
take  him  to  your  family  physician  or,  if  you  belong 
to  the  elite,  take  him  to  the  best  consultant.  When 
this  happens  in  a  village,  seven  times  out  of  ten 
grand-mother  will  go  to  the  nearest  grocer's  shop, 
purchase  a  little  dye  and  put  it  in  the  child's  eye. 
This  dye  is  a  great  irritant  which  sticks  to  the 
cornea.  The  child  reflexly  closes  the  lids  tightly;  the 
surface  of  the  Cornea  gets  destroyed.  The  organisms 
of  the  sore-eye  invade  the  destroyed  cornea 
converting  it  into  huge  ulcer.  The  child  is  brought 
to  the  doctor  when  the  damage  done  is  irreversible. 
You  can  just  do  nothing. 

This  dye  is  one  of  the  irritants  used  by  villagers, 
There  are  plenty  in  line.  Some  people  like  Copper 
Sulphate;  some  Zinc  Sulphate;  some  sugar-cane 
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powder.  Other  things  used  are  crushed  seeds  of 
various  trees,  Ghee  of  cow,  Sendur,  Gomashi, — the 
last  one  is  a  fly  harbouring  on  cow.  The  limbs  of 
this  fly  are  thorny.  They  are  rubbed  mercilessly  on 
the  inflamed  conjunctiva  of  children.  This  is  a 
villager's"  scraping  operation  for  Trachoma.  " 

Whatever  the  irritant  used,  the  result  is  the 
same.  They  come  to  you  so  late  that  with  all  your 
best  treatment  you  can  never  restore  useful  vision. 
It  is  very  diflScult  for  a  city  dweller  to  believe  that  a 
simple  condition  like  sore-eye  can  end  in  blindness, 
partial  or  complete,  but  it  does  in  villages. 

When  you  tell  the  villager  that  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy  is  the  irritant  used,  he  will  always  say 
'  But  doctor  !  we  have  been  doing  this  for  gene- 
rations. Our  eyes  are  not  spoiled  .'  This  catastrophe 
occurs  when  the  irritant  adheres  to  the  cornea, 
depending  on  the  thoroughness  of  the  person 
putting  it  in;  depending  on  the  amount  used; 
depending  on  the  frequency.  When  the  irritant 
is  used  in  case  of  an  adult,  there  is  reflex  blinking 
and  profuse  watering  so  that  the  whole  of  it  is 
generally  washed  away.  Reverse  is  the  case  in  a 
child.  The  child  reflexly  keeps  both  lids  tightly 
closed  m  spasm  so  that  even  a  little  irritant  sticking 
on  the  cornea  may  do  total  damage. 

(2)  Smallpox:— Village  public  is  still  very 
indifferent  towards  smallpox  vaccination.  When- 
ever the  vaccinator  goes  to  a  village  not  all  children 
arc  brought  to  the  Chowki  voluntarily.  When  he 
goes  from  house  to  house  enquiring  about  the 
children,  some  are  reported  out  of  station,  some  are 
in  the  fields  with  their  mothers.  Actually  the  child 
may  be  in  the  house  but  due  to  grudge  against  vacci- 
nation it  is  not  presented.  When  an  epidemic 
comes  on  these  are  the  first  victims.  Actually  during 
an  attack  no  doctor  will  be  allowed.  It  is  regarded 
as  a  blessing  or  curse  of  God. 

"  If  Vaccination  prevents  the  attack  of  Small- 
pox why  should  there  be  grudge  against  it  ? "  a 
city  dweller  asks.  Successful  vaccination  as  shown 
by  presence  of  marks  does  not  prevent  an  attack 
in  all  the  vaccinated.  I  come  across  cases  wherein 


successful  vaccination  a  year  or  two  before  did 
not  prevent  an  attack  during  an  epidemic.  A  city 
dweller  can  be  convinced  if  told  that  after  vacci- 
nation 80%  do  not  get  attack,  20%  may  get  but 
the  attack  is  generally  mild.  You  can  never  convince 
a  villager  by  this  statement.  He  wants  100% 
success.  If  such  condition  occurs  in  a  house  a 
grandmother  in  the  neighbouring  house  will  always 
avoid  vaccination  to  her  grandchild.  She  firmly 
believes  that  it  is  useless  to  give  agonies  of  vacci- 
nation to  the  child  when  results  are  so  uncertain. 
These  are  the  people  who  actually  indulge  in  anti- 
propaganda.  The  Public  Health  Department  should 
try  to  find  out  why  vaccination  fails  in  some  cases. 

The  figures  in  Blind  Schools  show  the 
enormous  incidence  of  blindness  due  to  irritant 
and  small  pox.  And  you  must  not  forget  that  for 
every  one  blind  child  in  School  there  are  many 
not  going  to  the  school  and  many  more  partially 
blind  scattered  in  rural  areas. 

3.  Injury  While  Working  on  Farms  :  This 
group  covers  age  between  18  and  50.  Practically 
every  injury  by  leaf  or  soil  going  in,  or  lashing  by 
the  tail  of  a  bullock  or  a  cow  is  very  dangerous. 
No  farmer  will  ever  come  within  first  24  hours. 
He  usually  comes  after  four  days  to  a  week  when 
more  than  half  the  cornea  is  sloughed  and  sight 
markedly  reduced  and  the  severe  pain  disturbs  his 
sound  sleep.  A  great  reduction  in  sight  and  severe 
pain  are  the  only  symptoms  that  will  bring  a  villager 
to  the  Doctor.  It  is  always  too  late.  Many  of  these 
eyes  are  to  be  removed  for  relief  from  pain.  Eyes 
saved  by  medication  do  not  retain  useful  sight. 

4.  Glaucoma  :  This  is  another  blinding 
disease  between  the  age  of  45  and  50.  Whenever 
sight  starts  going  down  after  40,  majority  of  the 
villagers  think  it  to  be  due  to  Senile  Cataract,  and 
that  one  should  go  to  the  Doctor  only  when  the 
blindness  is  complete.  Due  to  this  firm  conception 
it  is  very  rare  that  a  person  suffering  from  Chronic 
or  sub-acute  Glaucoma  can  come  to  the  doctor 
when  the  eye  has  some  useful  vision  remaining. 
When  one  eye  is  completely  blind  due  to  Glaucoma 
and  the  person  is  told  to  get  an  operation  done  on 
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the  other  eye  lo  preserve  the  sight  the  person 
would  say  that  he  would  go  to  his  village  and  come 
back  prepared  in  a  few  days.  Seven  out  often  would 
not  come.  They  would  come  after  months,  only 
when  the  other  eye  gets  completely  blind.  To  your 
question  "why  did  you  not  come  as  advised?"  the 
usual  answer  would  be:  "Doctor,  you  did  ask  me  to 
come,  but  my  neighbour  advised  me  not  lo  go 
immediately  as  the  eye  was  unripe.  I  should  only 
go  when  the  eye  was  completely  blind  and  ripe 
for  successful  result.  It  is  very  dangerous  to  get 
the  operation  done  on  an  unripe  eye."  You  feel 
utterly  defeated  at  your  inability  to  convince  these 
people.  Cataract,  Glaucoma,  Opacities,  Degenera- 
tions all  these  conditions  are  same  in  the  villagers' 
vocabulary.  They  know  only  two  things,-Ripe 
and  unripe. 

5.  Couching  :  (Quacks)  ;  A  coucher  is  the 
greatest  scourge  in  villages.  A  villager  cannot 
diflFerentiate  between  a  coucher  and  a  qualified 
doctor.  Many  times  the  farmer  who  comes  to  you 
as  a  patient  will  say,  "Doctor  Sab,  a  doctor  has 
camped  in  my  village  too,  he  does  the  operations 
but  I  have  come  to  you  only  because  I  have  also 
heard  much  of  your  reputation."  He  will  not  say 
that  the  socalled  doctor  who  has  camped  in  his 
village  is  a  quack,  hence  he  came  to  you.  A  coucher 
moves  from  house  to  house:  he  sits  in  weekly 
market.  He  is  a  very  good  orator.  The  public  soon 
collect  round  him.  He  finds  out  cataract  cases. 
After  the  cataract  is  couched  he  shows  the  fingers 
which  the  person  counts  correctly.  It  is  an  operation 
as  well  as  a  demonstration.  The  spectators  are 
surprised.  A  person  who  was  blind  a  moment 
before  could  see.  What  a  miracle  !  More  customers 
flow  in.  Nobody  can  know  that  90%  of  the  eyes  are 
destined  to  be  lost.  Part  of  them  immediately,  as  a 
result  of  infection,  and  part  of  them  after  few 
months,  as  a  result  of  Glaucoma  or  detachment. 
By  the  time  complications  start,  he  is  safe  in 
another  village.  Due  to  the  inherent  fatallistic 
trend  of  Indian  mind,  nobody  thinks  of  taking 
any  steps  against  him. 

(Couching  is  a  method  by  which  the  cataract 
is  dislocated  from  Pupillary  area  and  falls  down  in 


vitrious  to  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  This  is  done  by 
a  needle.  Poor  and  rich  alike  fall  victim  to  his  tact. 
To  the  poor  he  charges  from  Rs.  10/-  to  25/-  ;  to 
the  rich  he  may  charge  up  to  Rs.  100/-.) 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the 
paper— How  best  to  tackle  ? 

At  the  back  of  all  these  causes  there  is  only 
one  factor  acting — ignorance  and  prejudices. 
Treatment  should  aim  at  wiping  off  the  ignorance 
and  removing  preju.iices. 

Method  :— 

1.  To  make  the  public  conscious  by  repeated 
publicity  in  newspapers. 

2.  Legislation 

3.  Persistent  repeated  propaganda  in  rural 
areas — 

(a)  Informative  Pamphlets. 

(b)  Posters. 

(c)  Films. 

(d)  Radio. 

(e)  Blind  schools. 

1.  The  public,  even  the  doctors,  are  not  aware 
of  the  present  state  of  affairs  I  have  described.  In 
case  newspapers  give  publicity  to  all  the  details  I 
have  mentioned,  the  layman  will  at  least  know  the 
seriousness  of  the  condition.  Everybody  reads  about 
the  eye-camps  in  newspapers.  The  information  is 
always  short,  sweet  and  stereotyped.  "An  eye-camp 
was  conducted  at  such  and  such  place.  Five 
thousand  were  examined.  One  thousand  operations 
were  done.  Such  and  such  Minister  came  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  eye-camp."  No  correspondent  is 
curious  to  know  about  the  4,000  people  sent  back  ; 
how  many  were  incurable  out  of  these  4000  ;  how 
many  out  of  these  were  preventable.  If  he  shows 
this  curiosity,  interviews  the  attending  doctor,  he 
would  know  how  little  one  can  do  for  the  un- 
fortunate children  I  have  described  ;  how  little 
one  can  do  for  the  fairly  young,  blind  Glaucoma 
patients.  At  present  eye-camp  has  become  the  last 
word  for  tackling  blindness.  The  sponsors, 
organisers  and  Government  alike  think  that  this 
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is  the  best  they  are  doing  and  nothing  further 
need  be  done. 

2.  Legislation:  Couching  should  be  made  a 
criminal  offence.  Persons  doing  this  nefarious  work 
should  be  prosecuted  and  punished  by  law. 

3.  Propaganda  in  villages  :  Public  memory 
is  always  short  lived,  so  the  propaganda  by  the 
means  I  am  describing  must  be  repeated  often  and 
should  be  well  timed. 

Pamphlets  :  Such  Pamphlets  should  be  distri- 
buted twice  a  year  through  the  village  Police-Patil 
before  the  Epidemics  of  conjunctivitis  and  small- 
pox begin. 

Posters :  The  Posters  I  have  prepared  were 
exhibited  at  the  Faizpur  Eye-camp  few  months 
back.  Patients  coming  to  the  eye-camp  for  relief 
fall  in  four  groups:  Children  with  the  corneal 
opacities  leading  to  blindness  or  disfigurement  ; 
Children  with  opacities  due  to  smallpox  ;  Adults, 
blind  as  a  result  of  Glaucoma  ;  Old  people  blind 
as  a  result  of  Cataract.  In  every  eye  camp  practically 
all  the  labour  and  money  is  spent  over  doing  the 
cataract  operations.  The  first  three  are  sent  back 
as  incurable.  They  are  incurable  no  doubt,  but  no 
arrangement  is  made  to  explain  to  them  why  they 
are  incurable  and  what  should  be  done  for  the 
prevention  of  the  condition.  This  incurable  group 
is  a  younger  age  group.  As  far  as  I  know  this 
demonstration  of  posters  was  the  first  attempt  to 
add  educative  and  preventive  side  to  the  eye- 
camp.  The  Health  Minister  had  suggested  to 
exhibit  such  posters  at  various  Civil  Hospitals, 
Taluka  Dispensaries,  etc.  These  should  form  an 
integral  part  of  the  future  Government  Eye- 
camps.  The  suggestion  was  accepted.  This  would 
go  a  long  way  in  preventing  blindness.  The  results 
will  not  be  seen  immediately  but  after  five  years 
or  so. 

Films :  The  further  stage  of  posters  is 
docimientary  films  on — 

(1)  Irritant  keratoconjunctivitis. 

(2)  Smallpox. 


(3)  Mal-nutrition,  leading  to  Xerophthalmia- 

(4)  Glaucoma. 

(5)  Couching — Quacks. 

Persons  preparing  script  and  producing  film 
should  have  an  extensive  sociological  knowledge 
of  the  audience.  Adoption  of  propaganda  to  local 
conditions  is  necessary.  In  short,  such  films  should 
not  be  prepared  for  intelligent,  smart,  rapidly 
receptive  Bombay  audience,  but  for  the  dull,  slow 
village  folk.  Such  films  when  ready  can  be  demon- 
strated through  the  Government  publicity  vans. 

Radio  :  Such  information  should  be  broad- 
cast on  radio  during  Rural  Broadcast  time. 

Blind-Schools  :  Every  blind  student  should 
know  how  he  bscame  blind.  It  is  no  use  his  knowing 
that  he  has  a  staphyloma  in  one  eye  and  atrophy 
globe  in  another.  He  should  know  that  when  he 
had  sore-eyes  at  the  age  of  2,  his  mother  used 
some  irritant  that  destroyed  the  Cornea  and 
ultimately  one  eye  shrank  and  another  eye  became 
enlarged  in  size. 

The  charts  regarding  blind  schools  show  that 
75%  of  the  blindness  is  preventable. 

Posters  should  be  kept  in  the  reception  rooms 
of  blind  schools.  The  relatives  of  the  student  who 
is  brought  for  admission  should  be  shown  the 
posters  and  should  be  a^ked  to  study  them 
carefully. 

This  would  help  the  student  as  well  as  the 
relatives  to  carry  out  the  propaganda  for  prevention 
when  they  go  back  to  their  village. 

I  would  request  every  office-bearer  in  the 
blind  school  to  attend  at  least  one  Government 
Eye-camp,  only  on  the  out-door  days,  collect  all 
blind  and  semiblind  persons  labelled  as  incurable 
and  ask  them  the  history  on  the  lines  I  have 
mentioned  in  the  paper.  This  would  give  them  first 
hand  knowledge  of  the  problem. 

After  the  public  gets  trained,  after  the  village 
folk  can  differentiate  bad  from  good,  it  is  very 
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necessary  to  provide  alternate  medication  within 
easy  reach. 

Before  the  introduction  of  antibiotics,  even  an 
ordinary  Compounder  knew  how  to  apply  Silver 
Nitrate  in  case  of  sore-eyes.  Now,  the  Doctors 
have  left  Silver  Nitrate.  This  is  all  right  in  Bombay 
where  an  average  person  can  buy  a  tube  of 
antibiotic  ointment  and  use  it  intelligently.  In 
villages  antibiotic  ointments  are  not  easily  available. 
People  do  not  like  to  spend  Rs.  2/-  for  a  simple 
condition  like  sore-eye.  They  will  spend  any 
amount  once  the  cornea  gets  affected.  For  this 
reason  every  village  Doctor,  Nurse,  Compounder, 
Gramsevika  must  know  how  to  apply  Silver 
Nitrate.  Silver  Nitrate  (one  per  cent)  application 
for  three  to  four  days  should  cure  95%  cases  of 
sore  eyes.  At  present  they  use  argyrol  and  Boric 
fomentation  without  any  effect. 

Arrangement  must  be  made  to  supply  medicine 
like  sulfacinamide  drops  or  half  percent  Silver 
Nitrate  through  Local  Government  Dispensaries 
or  Grocers'  shops  very  cheap.  The  cost  should  not 
exceed  two  annas  a  bottle. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  position  of  preventable 
blindness  in  rural  areas.  The  causes  are  very 
obvious  and  simple  ;  the  treatment  is  still  more 
simple.  The  only  hitch  is  that  in  spite  of  knowing 
that  something  must  be  done  for  prevention  of 
blindness  one  cannot  do  much  for  the  lack  of 
necessary  means  at  his  disposal.  The  authorities 
are  far  away.  For  a  person  like  me  it  is  very 
difficuk  to  convince  them,  still  more  difficult  to 


get  things  done  through  them.  There  are  hurdles 
in  various  departments— Health  Dept.,  Finance 
Dept.,  Publicity  Dept.,  etc.  It  is  here  where 
N.  A.  B.  should  step  in.  They  should  put 
this  problem  before  the  Health  Department, 
Publicity  Department,  contact  various  authorities' 
repeatedly,  use  all  their  influence,  all  their  sagacity 
till  the  wheels  start  moving.  I  am  at  your  service. 

N.  B.—Malnutntion~Witamin  A  deficiency 
between  the  age  of  two  and  six  is  a  very  serious 
cause  of  preventable  blindness  in  some  parts  of 
Bombay  State.  Charitable  hospitals  in  Sholapur, 
Bijapur  show  that  every  tenth  case  attending  the 
O.  P.  D.  is  a  case  of  Xerosis.  I  have  not  mentioned 
this  cause  in  my  paper  because  this  condition  does 
not  exist  on  my  side. 

Lastly  I  am  referring  to  two  diseases  for  their 
negative  importance.  Ophthalmia  Neoneterum  and 
Trachoma.  Text-books  still  teach  us  that  these  two 
are  major  causes  of  blindness.  Every  blind-school 
worker  asks,  "Well  doctor,  what  about  trachoma 
and  O.N.  ?  Are  they  not  major  causes  of  blindness  ?" 
My  reply  to  them  is  '  No'.  This  condition  did  exist 
twenty  years  back.  But  due  to  introduction  of 
antibiotics,  O.  N.  is  practically  extinct.  During  the 
last  ten  years  I  have  not  come  across  a  single  new- 
born with  corneal  ulcer  within  fifteen  days  of 
birth.  Trachoma  somehow  on  my  side  has  lost  all 
the  fire.  Patients  with  pannus,  extreme  photophobia 
(inability  to  face  light),  profuse  watering  are  not 
seen  at  all.  Entropion  operation  is  a  rarity,  I  can 
definitely  say  that  trachoma  on  this  side  is  neither 
a  cause  of  blindness  nor  of  visual  handicap. 
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EYE-CAMPS 


By 

Dr.  V.  K.  CHITNIS,  D.O.  (Oxon  and  Bom.)  F.C.P.S. 
Adviser  in  Ophthalmology  and  Jt.  Hon.  Secretary,  Bombay  State  CouncU  on  Blindness. 


Very  often  I  am  asked  why  I  associate 
myself  with  Eye-Camps?  Why  I  do  mass  eye 
operations?  Having  spent  a  life  time  in  doing 
surgery  in  modern  eye  hospitals  on  scientific  lines 
with  all  the  resources  at  my  disposal,  why 
I  indulge  in  carrying  out  eye  operations  on  a  mass 
scale  in  a  place  where  I  cannot  get  all  the  advantages 
of  a  modern  hospital?  In  the  beginning  when  I 
started  doing  this  type  of  field  work  for  the  poor 
villagers,  I  myself  was  most  doubtful  and  reluctant 
to  undertake  this  task.  By  and  by  as  1  came  in 
closer  contact  with  the  rural  people,  their  poverty 
and  their  helplessness  in  getting  proper  medical 
care,  I  became  convinced  that  this  type  of  field 
work  was  necessary  to  relieve  them  of  their  blind- 
ness. Eighty  percent  of  our  population  is  rural, 
and  the  average  villager  is  ignorant,  poor  and 
prone  to  fall  a  prey  to  quackery.  When  he 
becomes  blind — no  matter  by  what  cause —  he 
resigns  himself  to  his  helpless  state  or  submits 
himself  to  the  wiles  of  a  quack. 

Sight  is  a  precious  gift.  Much  of  what  we 
know  or  do  comes  through  sight.  Sight  is  our 
bread-winner.  In  fact,  our  very  existence  depends 
to  a  large  extent  upon  the  sense  of  sight.  In  urban 
centres  where  medical  help  is  available  in  plenty, 
the  problem  of  blindness  is  not  so  acute  as  it  is  in 
the  rural  areas. 

Medical  help  is  practically  non-existent  in 
the  rural  areas.  Transport  facilities  are  wanting 
and  poverty  makes  it  impossible  for  the  villager 
to  travel  long  distances  to  seek  modern  medical 
help.  He  lives  in  ignorance  and  nobody  had  yet 
bothered  to  dispel  it.  It  is  only  when  the  Out 
Patient  Department  of  an  Eye-Camp  becomes 
flooded  with  bUnd  persons  that  one  realizes  the 
enormity  of  this  problem  and  the  urgency  of 


relieving  it.  However,  let  me  make  myself  clear 
at  this  stage  that  Eye-Camp  is  not  the  only  solution 
for  this  problem.  But  I  shall  speak  about  it  later. 

Eye-Camps  earned  a  bad  reputation  in  the  past 
because  they  were  conducted  on  the  most  un- 
scientific lines.  Only  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
patient  was  carried  out  ;  no  pains  were  taken  to 
carry  out  pre-operative  care  of  the  patient.  He 
was  submitted  to  the  operation  immediately  on 
admission  ;  the  method  of  operation  was  regarded 
as  one  producing  more  comphcations.  Once  the 
operation  was  finished  he  was  sent  to  the  ward 
with  eyes  bandaged  which  were  opened  and  the 
eyes  inspected  for  the  first  time,  after  eight  days. 
This  practice  allowed  the  surgeon  to  leave  the  camp 
soon  after  the  operative  work  was  over  and  the 
rest  of  the  post-operative  care  was  left  in  the  hands 
of  inexperienced  persons.  Many  eyes  were  lost  or 
developed  comphcations  which  had  to  be  dealt 
with  in  eye  hospitals  later.  In  this  way,  instead  of 
curing  bHndness,  many  more  became  blind,  and  the 
grand  object  of  restoring  eyesight  was  frustrated. 
Many  ophthalmologists  of  repute  strongly  felt 
that  this  service  should  be  put  a  stop  to. 

When  Government  started  organizing  its  camps 
in  March  1948,  our  first  task  was  to  eUminate 
these  defects  and  create  the  most  modern  conditions 
for  doing  a  safe  and  successful  operation.  We 
succeeded  in  achieving  this  object.  Cleanliness  is 
of  paramount  importance  in  an  operation  theatre. 
Sterilization  of  linen  and  dressings  and  instruments 
is  another  requisite.  A  thorough  examination  of  the 
patient  and  paying  attention  to  all  details  is  most 
essential.  Correct  diagnosis  helps  to  apply  correct 
treatment.  All  doubtful  cases  are  subjected  to  a 
detailed  examination.  A  general  examination  of 
the  patient  is  carried  out  to  eliminate  constitutional. 
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diseases  likely  to  endanger  the  operation.  Local 
examination  of  the  eye  to  eliminate  sepsis  is 
carried  out.  Preliminary  treatment  with  antibiotics 
is  started  immediately  on  admission  of  the  patients 
and  is  continued  for  two  or  three  days  more  after 
the  operation.  Dressings  are  changed  after  48 
hours  and  after  the  operative  work  is  finished 
every  day.  Any  complication  encountered  during 
the  dressings  is  immediately  attended  to.  Serious 
cases  requiring  continuous  treatment  are  segregated 
and  kept  in  a  block  next  to  the  operation  theatre. 
No  pains  are  spared  to  treat  complications  and 
ensure  success  of  the  operation.  The  most  dreadful 
complications  in  intra-ocular  surgery  are  sepsis 
and  haemorrhage.  It  is  rare  to  see  a  septic  eye  in 
our  camp.  Two  or  three  eyes  are,  however,  lost  in 
every  camp  due  to  intra-ocular  haemorrhage. 
This  complication  can  rarely  be  predicted  and  there 
is  no  effective  treatment  for  it.  Hypertensive 
patients  and  glaucomatous  eyes  are  more  prone 
to  such  complications.  A  careful  watch  is  therefore 
kept  on  blood  pressure  and  exclude  glaucoma. 
The  camp  lasts  for  a  fortnight  and  a  team  of  seven 
surgeons  consisting  of  two  senior  Surgeons,  two 
junior  Surgeons  and  three  clinical  assistants  with 
at  least  nine  nurses,  is  in  attendance.  The  whole 
team  does  not  leave  the  camp  till  the  last  patient 
is  discharged.  Besides  this  team.  Government 
deputes  two  or  three  medical  officers,  Class  III,  to 
look  after  the  patients. 

Members  of  the  local  medical  associations 
wiUingly  lend  a  helping  hand.  They  carry  out  a 
general  examination  of  the  patients,  give  them 
injections  where  they  are  needed  and  write  opera- 
tion notes  dictated  by  the  Surgeons  in  the  Operation 
theatre  and  perform  various  other  duties.  Indoor 
and  outdoor  Registers  are  maintained,  all  compli- 
cations are  recorded  and  a  complete  statistics  of 
the  work  done  in  the  camp  is  compiled  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Government.  The  District  Medical 
Officer  is  the  administrative  head  who  organizes 
and  looks  after  the  discipline  of  the  camp.  Sanita- 
tion, water  supply,  food  supply  and  maintenance 
of  order  and  discipline  of  the  camp  are  in  his 
charge  and  he  carries  out  these  duties  with  the 


help  of  the  Collector  of  the  District  and  his  staff. 
All  the  resources  of  the  Government  are  at  his 
disposal.  A  large  number  of  students  and  teachers, 
homeguards  and  ladies  of  the  town  work  as 
volunteers  to  whom  various  duties  are  assigned 
which  they  perform  most  ungrudingly.  The  results 
of  the  operations  are  such  as  would  adorn  the 
records  of  any  modern  eye  hospital.  I  must  mention 
here  one  important  factor  which  contributes 
largely  to  the  success  of  the  camp.  It  is  the  patient 
himself.  God  has  endowed  him  with  a  special 
immunity  to  resist  infection.  The  average  rural 
patient  is  far  more  resistant  to  infection  than  his 
brother  the  city- dweller  and  this  is  mainly 
responsible  for  the  success  of  the  operation. 
Although  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  it  is 
needless  to  say  how  efficient  this  service  has  proved 
in  giving  sight  to  the  rural  folks  and  making  their 
lives  cheerful  and  happy. 

Eye  Camps  have  a  tremendous  humanitarian 
appeal.  Hundreds  of  Eye  Camps  are  now  held  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  are 
held  by  private  charitable  organizations  and  some 
by  private  adventurers  purely  with  the  intention 
of  seeking  experience.  Some  of  these  organizations 
have  drifted  into  mere  machines  for  removing 
cataracts  and  performing  one  type  of  operation 
for  all  varieties  of  glaucoma. 

So  loud  has  been  the  appeal  and  so  dramatic 
has  been  the  performance  that  in  some  quarters 
it  has  brought  them  one  of  the  highest  decorations 
the  country  can  offer.  Recently  an  eye  camp  was 
held  in  an  important  city  of  this  state  on  the  same 
old  lines  as  described  above.  More  than  a  thousand 
patients  were  operated  at  the  rate  of  a  cataract 
per  minute.  No  preoperative  or  postoperative  care 
was  given.  The  result  was,  as  information  received 
from  reliable  sources  reveals,  that  more  than  five 
hundred  patients  lost  their  sight.  Could  there  be 
any  grosser  misuse  of  this  type  of  service  ?  Yet 
the  sponsors  had  their  backs  patted  and  the  surgeon 
must  have  gone  with  his  pockets  full.  As  I  am 
writing  these  lines  I  learn  that  a  camp  was  held 
only  a  few  days  ago  in  Ghatkopar,  a  part  of 
Greater  Bombay.  Is  this  really  a  place  for  holding 
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an  eye  camp  ?  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Greater  Bombay  eye  hospitals  are  in  plenty  and 
a  large  number  of  fully  qualified  ophthalmic 
surgeons  is  ready  to  give  their  services  in  the 
hospitals  and  privately.  The  Report  on  Blindness 
says  :  "  The  right  place  for  the  activities  of  eye 
fairs  is  the  interior  of  the  districts  whence  indigent 
and  ignorant  sufferers  cannot  find  their  way 
easily  to  established  eye  hospitals  ".  The  function 
of  an  eye  camp  is  to  carry  ophthalmic  aid  to  the 
doors  of  the  poor  villagers.  It  is  altogether  a  waste 
of  time,  energy  and  money  to  hold  such  eye  camps 
in  urban  centres.  The  idea  itself  is  ridiculous. 
However,  I  do  not  blame  these  Societies.  The  fault 
lies  with  the  authorities  who  allow  them  to  carry 
on  such  activities  in  the  heart  of  a  city. 

Some-time  back  a  camp  was  held  in  Satara 
District  by  a  private  organization.  I  learnt  from 
a  Government  source  that  aU  was  not  well  with 
the  camp  and  many  poor  patients  lost  their  eye- 
sight on  account  of  bad  surgery  practised  by 
inexperienced  surgeons.  An  enquiry  was  instituted 
and  the  organisation  was  asked  to  produce  their 
record.  No  satisfactory  reply  has  yet  been  received 
from  this  organisation.  These  are  just  a  few 
examples  to  show  what  these  camps  are  and  what 
'noble  or  ignoble'  service  these  organisations  are 
giving  in  the  name  of  charity.  They  do  not  keep  a 
record  of  the  professional  work;  at  least  they  are 
reluctant  to  publish  it.  Nobody  scrutinizes  their 
work.  Nobody  is  there  to  assess  the  quality  of  the 
professional  work.  What  happens  to  the  patient, 
whether  he  regains  or  loses  his  sight  and  why  no 
one  bothers  to  know  ?  Everything  is  taken  for 
granted.  I  have  always  pleaded  for  a  closer 
scrutiny  and  supervision  of  the  work  in  these 
camps,  to  examine  the  bona  fides  of  the  organisa- 
tion, whether  they  are  capable  of  giving  the  service 
efficiently  and  whether  they  conform  to  the 
standards  laid  down  by  the  Government.  These 
organisations  always  approach  a  V.  I.  P.  and 
request  him  either  to  inaugurate  the  camp  or 
preside  over  the  closing  ceremony.  This  request 
IS  readily  accepted.  This  gives  the  sponsors  the 
much  coveted  fame  and  publicity  and,  elated  with 


a  sense  of  pride  and  importance,  the  Circus  moves 
on,  from  one  place  to  the  other,  and  the  show  goes 
on  merrily.  In  this  pomp  and  publicity  however, 
the  poor  patient  is  forgotten.  Nobody  bothers  to 
know  what  happens  to  him. 

I  must  mention  here  the  work  done  by  a 
private  charitable  organisation  called  the  Gujarat 
Netra  Yagna  Samiti.  It  is  carrying  on  admirable 
work  of  blind  relief  in  the  districts  of  Gujarat  with 
its  headquarters  at  Bochasan  (Kaira  District).  At 
least  five  eye  camps  are  held  every  year  in  the 
winter  season.  The  work  done  is  of  a  high  order 
and  carried  out  unostentatiously.  They  have  a 
permanent  staff  of  surgeons  who  work  with  a 
missionary  zeal  and  with  a  spirit  of  self  sacrifice. 
They  take  full  advantage  of  the  camp  for 
educating  the  people  by  lectures  and  demon- 
strations with  the  help  of  magic  lantern  slides  on 
how  to  prevent  blindness.  I  have  personally 
inspected  the  work  of  the  camps  and  found  it  very 
satisfactory.  The  work  has  been  recognised  by  the 
Bombay  Government. 

Such  examples  are  few  and  far  between.  Most 
of  the  work  in  other  camps  is  of  a  questionable 
quaUty  and  sooner  Government  puts  a  stop  to 
their  activities  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  com- 
munity and  lesser  will  be  the  blindness  resuUing 
in  the  end.  I  am  afraid  if  these  activities  are 
allowed  to  continue  unrestricted  a  day  will  come 
when  the  poor  villager  who  is  eager  to  have  his 
eyesight  restored  will  cry  for  help  and  pray  "Oh 
God,  save  me  from  these  Eye  Camps.  I  know 
not  who  prevents  blindness  but  prevent  him  from 
making  me  Wind  ". 

I  shaU  deal  now  with  another  argument 
against  eye  camps.  They  say,  however  laudable 
and  efficient  the  service  may  hz,  what  is  the  result  ? 
At  the  most  what  they  achieve,  is  sufficient  eye  sight 
for  an  old  person  whose  ambition  in  life  after 
getting  sight  does  not  go  beyond  doing  the  daily 
ablutions  without  anybody's  help.  I  know  this 
argument  is  advanced  with  the  good  intention 
of  putting  greater  emphasis  on  the  prevention  side 
of  the  problem.  But  there  is  another  aspect  of  it 
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I  think  it  is  most  unworthy  of  any  ophthahnologist 
to  express  such  an  uncharitable  view  of  the  good 
work  done  at  an  Eye  Camp.  Ten  years'  span  of 
life  is  surely  not  a  small  one  and  to  bring  cheer 
and  happiness  in  the  life  of  an  old  man  who  has 
remained  blind  for  years  is  not  a  crime.  If  I  can,  I 
would  even  restore  the  sight  of  a  dying  man.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  all  those  whose  sight  is  restored 
in  Eye  Camps  are  so  old.  Cataract  may  be  an 
affection  common  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  in 
European  countries  but  in  a  tropical  country  like 
India  it  comes  much  earlier.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  persons  blind  with  cataract  at  the  age  of 
40  or  even  earlier  and  it  is  far  more  conunon  in 
persons  between  the  ages  of  40  and  50.  A  large 
number  of  persons  with  cataract  who  come  to  the 
eye  camp  have  hypermature  or  overripe  cataracts. 
Years  have  passed  after  the  cataract  has  reached 
the  stage  of  maturity,  and  the  poor  person  has 
remained  blind  purely  through  ignorance  and 
poverty.  I  have  a  collection  of  1200  cataracts 
removed  at  the  eye  camp  at  Pachora.  More  than 
half  of  them  are  hypermature  cataracts.  If  the 
camp  was  not  held  the  poor  villager  would  have 
continued  to  live  in  blindness  till  death  overtook 
him  eventually.  Many  farmers,  teachers,  clerks 
and  artisans  are  known  to  lead  a  much  more 
useful  life  after  a  successful  operation  than  merely 
carrying  on  daily  ablutions.  I  do  not  think  any 
ophthalmologist  should  look  down  upon  the  duty 
of  giving  sight  to  others  with  such  levity. 

There  is  yet  another  argument  against  Eye 
Camps.  It  runs  as  follows  :  "There  are  countless 
millions  who  have  been  rendered  blind  through 
ignorance  and  charlatanism.  Here,  very  often,  the 
victim  is  a  child  or  a  young  person — whose  blind- 
ness is  incurable.  This  is  due  to  the  use  of  strong 
irritants  which  are  continued  even  in  this  age  of 
antibiotics  and  chemotherapeutic  agents.  These  are 
the  cases  which  present  a  real  problem  to  the  social 
worker,  the  ophthalmologist  and  the  Government. 
These  are  the  cases  for  which  our  heart  bleeds  and 
for  whom  we  must  raise  a  crusade.  These  are  the 
cases  which  are  turned  away  from  the  eye  camps 
with  the  pithy  remark  "  Nothing  can  be  done  "s 


The  Eye  Camps  are  impotent  to  tackle  this 
problem. 

I  entirely  agree  with  these  views.  Eye  Camps 
cannot  tackle  this  problem.  Eye  Camps  deal  with 
the  curative  side  whereas  the  solution  for  this 
problem  lies  in  providing  a  far  more  efficient 
service  of  "  preventing  "  blindness.  However,  the 
value  and  utility  of  eye  camps  must  not  be  under- 
estimated. An  eye  camp  is  just  one  type  of  service 
in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness.  The  Report 
on  Blindness  says  —  "Prevention  of  blindness  falls 
into  two  distinct  categories  namely  (1)  prevention 
of  the  diseases  which  lead  to  bHndness  and  (2)  the 
treatment  of  those  persons  who  have  already 
contracted  one  or  other  of  such  diseases. "  Eye 
Camps  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  second  cate- 
gory whereas  the  problem  of  those  who  have 
already  become  blind  and  whose  blindness  cannot 
be  cured  falls  in  the  first  category.  Ignorance  and 
poverty  are  mostly  responsible  for  causing  this 
incurable  blindness.  The  first  essential  step 
therefore  would  be  to  dispel  this  ignorance,  and 
teach  the  villager  the  value  of  modern  medicine  in 
preventing  blindness  and  to  wean  him  away  from 
the  orthodox,  outmoded  and  quack  remedies. 

An  intensive  propaganda  on  a  state  wide 
basis  to  educate  the  rural  masses  is  the  only 
efiective  answer  to  this  problem.  This  propaganda 
must  be  accompanied  with  practical  demonstra- 
tion to  convince  the  villager  and  build  his  faith  in 
the  efficacy  of  modern  medicine.  In  this  campaign 
the  social  welfare  workers  and  particularly  the 
community  development  centres.  Primary  Health 
Units  and  the  National  Extension  Schemes  should 
readily  offer  to  co-operate  in  preaching  the  gospel 
of  prevention.  The  Health  Visitors  and  ntu-se- 
midwives  can  play  an  important  role  in  teaching 
the  mothers  in  their  house  to  house  visits,  the 
value  of  preventing  blindness,  teaching  them  to 
apply  simple  remedies  and  asking  them  to  keep  in 
constant  touch  mth  the  Primary  Health  Units  for 
ophthalmic  help.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  include  a 
few  elementary  lessons  on  preventive  ophthal- 
mology in  their  courses  of  study.  It  is  equally 


important  to  give  this  type  of  training  to  the 
primary  school  teacher  in  the  villages  so  that  he 
can  exercise  control  and  Vi'atch  over  his  pupils,  and 
be  in  a  position  to  wash  their  eyes  or  apply  drugs 
to  them  and  prevent  them  from  using  irritant 
remedies. 

My  friend  Dr.  Bakre  who  has  made  a  tho- 
rough (on  the  spot)  study  of  this  problem  will 
tell  you  how  urgent  this  problem  is  and  what  an 
enormous  amount  of  blindness  can  be  saved  by 
using  simple  methods  of  prevention. 

I  think  somewhere  in  February  1958  the 
N.A.B.  held  a  small  Conference  in  which 
Mr.  Wilson  of  the  Commonwealth  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness  took  part.  At  that  time  a 
comprehensive  resolution  on  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness was  passed  unanimously  by  the  Conference. 
A  similar  Resolution  was  passed  by  the  All  India 
Opthalmic  Society  at  its  annual  conference  at 
Indore  in  1958.  The  Resolution  embodied  at  least 
eleven  items  or  lies  of  action  for  fighting  the  scourge 
of  blindness.  The  Bombay  Government  has  esta- 
blished a  Directorate  of  Ophthalmology,  a  separate 
organization,  entirely  devoted  to  tackle  the  pro- 
blem of  prevention  of  blindness  with  resources  of 
the  Government  at  its  disposal.  We  are  anxiously 
awaiting  the  appointment  of  a  Director. 

In  conclusion  let  me  make  it  clear  that  an  eye 
camp  is  just  one  of  the  weapons  in  the 
armoury  of  the  fight  for  blindness.  It  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  one  and  the  only  service  to  be 
pursued  for  this  purpose.  Practice  of  holding  eye 
camps  anywhere  and  everywhere  must  not  be 
encouraged.  The  most  urgent  need  of  this  service 
is  in  the  rural  centres  and  not  in  urban  towns. 


Only  those  camps  should  be  allowed  to  function 
which  conform  to  the  modern  principles  of  surgery 
and  whose  work  has  been  inspected  and  approved 
by  Government.  Cheap  surgery  has  no  place  in 
eye  camps.  To  attain  the  highest  professional 
standards  in  order  to  give  the  best  possible  medical 
and  surgical  aid  to  the  poor  patient  should  be  the 
aim  of  eye  camps.  Above  all,  the  patient  deserves  all 
the  attention  and  his  interests  should  be  the  chief 
concern  and  all  the  resources  of  the  camp  should 
be  used  for  his  well  being. 

There  are  many  schemes  for  preventing 
blindness.  Bengal  has  a  system  of  travelling 
dispensaries,  Uttar  Pradesh  has  a  Zonal  System 
with  a  Base  Hospital  for  a  group  of  several  Dis- 
tricts, mobile  squads  and  weekly  ophthalmic  clinics 
etc.  Whichever  pattern  of  service  we  may  adopt  it 
appears  to  me  very  very  urgent  that  the  Eye  Depart- 
ment of  a  Civil  hospital  in  each  District  should  be 
expanded  and  furnished  with  modern  equipment. 
The  eye  ward  should  have  25  to  30  beds  at  least 
and  should  be  in  charge  of  a  fully  qualified  ophthal- 
mic surgeon.  This  should  form  the  main  centre  or 
beehive  of  preventive  service  in  the  district  fully 
equipped  with  implements  for  carrying  on  educa- 
tion and  propaganda  in  the  villages  and  for  the 
training  ground  for  social  workers,  doctors  and 
nurses.  The  Base  Hospital  should  be  reinforced  with 
mobile  squads  which  will  continuously  tour  the 
villages  and  preach  the  gospel  of  prevention, 
treat  eye  diseases  and  do  minor  type  of  surgery 
but  all  cases  requiring  major  operations  should  be 
sent  to  the  District  Base  Hospital.  Once  this 
service  is  put  in  commission  and  starts  functioning 
efficiently  Eye  Camps  will  not  be  found  necessory 
and  should  be  abolished. 
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TRACHOMA  AND   OTHER  COMMON  CAUSES 

OF  BLINDNESS 

By 

Dr.  MOHANLAL 
Chief  Medical  Officer,   Gandhi   Eye  Hospital,  Aligarh. 


It  is  assessed  that  there  are  two  million 
blind  in  this  country,  one  fifth  of  the  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  world.  The  life  of  a  blind  person 
is  nothing  but  darkness.  Diseases  like  Cholera 
and  Plague  kill  a  person  and  finish  with  him  but  a 
blinding  disease  makes  a  man  a  burden  to  himself 
and  to  the  Society  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The 
tragedy  is  that  most  of  the  blindness  occurs  in 
childhood  and  a  blind  child  has  a  long  span  of 
life  in  front  of  him.  Most  of  the  blindness  is 
preventable.  In  the  West,  where  people  have  given 
greater  thought  to  this  problem,  all  the  preventable 
blindness  in  these  countries  has  been  completely 
eradicated.  In  many  parts,  where  Trachoma  also 
was  common,  e.g.  in  Southern  parts  of  U.S.A.,  in 
Asiatic  portion  of  U.S.S.R.  and  in  parts  of  France 
and  Spain,  it  has  been  completely  eradicated.  Now 
prevention  of  blindness  is  no  more  a  problem  with 
them.  It  is  mainly  confined  to  injuries  and  congeni- 
tal diseases. 

Nobody  can  realise  better  the  life  of  a  blind 
person  than  an  Institution  that  caters  for  the  care 
of  the  blind.  In  case  of  Hospitals,  a  person  is 
discharged  from  there  after  regaining  his  sight  or, 
if  he  is  suffering  from  incurable  blindness,  he  is 
no  more  seen. 

Let  us  now  consider  what  are  the  common 
causes  of  blindness  and  then  assess  what  can  be 
done  in  each  specific  field  for  preventing  blindness. 
These  can  be  classified  as  follows: — 

(i)  Trachoma  and  associated  Conjunctivitis, 

(ii)  Small  Pox, 

(iii)  Deficiency  diseases,  especially  Kerato 
malacia, 


(iv)  Occupational  diseases, 

(v)  Injuries, 

(vi)  Refractive  errors, 

Cvii)  Glaucoma  and  Cataract. 

(i)  Trachoma  and  associated  Conjunctivitis.  In 
the  words  of  Thygeson,  "TRACHOMA  is  a 
Chronic  Viral  Kerato-conjunctivitis  distributed 
widely  throughout  the  world  and  penetrating  in  the 
Mediterranean  Basin,  the  Middle  East  and  Asia.  In 
the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  contracted  in  infancy, 
evolves  slowly  over  a  period  of  years,  and  eventually 
causes  visual  damage  from  extensive  cicatricial 
complications.  In  the  children,  the  onset  is 
usually  insidious,  the  evolution  gradual  and 
healing  spontaneous  in  some  one-third  cases. 
When  the  disease  is  contracted  in  adult  life,  the 
onset  is  likely  to  be  acute,  the  evolution  more 
rapid  and  severe,  and  spontaneous  cure  exceed- 
ingly rare.  Many  cases  of  Trachoma  are  known  to 
have  persisted  in  a  state  of  activity  throughout  the 
patients'  life  time.  Coincidental  or  super  imposed 
bacterial  infection  is  often  a  complicating  factor 
and  may  considerably  increase  the  severity  of  the 
disease  picture.  Since  there  is  no  immunity,  cases 
are  susceptible  to  re-infection.  " 

The  above  description  gives  a  clear  picture 
how  Trachoma  causes  visual  damage  often  leading 
to  blindness.  In  our  country,  it  is  more  prevalent 
in  the  States  of  the  Punjab,  Uttar  Pradesh  and 
Rajasthan,  plains  of  Jammu  and,  to  a  slightly  lesser 
extent,  in  the  States  of  Bihar  and  Madhya  Pradesh. 
In  other  States,  particularly  Bombay,  Mysore,  and 
Kerala,  there  are  pockets  of  Trachoma  infected 
areas.  The  recent  upheaval  in  our  country  has 
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changed  the  entire  Topography  of  Trachoma  on 
account  of  the  migration  of  Trachomatous  patients 
from  the  Punjab  to  practically  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

Trachoma  has  been  completely  eradicated 
from  U.S.A.,  U.S.S.R.  and  many  countries  of 
Europe,  where  it  was  prevalent.  In  this  country 
also,  a  random  sample  survey  is  being  carried  out 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Government  of  India  and 
World  Health  Organisation  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  March  1960,  a  clear  picture  about  the  pre- 
valance  of  the  disease,  the  socio-economic  factors 
favouring  transmission  of  Trachoma  and  the  most 
economic  method  of  treating  the  disease  would  be 
available  and  then  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
Government  to  think  of  initiating  a  mass  campaign. 
But  nevertheless  the  fact  remains  that  raising  the 
living  conditions  and  improvement  of  sanitary 
conditions  coupled  with  the  attack  on  Trachoma 
during  peak  period  of  seasonal  conjunctivitis  on 
the  most  vulnerable  age  population  will  be  the 
sheet  anchor  on  the  basis  of  which  the  campaign 
can  be  organised.  Having  controlled  Trachoma 
and  associated  bacterial  Conjunctivitis,  half  the 
problem  of  blindness  is  solved. 

(ii)  Small  Pox:  Small  Pox  is  a  disease  that 
takes  toll  of  millions  of  lives  and  spoils  the  career 
of  many  young  men  by  causing  blindness  or 
various  other  defects  in  the  eyes.  This  disease  also 
attacks  mostly  in  infancy.  There  is  a  superstition 
among  people  that  eyes  should  not  be  treated 
during  small  pox  and  many  resist  to  avail  them- 
selves of  whatever  facilities  that  are  available  for 
vaccination  etc.  Vaccination  at  the  proper  time  is 
the  surest  method  of  eliminating  this  disease  and 
people  have  to  be  told  the  advantages  of 
vaccination  and  the  treatment  at  the  proper  time. 
Small  pox  can  be  eliminated  as  the  cause  of 
blindness  and  it  is  dependent  upon  necessary 
legislation,  education  in  eye  care  and  providing 
facilities  for  vaccination. 

(iii)  Deficiency  Diseases:  Infants  and  child- 
ren of  rural  areas,  especially  in  the  humid  summer 
months,  often  suffer  from  repeated  attacks  of 


diarrhoea  which  produces  marked  malnutrition. 
In  such  children  Keratomalacia  often  supervenes 
and  blinds  the  eyes  within  days  and  weeks. 

(iv)  Occupational  Diseases:  Ours  is  princi- 
pally an  agricultural  country  where  perhaps  the 
question  of  professional  or  occupational  diseases 
is  not  of  primary  importance.  But  industrial 
advancement  is  proceeding  at  a  much  faster  pace 
than  it  was  anticipated  a  few  years  before.  Eye 
protection  of  those  employed  in  coal  and  iron 
mines,  in  oil  factories,  in  glassware  industries 
where  people  are  exposed  to  intense  heat,  requires 
great  care.  There  are  factories  where  a  good 
system  of  lighting  has  to  be  introduced.  There  may 
be  other  instances  where  a  man  is  not  able  to  do 
his  full  job  because  he  is  in  need  of  glasses. 
Every  man  whose  capacity  for  work  is  reduced  on 
account  of  unsatisfactory  conditions,  or  whose  eye- 
sight is  damaged  because  a  certain  device  for 
protection  was  not  used,  is  a  distinct  loss  to  the 
industry  and  to  the  Nation.  By  ignoring  this  aspect 
of  the  problem,  we  may  be  losing  millions  of 
valuable  lives  and  the  services  of  many  efficient 
people. 

Workmen  can  be  saved  from  the  occupational 
or  the  professional  eye  diseases  by  a  constant 
research  work.  This  would  need  the  help  of 
legislation  and  the  presentation  of  the  picture  to 
the  employers  in  its  proper  form. 

(v)  Injuries:  Injuries  cause  blindness  in 
industries,  in  fields,  m  class  rooms,  in  sports  and 
even  in  every  day  village  games. 

Many  village  people  get  blind  during  harvest- 
ing period  or  even  while  doing  KUTAI  (Chopping 
fodder)  for  their  cattle  mainly  because  they  come 
very  late  for  the  treatment. 

A  little  education  to  the  people  on  the 
subject  will  help  in  reducing  blindness  due 
to  these  causes. 

(vi)  Refractive  Errors:  Many  of  our  young 
people  lose  opportunities  offered  to  them  in  work. 
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business  and  sports  because  they  have  defective 
vision  or  are  suffering  from  Squint.  The  remedy  for 
this  lies  in  the  following: — 

1.  A  full  analysis  of  the  eye-sight  of  a  stu- 
dent, when  he  first  enters  the  School, 
followed  by  periodical  examination  and 
provision  for  glasses  or  treatment  as 
necessary. 

2.  Provision  for  the  training  of— (a)  those 
who  may  carry  on  eye-testing  of  students 
under  medical  supervision,  and  (b)  medical 
men  in  the  treatment  of  Squint. 

(vii)  Glaucoma  and  Cataract:  These  two 
diseases  are  the  most  common  causes  of  blindness 
in  the  old  or  the  advanced  age.  Ordinarily  they  both 
appear  at  the  same  period  of  age  and  many  a  time 
they  take  such  a  similar  course  as  far  as  the  patient 
is  concerned  that  many  are  not  able  to  differen- 
tiate between  the  two  diseases,  and  present  them- 
selves for  treatment  when  it  is  already  too  late. 
Today  it  is  not  necessary  even  for  a  case  suffering 
from  Cataract  to  get  himself  treated  when  he 
literally  gets  blind.  In  case  of  Glaucoma  it  is 
simply  suicidal  to  delay  the  treatment  even  for  a 
day  once  it  is  diagnosed  to  be  a  case  of  Glaucoma. 
It  is  most  necessary  in  a  case  of  Glaucoma  to  get 
early  diagnosis.  Many  cases  of  Glaucoma  are 
misguided,  to  put  it  bluntly,  by  the  wrong  advice  of 
the  members  of  my  own  profession  and  many  more 
by  the  travelling  quacks  who  are  unqualified. 

Thus  it  would  be  quite  evident  that  a  Nation- 
wide programme  to  make  every  man  realise  what 
Glaucoma  means  and  what  its  symptoms  are,  is 
necessary,  and  in  this  fight  against  Glaucoma 
as  against  many  other  eye  diseases,  a  very  active 
support  of  the  Press  and  other  means  of  pub- 
licity is  necessary. 

Indifference  and  Ignorance: — ^It  is  common 
knowledge,  wherever  medicine  is  practised  scienti- 
fically, that  there  are  more  eyes  lost  due  to  ignor- 
ance, carelessness  and  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
public  than  can  be  saved  by  the  most  consummate 


medical  surgery  and  skill.  This  is  a  serious  con- 
dition that  should  not  exist.  That  it  has  existed  for 
ages,  does  not  justify  our  ignoring  it  any  longer.  It 
will  continue  to  exist  indefinitely  until  organised 
efforts  for  the  control  of  preventive  eye  diseases  are 
made  by  both  the  medical  men  and  the  Society  at 
large.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs;  chief  among  them  is  the  fact  that 
conditions  that  lead  to  the  loss  of  sight  occur  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  before  they  are  seen  by  one 
skilled  in  handling  and  treating  such  eye  diseases. 
Children  are  exposed  even  before  birth.  The  igno- 
rance of  public  in  regard  to  eyes  is  stupendous. 
Even  the  more  intelligent  people  are  not  informed 
as  to  the  dangers  with  which  their  children  and 
others  are  menaced;  how  much  less  informed  are 
others,  many  of  whom  can  scarcely  read  and  know 
nothing  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  care. 

Upto  the  present  time,  protection  of  human 
eyes  has  been  largely  left  to  the  skilled  physician; 
and  what  he  has  already  accomplished  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  is  due  to  his  researches  that 
the  blindness,  once  so  prevalent  in  certain  countries 
as  a  result  of  small  pox,  has  practically  disappeared 
in  Western  countries.  If  today  a  case  of  Babies' 
Sore  Eyes  occurs  in  those  countries,  the  question 
arises  as  to  where  the  responsibility  lies;  the  same 
holds  good  about  the  measures  adopted  for 
treatment  of  Glaucoma  and  for  the  protection  of 
eyes  in  the  industrial  field.  All  this  has  been 
achieved  by  constantly  educating  the  public.  One 
reason  for  the  failure  to  prevent  unnecessary  loss 
of  vision  is  that  upto  the  present  time,  systematic 
efforts  have  not  been  made  on  a  large  scale  to 
inform  the  public  how  sight  is  lost  and  what  should 
be  done  to  preserve  it.  Ocular  hygiene  is  not 
included  in  the  curricula  of  our  schools,  and 
preventive  measures  are  not  a  part  of  the  system 
of  instruction  in  the  universities.  The  young 
mother  is  supposed  by  intuition  to  shield  her 
baby  from  harm. 

The  second  cause  is  even  more  common.  The 
neglect  of  the  application  of  knowledge  for  preven- 
tion causes  loss  of  sight  in  numerous  cases.  Human 
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nature  is  altogether  prone  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  things  will  turn  out  right.  Without  knowing 
it,  thousands  of  well  meaning  people  have  fata- 
listic ideas  and  they  accept  as  inevitable  that  which 
may  be  wholly  controlled  and  prevented. 

The  disasters  that  come  from  apathy  are  even 
more  pathetic  than  those  due  to  ignorance.  The 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  things  will  come  out 
right,  independent  of  our  efforts  to  make  them 
right  is  the  fallacy  of  multitudes  who  allow 
dangerous  conditions  to  continue  until  they  are 
beyond  the  possibility  of  control. 

Still  another  cause  for  failure  in  preventing 
blindness  is  indifference.  This  comes  from  lack  of 
imagination  to  picture  to  oneself  the  loss  of  so 
important  a  function  as  that  of  sight.  It  is  deplo- 
rable in  professional  circles  that  those  in  whom 
confidence  is  placed  betray  confidence  because  of 
the  effort  involved  to  secure  measures  necessary  to 
save  eyes.  It  is  obvious  that  an  obligation  rests  on 
both  medical  profession  and  society  in  general 
to  correct  a  menace  which  is  so  heavy  a  charge  on 
our  national  resources,  both  from  the  humani- 
tarian and  from  economic  stand-points. 

Neglect  might  have  been  excusable  in  the 
past  but,  with  the  development  of  Science  and  with 
national  Government  it  is  imperative  that  measures 


should  be  taken  for  the  betterment  of  affairs.  The 
Ophthalmologists  occupy  a  peculiar  relationship  to 
the  Community.  They  have  the  confidence  of  the 
people  and  the  Ophthalmologist  knows  the 
avoidable  dangers  which  may  affect  sight.  In 
modern  life,  he  has  been  required  to  repair  and 
correct  damage  already  done.  But  it  is  now  his 
duty  to  prevent  such  damage  from  occurring. 

There  are  two  bodies  upon  whom  will  fall  the 
responsibility  of  developing  a  system  by  which 
this  indifference  may  disappear-  (i)  the  Ophthalmo- 
logist to  whom  the  dangers  are  known,  (ii) 
public  to  whom  they  must  be  communicated. 
The  rigid  ethical  attitude  of  the  medical  profession 
must  be  sufficiently  relaxed  to  allow  the  message  to 
be  carried  to  the  public.  To  achieve  this,  means 
of  communication  will  have  to  be  thought  of. 

Conclusion: — In  conclusion  I  would  say  that 
in  the  above  few  lines,  I  have  made  an  attempt 
to  give  a  picture  of  the  most  common  causes  of 
preventable  blindness.  While  there  are  many 
congenital  conditions  which  cause  blindness, 
where  our  efforts  to  check  blindness  may  not 
be  so  successful,  most  of  the  blindness  can  be 
prevented.  Let  us  think  seriously  on  the  problem. 
Let  the  public  opinion  be  built  up  and  let  us 
make  efforts  to  save  the  people  from  getting  blind. 
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Rehabilitation  is  a  process  which  should 
b'gin  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  onset  of  blindness 
and  should  end  only  after  the  newly  blinded 
person  has  been  successfully  placed  in  gainful 
employment.  The  term  Rehabilitation  implies  a 
process  of  restoration  to  normalcy  and  adjustment 
which  is  necessitated  by  a  break  in  the  normal  and 
usual  routine  of  life  to  which  a  person  has  been 
accustomed  to.  From  this  it  will  be  clear  that  a 
child  born  blind  or  a  person  who  has  lost  his  sight 
in  early  childhood  will  not  be  in  need  of  a  Rehabi- 
litation course.  In  such  cases,  life  without  sight  is 
as  normal  a  state  of  existence  as  life  with  sight  is  to 
the  average  person.  As  a  result  of  the  strains  and 
stresses  caused  by  the  need  to  conform  to  the  norms 
set  by  a  sighted  community  in  which  the  blind 
person  lives,  it  is  possible  that  some  blind  children 
may  become  maladjusted.  In  most  cases,  however, 
a  degree  of  adjustment  should  have  been  attained 
by  the  time  a  blind  child  is  ready  to  leave  school 
and  enter  the  world.  One  of  the  chief  aims  of  our 
residential  blind  schools  ought  to  b2  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  blind  child  for  life  in  a  sighted  commu- 
nity which  he  should  enter  as  a  well  balanced 
adult  with  a  fully  developed  personality. 

In  this  paper  I  shall  be  dealing  mainly  with 
the  difficulties  that  confront  the  newly-blinded 
adult  and  the  need  for  some  form  of  rehabilitation 
to  help  him  to  overcome  these  difficulties. 

Blindness,  when  it  occurs  in  adult  life,  comes 
as  a  terrible  shock  to  the  person  who  is  afflicted 


by  it.  It  is  a  shattering  blow  whatever  the  cause 
may  b; — whether  it  be  the  result  of  an  accident  or 
the  result  of  a  gradually  deteriorating  eye  condition. 
The  physical,  emotional,  mental  and  very  often  eco- 
nomic stress  and  strain  can  be  completely  over- 
whelming in  the  early  days  of  blindness.  The 
gloomy  atmosphere  of  a  hospital  ward  only  serves 
to  increase  the  despair  by  which  he  is  already 
overcome  as  a  result  of  the  gradually  diminishing 
hope  of  recovery.  In  some  eye  condition  like 
Glaucoma  the  pain  itself  may  be  agonising.  The 
patient  often  returns  home  to  an  atmosphere 
which  is  tense  and  overwrought.  The  family  is 
confused  and  bewildered.  In  an  attempt  to  be 
kind  they  are  over-protective  and  will  do  more 
than  is  necessary  for  him.  By  so  doing  they  do  not 
give  him  a  chance  to  begin  his  adjustment  to  the 
new  and  altered  circumstances. 

The  necessity  to  depend  on  his  family  and 
friends  for  even  some  of  the  most  ordinary  needs 
of  daily  life  and  his  complete  lack  of  mobility  are 
most  frustrating.  In  the  early  days  of  blindness, 
many  blind  persons  have  been  so  desperate  as  to 
even  think  of  putting  an  end  to  life  itself.  The 
future  seems  dark  and  gloomy  and  life  without 
sight  does  not  seem  worth  living. 

The  sudden  break  in  employment  leaves 
the  newly-blinded  person  with  too  much  leisure 
and  time  for  brooding.  The  loss  of  employment 
also  often  brings  in  its  trail  economic  difficulties.  In 
some  cases  the  wife  may  have  to  go  out  to  work  to 
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keep  the  home  going.  This  is  a  severe  blow  to  a 
man's  self-respect  and  pride.  He  begins  to  feel  that 
he  is  a  burden  to  his  family  and  on  society.  He  is 
bitter,  hurt  and  unhappy  and  even  with  all  the 
will  in  the  world  the  future  appears  dismal  and 
without  promise. 

The  aforesaid  difficulties  make  it  essential  that 
some  form  of  rehabilitation  be  provided  if  he  is 
ever  to  regain  a  measure  of  self-confidence  and 
become  adjusted  to  his  blindness.  The  rehabilita- 
tion process  should  begin  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  onset  of  bhndness. 

The  aims  of  a  Rehabilitation  programme 
should  include : 

1.  The  restoration  of  health, 

2.  The  acceptance  of  blindness, 

3.  Regaining  of  self-confidence  and  inde- 
pendence, 

4.  Training  for  employment  and 

5.  Resettlement. 

Many  blind  persons  on  leaving  the  hospital 
may  still  need  a  period  of  convalescence  before  they 
are  fit  to  begin  the  training  course.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  rehabilitee  is  restored  to  good  health 
before  he  begins  his  course  of  training,  if  the 
the  training  is  to  be  a  success. 

Success  is  not  possible  unless  and  until  the 
blind  man  begins  to  accept  his  blindness.  This  is 
not  some  thing  which  can  be  taught  by  formal 
lessons.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  and  the  change 
from  bitterness  to  acceptance  is  often  gradual. 
Acceptance  is  not  the  same  as  bMng  resigned  to 
one's  fate.  It  is  a  positive  attitude  rather  than  a 
passive  one  and  comes  only  when  the  blind  person 
looks  at  the  future  with  renewed  hope.  Meeting 
other  blind  people  is  often  the  best  cure  for  this 
ill.  It  is  then  that  he  realises  that  he  is  not  the 
only  pebble  on  the  sands  and  that  there  are  many 
others  like  him.  The  value  of  having  blind  members 
on  the  stalf  is  immense.  Their  success  will  act  as  an 
inspiration  and  encouragement.  The  success  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Centre  at  Torquay  in  the  U.  K.  is 
attributable  to  a  very  large  extent  to  the  inspira- 


tion the  newly-blind  trainees  receive  from  the 
example  of  complete  self-confidence  and  perfect 
adjustment  achieved  by  the  blind  warden  of  the 
home,  Mr.  T.  Drake. 

Acceptance  of  blindness  also  comes  as  the 
blind  person  learns  new  skills.  His  introduction 
to  Braille  will  make  him  realise  that  reading  and 
writing  are  not  necessarily  lost  to  him.  Reading 
Braille  with  his  fingers  is  perhaps  slower  than 
reading  with  his  eyes  had  been.  With  practice 
however  he  should  be  able  to  develop  a  reasonable 
amount  of  dexterity  to  enable  him  to  gain  pleasure 
from  reading.  Instructions  in  typewriting  will  also 
add  to  his  growing  sense  of  independence. 

Lessons  in  mobility  by  a  competent  and 
sympathetic  instructor  help  him  to  realise  that  he 
can  get  about  on  his  own  even  as  a  blind  man 
with  the  help  of  a  white  stick.  The  knowledge 
that  he  is  not  dependent  on  an  escort  to  be  able 
to  go  out  is  perhaps  the  highest  morale-building 
factor  during  the  period  of  his  adjustment  to 
blindness. 

Most  experts  in  the  field  of  Blind  Welfare 
work  have  recommended  the  establishment  of 
residential  Rehabilitation  Centres.  The  advantage 
of  a  period  away  from  home  in  completely  new 
surroundings  is  immense.  Rehabilitation  should 
cater  for  a  reasonably  small  number  of  trainees 
for  the  programme  to  be  a  success.  In  my  opinion 
best  results  can  be  achieved  if  the  maximum  number 
of  trainees  at  any  given  time  is  not  more  than  25. 
This  is  essential  because  individual  attention  forms 
the  basic  part  of  the  training  programme.  The 
ratio  of  staff  to  trainees  must  essentially  be  high. 
The  staff  at  such  a  centre  must  be  selected  with 
great  care.  The  staff  should  be  helpful,  sympathetic 
and  understanding  whilst  endeavouring  to  help 
the  trainee  to  help  himself.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  necessary  to  teach  a  newly-blinded  person  the 
simple  acts  of  daily  life  like  shaving  or  dressing 
himself. 

The  atmosphere  m  the  Centre  should  be  as 
informal  as  possible  and  there  should  be  a  minimum 
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of  rules  and  regulations.  In  addition  to  Braille  and 
typing,  a  large  variety  of  handicrafts  should  be 
included  in  the  training  programme.  These  will 
not  only  help  the  blind  person  to  develop  his  sense 
of  touch  but  will  also  provide  him  with  a  hobby 
for  his  leisure  hours  and  perhaps  even  a  means  of 
supplementing  his  income. 

Wherever  possible  Rehabilitation  training 
shotild  be  followed  by  vocational  training  at  a 
Vocational  Training  Centre  with  a  view  to  the 
final  resettlement  of  the  blind  person.  However, 
it  is  wise  to  include  elementary  vocational  training 
at  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  itself.  This  may 
include  assembly,  drilling  etc.,  for  those  who  come 
from  industrial  areas;  and  gardening,  poultry- 
keeping  and  farming  for  those  who  come  from  the 
rural  areas.  It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that 
not  all  blind  persons  will  fit  into  pre-arranged 
groups.  The  training  programme  should  be 
flexible  enough  to  suit  each  individual  case. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  I  should  like  to 
emphasise  the  need  for  training  in  mobility. 
Although  in  India  we  are  still  able  to  get  help  for 
small  payment,  the  day  when  labour  will  be  as 
difficult  to  obtain  and  as  expensive  as  it  is  in  the 
Western  Countries  is  not  far  ahead.  The  blind 
person  should  be  taught  first  to  get  about  on  his 
own  within  the  building.  Gradually,  he  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  a  walk  in  the  area  round 
about  the  Centre,  and  finally  he  should  be  taught 
the  technique  of  negotiating  busy  roads,  crossings 
etc.  A  Blind  Mobility  Instructor,  if  available,  could 
perhaps  achieve  the  best  results  with  the  new 
trainees.  Nothing  gives  the  blind  person  more 
self-confidence  than  the  knowledge  that  he  is  no 
longer  dependent  on  others  and  can  go  about  on 
his  own. 

Social  activities  shotild  form  an  integral  part 
of  life  at  a  Rehabilitation  Centre.  They  will  help 
to  draw  him  out  of  himself  and  will  accelerate 
considerably  the  process  of  adjustment.  To  his 
surprise  and  joy  he  may  find  that  he  can  still  enjoy 
picnics  and  sight-seeing  trips,  visits  to  the  Cinema, 


swimming,  etc.  A  person  who  had  been  a  keen 
card  player  in  the  days  when  he  could  see,  can 
very  easily  learn  to  play  with  Braille  cards. 
Dominoes,  Draughts  and  Chess  etc.,  are  games 
which  he  can  still  play  with  his  sighted  friends. 
These  social  activities  will  help  him  to  realise  that 
life  without  sight  need  not  be  a  dull  and  lonely 
life. 

In  most  cases  a  three-month  course  at  a 
Residential  Rehabilitation  Centre  will  be  suflacient. 
It  may  however  be  necessary  to  extend  the  period 
by  another  three  to  six  months  in  some  cases. 

The  Rehabilitation  Centre  should  function 
all  the  year  round  so  that  a  blind  person  may  be 
admitted  at  any  time.  This  will  be  a  better  arrange- 
ment than  having  a  fixed  date  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  course  as  it  is  easier  and  more  helpful 
if  a  new  trainee  comes  in  while  the  other  trainees 
are  at  various  stages  of  their  training.  The  older 
trainees  can  help  the  new  ones  a  lot  in  the  process 
of  their  initial  adjustment. 

The  cost  of  establishing  such  a  Centre  will  be 
necessarily  on  the  high  side.  We  should  however 
regard  it  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  cost  per 
trainee  but  rather  from  the  human  happiness 
resulting  from  the  successful  adjustment  of  every 
blind  person  completing  the  course. 

Although  it  may  add  to  the  expense,  I  feel  it  is 
essential  that  the  wife  or  in  other  cases  the  parents 
or  some  near  relation  be  invited  to  stay  at  the 
Centre  in  the  last  week  before  the  completion  of 
the  training  as  that  would  help  them  considerably 
in  their  own  attitude  to  blindness  and  to  the  blind 
person.  The  onset  of  blindness  causes  hardship 
not  only  to  the  blind  person  but  also  to  the  family. 
The  family  needs  to  be  taught  to  accept  his 
blindness  just  as  much  as  the  blind  person  needs 
to  learn  to  accept  it. 

In  India  we  do  not  have  any  Rehabilitation 
Centre  of  the  kind  I  have  described.  Perhaps  owing 
to  our  economic  difficulties  it  will  be  some  time 
before  we  can  have  one.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
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Government  will  take  the  initiative  by  either 
starting  a  Centre  itself  or  by  olfering  a  liberal 
grant  to  a  voluntary  agency  to  start  one. 

Earlier  on  I  had  mentioned  that  Rehabilita- 
tion is  complete  only  when  a  blind  person  is 
placed  successfully  in  gainful  employment.  There 
are  of  course  persons  who  for  reasons  of  age, 
health  etc.,  may  not  be  suitable  for  employment. 
This  does  not  mean  that  they  should  not  be  given 
a  Rehabilitation  Course  or  that  they  do  not  need 
one.  The  results  to  be  gained  in  their  successful 


adjustment  to  blindness  is  justification  enough 
for  the  cost  involved. 

Although  Pre-employment  Training  and 
Placement  of  the  Blind  form  part  of  the  over-all 
Rehabilitation  programme,  I  have  not  dealt 
with  these  subjects  as  they  are  to  be  dealt  with 
separately  in  this  session.  I  should  only  like  to  say 
that  Rehabilitation  should  be  and  must  be  followed 
by  Placement  if  the  blind  person  is  to  become  a 
happy,  well-adjusted  and  contributing  member  of 
the  community  he  lives  in . 
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PRE-EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  CENTRE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By 
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The  N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 

and 

The  M.  N.  B.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 


Although  in  recent  years  significant  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  field  of  Blind  Welfare  work 
in  our  country,  much  yet  remains  to  be  done» 
Service  to  the  Blind  community  can  be  said  to  be 
complete  only  when  we  are  able  to  provide  services 
from  cradle  to  grave.  In  other  words,  services 
shall  exist  for  all  age  groups  from  the  newly  born 
blind  baby  to  an  old  and  infirm  blind  person. 

Knowing  that  we  have  two  million  blind  in 
our  country,  we  can  ill  afford  to  wait  till  adequate 
facilities  are  available  for  the  education,  training, 
employment  and  aftercare  of  the  blind.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  to  strengthen  the  existing 
services  and  explore  the  possibilities  of  developing 
services  which  are  not  obtaining  in  our  country. 

Attempts   at  Scientific  Placement  :     It  is 

an  universally  acknowledged  fact  that  education 
and  training  of  blind  persons  must  lead  to  employ- 
ment, either  in  a  Sheltered  Workshop  or  in  Open 
Industry  or  under  the  Home  Workers'  Scheme 
Unfortunately  we  have  a  negligible  number  of 
Workshops  or  Industrial  Homes. 

To  provide  employment  to  the  blind  in  open 
industry  we  have  three  Placement  Bureaus  in  the 
country.  They  are  :— (1)  Placement  Bureau  under 
the  Ministry  of  Education,  Government  of  India 
at  Madras  (2)  First  Pilot  Employment  Bureau  for 
the  Physically  handicapped,  including  the  blind, 
at  Bombay  and  (3)  Employment  Bureau  under  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  at  Bombay. 

It  was  not  until  1951  that  the  question  of 
placement  of  the  blind  engaged  the  attention  of 


some  workers  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind. 
There  may  have  been  stray  placements  here  and 
there  in  professional  work  such  as  Braille  Teachersi 
Music  Teachers,  Office  Administrators,  Supervisors, 
etc.,  but  placement  in  industry  began  only  after 
1952. 

Difficulties  Encountered  :  In  a  vast 
country  such  as  ours  where  there  is  so  much 
unemployment  among  the  able-bodied  sighted 
persons,  where  masses  believe  that  blindness  is  a 
divine  punishment  and  any  interference  with  the 
blind  would  amount  to  going  against  the  wishes  of 
God,  where  the  very  existence  of  blind  persons  was 
considered  as  a  bad  omen,  where  the  masses  hardly 
know  about  the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  and  where 
the  negative  attitudes  of  the  employers  to  place 
the  blind  in  industries  was  so  very  deep  rooted, 
the  very  idea  of  the  placement  of  the  blind  sounds 
something  strange. 

Nevertheless  we  were  not  deterred  by  th; 
unfavourable  circumstances  and  it  was  decided  to 
go  ahead  with  the  policy  of  placing  blind  persons 
in  open  industry.  In  1953,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Blind  set  up  an  Employment  and  Placement 
Committee  with  a  view  to  placing  suitable  Wind 
persons  in  open  industry  according  to  their  aptitude 
as  far  as  practicable  and,  in  a  scientific  way,  taking 
into  consideration  the  provisions  of  training  in 
subjects  allied  with  placement  of  the  blind. 

Rehabilitation  Centre  &  Pre-Employment 
Training  Section  :  In  order  to  meet  the  challenge  on 
account  of  certain  trying  conditions  unfavourable 
to  placement  as  stated  in  the  foregoing  para,  the 
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Employment  and  Placement  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Blind  started  a 
Rehabilitation  Centre  with  a  Pre-Employment 
Training  Section  attached  to  it  with  a  view  to 
effecting  selective  placement  so  that  the  employers 
do  not  doubt  or  hesitate  regarding  the  potentialities 
of  the  blind  employees.  This  is  the  first  Centre  of 
its  kind  in  India  and  is  attached  to  the  N.S.D. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Bombay.  Those 
clients  who  qualify  for  placement  are  trained  at 
the  Pre-employment  Training  Section  before  they 
are  actually  placed  in  open  industry. 

When  they  join  the  pre-employment  training 
section,  the  clients  are  oriented  to  the  basic 
principles  of  work  performance,  work  tolerance 
and  work  habits  preceded  by  elementary  study  of 
employment  situation  in  the  country.  Their 
training  commences  with  the  use  of  different  tools 
in  various  sections  such  as  carpentry,  smithy* 
assembly,  brush  making,  light  engineering,  etc., 
followed  by  operation  of  different  machines  both 
electrical  and  non-electrical,  such  as  vertical  and 
horizontal  drilling  machines,  circular  saw,  planning 
machine,  heavy  vertical  drilling  machine,  trimming 
machine,  bundling  press  machine,  etc. 

Most  of  the  blind  placed  in  open  industry  are 
engaged  in  simple  repetitive  operations  such  as 
labelling,  packing,  wrapping,  bundling,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  few  ones  who  are  actually 
operating  motor  machines. 

The  question  arises  as  to  why  the  trainees  are 
trained  in  the  use  and  operation  of  the  machines- 
The  idea  is  to  get  the  trainees  acquainted  with 
factory  conditions — with  sounds  the  machines 
make  so  that  when  they  are  taken  to  a  plant  for 
placement  they  should  not  react  adversely  and 
consequently  get  frightened  and  thereby  create  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  prospective  employers. 
Secondly  the  idea  is  to  try  and  place  them  on 
machine  work  as  and  when  opportunities  arise, 
provided  we  ourselves  are  pretty  sure  that  the 
trainees  can  work  satisfactorily  without  hazard  to 
themselves. 


We  also  feel  that  as  India  is  fast  progressing 
industrially,  there  might  be  job  opportunities  for 
the  blind  in  industrial  placement.  Most  of  the 
blind  persons  are  placed  in  the  Textile  Mills  on 
repetitive  operations  stated  above.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  more  being  placed  in  course  of  time. 
Most  of  the  operations  in  the  Pre-employment 
Training  Section  are  introduced  after  an  intensive 
survey  of  the  Textile  Mills  and  Plants. 

Important  Factors  in  Training  :  During 
the  process  of  training,  we  aim  at  some  of  the 
most  important  factors  that  largely  help  to  make 
the  trainees  successful  workmen  so  that  once 
they  are  placed  they  should  give  satisfactory 
turn-out  and  create  good  impression  on  the 
employers.  They  are  : — 

1.  Bi-Manual  Co-ordination. 

2.  Hand  foot  co-ordination. 

3.  Tactile  Perceptibility. 

4.  Constructive  Imagination. 

5.  Sequence  of  operations. 

6.  Reaction  to  power  and  machine  work. 

7.  Relations  with  Fellow  Workers. 

8.  Obedience  to  Instructions. 

9.  Timing,  Punctuality,  Manners  etc. 

Mobility  :  Another  important  activity 
of  the  Pre-employment  Training  Section  is  to 
prepare  the  clients  in  self-travel  with  and  without 
cane.  Of  the  number  of  questions  raised  by  the 
employers  and  registered  with  our  employment 
office  the  most  common  question  is  "  How  will 
the  Blind  person  find  his  way  from  his  place  of 
residence  to  the  plant  and  back  ?  "  If  a  Blind 
worker  has  to  engage  an  escort  to  his  place  of 
work  and  back,  he  will  have  to  incur  extra  expendi- 
ture on  his  escort  and  thus  it  will  not  be  an 
economical  proposition.  We,  therefore,  believe 
that  every  trainee  referred  to  this  section  must 
learn  self  travel  so  that  he  can  develop  a  sense 
of  independence,  self  confidence  and  thus  increase 
his  mobility.  Having  received  the  preliminary 
instructions  in  self-travel,  the  clients  are  given 
intensive  training  in  cane  travel,  including  travel 
by  trams,  buses,  trains  etc. 
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Personal  and  Social  Adjustment  :  While 
every  attempt  is  made  for  the  successful  vocational 
adjustment  of  the  clients,  attention  is  paid  to  the 
areas  of  development  in  personal  and  social 
performance  essential  for  placement  of  the  blind 
persons  in  industry.  Vocational  adjustment,  that 
is  job  success  and  satisfaction,  is  dependent  to  a 
great  degree  upon  personality  factors  as  it  is 
on  the  individual's  intelligence,  his  specific  skill 
or  aptitudes,  or  even  upon  his  experience  and 
training. 

Too  often  only  the  physical  demands  of  the 
job  are  considered  thus  paying  hardly  any  attention 
to  certain  social  demands  which  the  clients  are 
expected  to  meet.  These  skills  must  be  developed 
as  deliberately  and  methodically  as  technical 
skills.  Because  blindness  deprives  an  individual 
of  the  ability  to  observe  customary  dress  and 
behaviour  patterns,  and  because  long  period  of 
idleness  involves  personal  negligence,  the  clients 
in  the  pre-employment  training  section  are  trained 
to  correct  themselves.  We  also  recognise  the  fact 
that  while  employers  demand  quality  and  quantity 
of  production,  they  also  insist  that  the  personal 
appearance,  personality  and  social  behaviour  of 
their  employees  meet  certain  minimum  standards. 
We,  therefore,  make  sure  that  the  clients  have 
fully  practised  the  principles  before  they  are 
recommended  for  placement. 

Rehabilitation  Centre :  The  Employment 
and  Placement  Committee  realised  that  it  was 
futile  attempting  placement  of  the  blind  in  industry 
without  making  provision  for  the  adjustment  and 
Rehabilitation  facilities  vital  to  successfid 
placement. 

In  April  1957,  the  first  Adjustment  and 
Rehabilitation  Centre  was  established  at  the  N.S.D. 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Bombay.  This  is 
an  additional  facility  provided  by  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  addition  to  their  Industrial 
Sections.  As  is  known  to  all  workers  for  the  Blind, 
unless  a  Blind  person  is  fully  adjusted  to  his 
blindness  he  cannot  be  rehabilitated  successfully. 


In  the  absence  of  this  facility  it  was  a  herculean 
task  to  educate  and  train  the  blind,  both  vocation- 
ally and  socially. 

Nature  of  Training  at  the  Centre  :  The 

Centre  provides  training  in  : — 

1 .  Personal  Adjustment. 

2.  Pre- Vocational  Training. 

3.  Personal  Grooming  and  Hygiene. 

4.  Personal  Management. 

5.  Domestic  Science,  including  cooking. 

6.  Various  Vocations. 

7.  Physical  Training  and  Corrective  Therapy. 

8.  Cane  Travel. 

9.  Developing  tactile  perceptibility,  kinesthe- 
tic sense,  sound  association  technique  etc. 

10.  Light  Engineering. 

1 1 .  Instructions  in  Braille  reading  and  writing. 

In  addition,  periodical  lectures  both  on  the 
subjects  of  work  for  the  Blind  and  other  instructive 
subjects  are  arranged.  Field  work  which  includes 
visits  to  institutions  for  the  Blind  as  well  as  those 
for  the  physically  handicapped,  and  places  of 
interest  comprises  part  of  the  training. 

Four  courses,  each  of  three  months*  duration, 
are  conducted  annually.  In  order  to  excercise 
proper  supervision  during  their  training  and  to 
pay  proper  attention,  only  ten  trainees  are  admitted 
to  each  session  of  the  course.  Out  of  ten  trainees, 
three  are  chosen  from  those  staying  outside 
independently  and  seven  are  from  the  Industrial 
Home  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of 
availing  themselves  of  this  new  facility. 

On  arrival  at  the  Training  Centre,  the  trainees 
are  interviewed  for  recording  their  case  history. 
They  are  then  referred  to  the  Medical  OflScer  for 
Medical  Examination,  and  to  an  Ophthalmologist 
for  eye  test  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  vision.  The 
trainees  are  administered  a  short  psychometric 
test  to  evaluate  them  for  a  particular  vocation. 
On  completion  of  their  training,  the  trainees  are 
awarded  certificates. 


Follow  Up  :  We  do  not  believe  in 
simply  training  the  clients  and  thereafter  leaving 
them  to  decide  their  own  fate.  Under  our  follow 
up  system  we  try  and  place  them  in  our  own 
Industrial  Section  or  the  Workshop,  in  open 
industry  and  in  professional  work.  We  have  no 
facility  to  provide  home  work  to  those  who  do 
not  fall  in  the  first  two  categories  of  the  clients  on 
account  of  our  financial  limitations.  Fortunately* 
we  have  not  come  across  such  clients  so  far* 
However  plans  are  afoot  to  introduce  the  Home 
Workers'  Scheme. 

Since  our  primary  aim  is  to  provide  employ- 
ment opportunities  to  the  clients,  care  is  taken  to 
watch  their  day  to  day  progress  in  vocational 
training,  social  adjustment  and  personal  grooming. 
It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  every  blind  person 
undergoes  the  process  of  training  in  adjustment 
and  rehabilitation  if  he  has  to  take  his  rightful 
place  in  society  as  useful  and  contributive  member. 
Pre-employment  Training  and  Adjustment  and 
Rehabilitation  go  hand  in  hand. 

Recommendations  :  It  is  my  firm  convic- 
tion that  we  should  not  attempt  to  place  the  blind 
in  Open  Industries  out  of  charity  or  sympathy. 
The  placement  must  be  made  on  sound  scientific 


principles.  The  blind  person  must  give  full  turn- 
out and  efiiciency  and  must  really  earn  his  wage. 
In  open  industries,  only  selective  placement 
matching  the  job  demands  with  the  clients'  assets 
and  limitations  can  succeed.  Selective  placement 
is  possible  only  if  (i)  the  blind  person  is  fully 
adjusted  to  his  blindness  and  (ii)  has  received 
intensive  pre-employment  training. 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  that 
in  all  big  industrial  towns,  Rehabilitation  Centres 
and  Pre-Employment  Training  Centres  should 
be  set  up  so  as  to  provide  adequate  training 
facilities  for  preparing  the  blind  for  open  employ- 
ment. As  only  the  best  men  are  to  be  placed  in 
open  industries  so  that  the  doors  of  the  concern 
are  not  closed  to  other  blind  aspirants  to  posts, 
such  training  is  an  essential — a  must — and  should 
receive  the  greatest  priority.  I  would  even 
recommend  that  no  one  who  has  not  received  such 
training  should  be  recommended  for  any  posts 
in  Open  Industries  so  that  from  the  beginning  we 
build  up  a  cadre  of  trained  and  efficient  employees, 
who,  by  their  work  and  worth,  win  over  the 
confidence  of  their  employers  and  thus  pave  way 
for  a  larger  number  of  blind  persons  to  be  absorbed 
in  their  concerns. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  BLIND  WOMEN 

By 

Mrs.  S.  R.  POTNIS 
Hon.  Secretary,  Dadar  School  for  the  Blind 


The  problem  that  faces  the  workers  of  the 
blind  to-day  is  how  to  fit  in  the  blind  persons  in 
the  social  as  well  as  the  employment  set  up.  Some 
years  ago  when  the  various  schools  for  the  blind 
were  started,  the  problem  was  confined  mostly 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  These  schools  did 
not  make  any  arrangements  for  giving  any  special 
training  for  the  rehabilitation  and  employment 
of  the  blind.  The  voluntary  agencies  that  run 
these  schools  as  well  as  the  various  associations 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  now  view  the 
problem  in  its  real  perspective  and  are  alive  to 
the  present  need  of  finding  out  how  the  blind  would 
be  able  to  make  use  of  the  knowledge  and  skill 
gained  by  them  and  be  self-sustaining,  independent 
and  contributory  members  of  the  society. 

Admittedly  India  has  the  largest  number  of 
blind  persons  that  any  country  has  in  the  world 
with  the  possible  exception  of  China.  No  reliable 
statistics  of  blind  population  are  available.  The 
Government  of  India  Report  on  Blindness,  1944 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  250  per  one  lakh 
represents  the  probable  ratio  of  the  totally  blind 
with  a  similar  ratio  of  partially  blind  in  need  of 
welfare  services  ;  thus  giving  a  total  figure  of  500 
per  one  lakh  of  population.  The  total  blind 
population  of  India  is  estimated  to  be  two  millions. 
With  the  increase  in  population  since  1944  and 
the  partition  of  India,  the  same  figure  is  even  now 
accepted  as  representing  the  total  blind  population. 
Half  of  this  can  be  considered  to  be  the  blind 
female  population  and  this  figure  comes  to  about 
a  million.  Reliable  figures  as  to  the  various 
percentages  in  respect  of  different  age  groups  are 
not  available  but  experts  are  of  the  opinion  that 
about  one-third  of  the  population  is  below  25 
years  of  age.  Leaving  the  too  young  and  the  too 
old  as  also  those  younger  blind  who,  because  of 


ill-health,  additional  disability  or  mental  unbalance, 
are  not  employable,  and  the  blind  women  from  the 
well-to-do  families,  approximately  one-fourth  of 
the  total  blind  female  population,  viz.,  a  quarter 
million,  can  be  safely  taken  as  employable,  and 
therefore  in  need  of  vocational  training  and 
employment  and  placement  services.  Has  anything 
been  done  to  help  them  to  help  themselves?  No, 
we  have  not  yet  touched  even  the  fringe  of  the 
problem. 

For  centuries  the  joint  family  system  and  the 
charitable  instinct  of  the  people  of  this  country 
has  ensured  a  tolerable  existence  for  the  Wind  in 
India.  With  regard  to  the  social  position  of  blind 
women,  the  Government  of  India  Report  on 
Blindness  states  thus  : 

"  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  in  the  past  a 
great  bulk  of  the  blind  lived  as  they  do  today 
as  dependents  and  beggars.  Their  treatment 
in  the  home  and  in  the  village  varied,  and  still 
does,  from  kindness  and  care  to  neglect, 
harshness  and  exploitation". 

In  view  of  the  charitable  instinct  of  the  people 
begging  has  been  one  of  the  main  means  of  support 
of  the  majority  of  the  blind  in  this  country  and 
the  Wind  women  have  been  no  exception  to  this, 
India  being  a  predominantly  agricultural  country, 
85  per  cent  of  the  population  lives  on  agriculture. 
The  incidence  of  blindness  is  higher  in  the  village, 
due  to  ignorance,  mal-nutrition,  lack  of  medical 
facilities  etc.  In  most  of  the  Indian  homes  what  is 
expected  of  a  wife  is  to  cook  and  look  after  the 
house  and  children.  The  blind  women  can  render 
useful  service  in  the  house. 

In  the  villages  it  is  sometimes  found  that  the 
blind  women  help  the  household  in  performing 
simple  domestic  duties  such  as  sweeping  the  floors, 
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washing  clothes  and  cleaning  utensils  as  also  some 
agricultural  work,  but  more  often  the  life  that  they 
are  compelled  to  lead  is  one  of  isolation  and 
neglect.  Thus  they  are  forced  to  take  to  begging. 
Even  in  this  20th  century,  the  birth  of  a  daughter 
is  not  welcome  with  the  same  feeling  of  rejoicing 
as  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a  son.  In  many 
orthodox  households  a  daughter  is  considered  as 
a  burden,  if  not  a  calamity.  One  can  imagine  what 
the  sentiments  of  parents  of  a  blind  female  child 
would  be.  Naturally,  it  is  considered  as  a  major 
calamity  and  the  parents  take  long  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  situation.  For  want  of  proper 
guidance  and  counselling,  no  plans  are  made  for 
the  education  and  rehabilitation  of  these  blind 
girls  but  sometimes  it  is  found  that,  although  they 
pity  the  girl,  they  are  reluctant  to  send  her  to 
an  institution  for  training.  Paucity  of  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  after  training  if  completed 
is  also  one  of  the  causes  for  the  reluctance 
of  the  parents  to  send  their  blind  girls  to 
institutions.  In  India  we  have  about  70  schools 
for  the  blind  and  of  these  very  few  are  for 
blind  girls  and  women.  The  training  facilities 
for  males  are  meagre  and  inadequate,  but  it  is 
more  so  for  the  girls  and  women.  The  total  number 
of  girls  and  women  in  the  institutions  can  be 
estimated  to  be  not  more  than  750.  More  publicity 
will  have  to  be  given  regarding  the  training  facili- 
ties to  attract  more  blind  girls  and  adult  women  to 
these  institutions  and  if  the  demand  increases 
then  more  institutions  will  have  to  be  started. 

As  stated  above,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
place  of  a  woman  is  in  the  home  ;  but  the  general 
belief  that  the  blind  are  not  capable  of  doing  any 
work  has  led  to  the  problem  of  getting  the  girls 
married.  If  a  blind  male  ekes  out  a  living  somehow* 
he  gets  a  spouse,  and  that  too  a  sighted  one  ;  but 
the  chances  of  marriage  for  the  blind  females  are 
very  remote.  There  are  some  cases  where  women 
have  lost  their  sight  after  marriage  and  in  such 
cases,  experience  has  shown  that  even  without 
expert  instructions  they  can  carry  out  their 
household  duties  with  admirable  efficiency.  Some- 
times the  members  of  the  family  or  even  the 


neighbours  help  these  wives  to  run  the  household 
and  look  after  the  children  properly  and  it  is 
therefore  clear,  that  given  the  necessary  training 
the  blind  girls  and  women  can  be  rehabilitated  in 
their  homes  and  they  would  be  most  useful  as 
there  are  very  few  household  jobs  which  are  such 
that  they  cannot  manage.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  marriage  of  a  blind  girl  is  only 
exceptional  and  it  is  because  of  this  that  the 
problem  of  their  employment  has  to  be  considered 
as  equally  acute  as  the  problem  of  employment 
of  blind  males. 

The  recognised  six  main  fields  of  employment 
are  as  follows  : — 

(1)  Sheltered  workshops. 

(2)  Independent   occupation   as  ordinary 

members  of  community. 

(3)  Home  workers. 

(4)  Suitable  jobs  in  industrial  factories. 

(5)  In  organised  vending  stalls. 

(6)  Members  of  staff  in  blind  welfare  work. 
In  the  West,  women  share  all  the  above  six  fields 
with  men.  In  workshops  they  are  employed  in 
basketry,  weaving,  cane  work,  knitting,  tailoring 
and  other  traditional  crafts.  In  the  field  of  inde- 
pendent occupation  they  are  employed  as 
masseuses,  typists,  teachers,  telephone  operators, 
etc.  They  are  active  workers  in  the  home  workers 
scheme.  They  get  suitable  jobs  in  industrial 
establishments  and  are  also  doing  work  in  shops 
and  vending  stalls  and  on  the  staff  of  the  societies 
for  the  blind. 

What  are  the  employment  opportunities  for 
the  blind  women  in  India  in  these  six  fields?  They 
are  considered  below  seriatim. 

Sheltered  Workshops 

Sheltered  workshops  are  now  considered 
throughout  the  world  as  most  essential  in  any 
programme  for  the  rehabilitation  and  employment 
of  visually  handicapped.  It  would  be  useful  to 
quote  here  the  definition  of  *  sheltered  workshop' 
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adopted  by  the  National  Conference  in  Atlantic 
City  in  1950  which  is  as  follows: — 

"  A  sheltered  workshop  is  a  voluntary 
organisation  or  institution  conducted  not  for 
profit  but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a 
recognised  programme  of  rehabilitation  for 
physically,  mentally  and  socially  handicapped 
individuals  by  providing  such  individuals  with 
remunerative  employment  and  one  or  more 
rehabilitating  activities  of  an  educational 
psycho-social,  therapeutic  or  spiritual  nature". 

In  India  there  are  a  number  of  Industrial  Training 
Institutions  which  partly  work  as  workshops  but, 
excepting  the  sheltered  workshop  at  Dehra  Dun, 
there  are  no  sheltered  workshops  as  such  even  for 
blind  males.  In  Bombay,  funds  have  been  collected 
and  plans  are  made  for  such  a  workshop  which 
would  cater  to  the  needs  of  about  hundred  blind 
males.  The  need  for  such  a  workshop  for  blind 
women  is  all  the  more  as  the  chances  of  their  being 
fixed  up  in  open  industries  are  less  than  that  of 
adult  blind  men.  An  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women  has  been  established  in  Bombay  in  1957 
and  its  aim  is  to  give  them  intensive  training  in 
crafts  which  are  considered  as  the  most  suitable 
for  the  blind.  There  are  a  few  other  institutions 
in  India  which  give  training  in  crafts  to  the  blind 
women.  Women  from  all  these  institutions  can 
now  be  usefully  employed  in  sheltered  workshops 
as  they  have  the  requisite  basic  training.  There  is 
therefore  an  urgent  need  for  opening  sheltered 
workshops  for  employing  the  blind  women.  In 
such  workshops  new  crafts  can  be  introduced  in 
addition  to  the  traditional  crafts.  The  finished 
goods  should  be  of  the  standard  commercial 
quality  and  price.  The  question  of  marketing  the 
finished  products  can  be  solved  by  taking  contracts 
from  Government  and  other  local  authorities  for 
supply  of  articles  such  as  dusters,  brushware, 
hospital  linen,  doormats,  carpets,  coir  matting, 
file  boards,  cardboard  boxes,  tags,  envelopes,  etc. 

Independent  Occupations. 

In  this  field,  very  few  women  have  so  far  made 
their  mark.  There  are  some  blind  teachers  employed 


mostly  in  blind  schools.  Given  the  necessary 
training,  blind  women  can  excel  as  teachers.  It  is 
now  accepted  popular  belief  that  the  blind 
have  a  natural  talent  for  music  has  no  basis.  It  is 
no  doubt  true  that  those  that  have  the  talent  can, 
because  of  concentration,  excel  in  that  art  if  given 
the  proper  traming  facilities.  Intensive  training 
in  music  for  those  who  have  the  necessary  aptitude 
for  it  would  result  in  remunerative  employment 
for  them  as  music  teachers,  singers,  instrument 
players  and  members  of  orchestra.  Another  useful 
field  for  employment  would  be  as  masseuses.  In 
this  country,  many  dais  are  doing  the  work  of 
giving  massage  to  mothers  after  their  confinement. 
Generally  these  dais  are  not  trained  in  physio- 
therapy and  anatomy.  If  blind  women  are  given 
the  necessary  training  this  avenue  would  be  open 
for  them.  A  few  brilliant  students  with  the  academic 
bent  may  be  encouraged  to  appear  for  S.S.C.  and 
take  higher  education  so  that  they  can  choose 
careers  of  their  liking. 

Home  Workers. 

These  homeworkers  carry  on  in  their  homes 
trades  learnt  by  them  in  schools  or  taught  to  them 
by  their  parents  as  hereditary  trades.  Barring  these, 
there  is  no  home  workers  scheme  introduced  in 
India  for  the  blind  who,  because  of  the  physical, 
geographical  and  domestic  reasons,  cannot  enter 
a  school  or  a  workshop  or  travel  to  the  place  of 
employment.  It  is  true  that  due  to  the  vastness 
of  the  country  and  the  concentration  of  blind  in 
the  villages  which  are  scattered  all  over,  it  is 
difficult  to  implement  the  Home  Workers  scheme 
in  India.  But  such  a  scheme  can  be  introduced  by 
Government  as  part  of  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Projects.  The  authorities  doing  this  work 
will  have  first  to  get  all  the  blind  in  their  areas 
registered,  find  out  what  crafts  should  be  introduced 
considering  the  availability  of  raw  material  locally, 
the  demand  and  the  marketing  facilities.  They  can 
then  train  the  workers  in  their  homes,  supply  the 
material  and  equipment,  supervise  the  work  and 
market  the  finished  products.  The  local  authorities 
can  also  help  in  the  matter.  If  these  agencies  do 
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not  help,  then  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  embark  upon  this  scheme  before  the 
sheltered  workshops  are  put  on  thoroughly  sound 
footing. 

Jobs  in  Industrial  Establishments. 

Admittedly  this  is  the  best  field  for  employment 
for  the  average  blind  women.  They  can  be  employed 
in  mills  and  factories  on  simple  repetitive  jobs  in 
women's  sections.  But  no  employer  is  going  to 
employ  them  out  of  charity  and  nobody  should 
insist  that  he  should  do  so.  It  is  therefore  very 
essential  that  our  blind  women  should  be  given 
not  only  complete  vocational  training  before 
the  employer  is  approached  but  they  should  be 
trained  in  personal  and  social  adjustment  as  also 
in  the  type  of  job  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
them.  The  blind  employee  should  be  able  to  turn 
out  work  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  as  is 
expected  of  a  seeing  employee.  The  blind  employee 
may  be  kept  as  an  apprentice  for  a  couple  of 
months  and  given  pay  only  after  the  employer  is 
satisfied  about  his  usefulness.  A  blind  girl  from 
the  Dadar  School  was  placed  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  brush  factory.  During  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship which  lasted  for  about  four  months  she  was 
not   paid   anything.   After   her   training  was 
completed,  although  her  output  was  comparable 
to  that  of  the  seeing,  the  employer  offered  to  pay 
her  wages  which  were  lower  than  those  paid  to 
the  seeing  employees  doing  the  same  type  of  work. 
His  view  appeared  to  be  that  the  employment  of 
the  blind  was  an  act  of  charity.  This  was  resented 
by  the  authorities  who  looked  after  her  welfare 
and  the  arrangements  had  to  be  discontinued. 
Employment  of  the  blind  women  in  open  factories 
is  still  in  the  experimental  stage  and  if  a  few  of 
them  succeed  in  inspiring  confidence  in  the 
employers,  the  path  of  those  to  follow  would  be 
clear.  The  National  Association  for  the  Blind  has 
opened  a  section  for  the  Employment  and  Placement 
work.  This  section  has  been  successful  in  placing 
about  80  persons  in  jobs  in  textile  mills  and  other 
factories.  These  services  can  be  utilised  for  placing 
blind  women  if  trained  personnel  is  made  available. 


in  Organised  Vending  Stalls. 

In  western  countries,  many  blind  men  and 
women  are  placed  in  jobs  in  newspaper  vending 
stalls,  cigar  stands,  refreshment  stands  and  in 
shops.  Nowadays  it  is  found  that  in  India  also 
seeing  women  are  being  employed  in  large  numbers 
in  shops  as  sales  girls,  shop  assistants,  etc.  This  is 
also  a  field  which  should  be  tapped. 

Members  of  staff  in  Blind  Welfare  Work. 

This  field  is  very  much  restricted.  Only  those 
that  have  an  academic  training  can  compete  in 
this  field  but  that  too  on  merit. 

To  the  above  six  fields,  one  more  field  of 
employment  should  be  added  on  which  more 
emphasis  than  the  above  six  fields  will  have  to  be 
laid  in  view  of  the  fact  that  India  is  an  agricultural 
country  and  the  major  part  of  it  consists  of  rural 
areas.  It  is  to  train  the  blind  women  from  the  rural 
areas  to  do  household  work  and  to  perform  with 
case  simple  agricultural  operations.  It  is  reported 
that  in  Africa,  many  blind  women  are  married  to 
sighted  husbands  as  they  are  very  good  housewives. 
In  India,  an  agricultural  training  centre  is  being 
opened  at  Phansa  in  Thana  District  for  training 
the  blind  males  from  the  rural  areas  in  agriculture, 
horticulture  and  other  allied  pursuits.  A  centre 
for  training  the  blind  women  in  assisting  in  simple 
agricultural  operations,  in  allied  pursuits  such  as 
poultry  farming,  dairy  farming  and  in  rural  crafts 
will  also  have  to  be  thought  of.  That  would  open 
a  new  vista  for  their  employment. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  that  for  creating 
employment  opportunities  for  the  blind  women 
of  this  country  what  is  required  is: — 

(i)  establishment  of  a  number  of  sheltered 
workshops; 

(iil  implementation  of  the  home  workers 
scheme;  and 

(iii)  imparting  of  training  in  domestic  science 
and  simple  agricultural  operations. 
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INTRODUCTION:— 

The  placement  of  blind  persons  in  Industrial 
Establishments,  at  jobs  consistent  with  their 
ability  and  at  wages  similar  to  that  paid  to  sighted 
workers  in  similar  occupations,  is  a  most  difficult 
aspect  of  their  rehabilitation.  It  not  only  requires  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  specific  jobs,  occupational 
opportunities,  methods  of  training,  techniques  of 
placement,  problems  of  accident  prevention  and 
methods  of  overcoming  prejudices  of  employers 
against  employment  of  the  blind,  but  also  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  blind  individuals 
needs,  aptitudes,  and  personal  problems. 

Most  industrial  eatablishments  have  conside- 
rable number  of  processes  on  which  the  only 
requirements  of  performance  are  manual  dexterity, 
average  intelligence,  ordinary  mechanical  skill 
and  the  sincere  desire  to  work.  In  certain 
operations,  the  possession  of  sight  by  the  worker 
does  not  always  increase  his  efficiency  and  loss  of 
sight  does  not  necessarily  retard  his  learning 
ability,  efficiency,  or  versatility.  When  jobs  in  any 
industry  are  analysed,  a  fair  number  of  operations 
will  be  found  at  which  blind  persons  can  be  em- 
ployed on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  a  sighted 
worker. 

ESSENTIAL  PERSONAL  AND  SOCIAL 
FACTORS:— 

A  blind  person's  success  in  his  job,  is  to  a  great 
extent,  dependent  upon  the  degree  to  which  his 
technical  skills  are  supplemented  by  the  daily 
use  and  refinement  of  his  social  skills.  It  is  not 
enough  to  consider  only  the  physical  demands  of 
the  job;  the  blind  person  to  be  placed  in  Open 
Industry  must  also  meet  certain  conventional  social 
requirements  like  appropriate  dress,  proper  groom- 


ing, systematic  personal  hygiene,  pleasing  physical 
appearance,  and  right  attitudes  towards  the  job 
as  well  as  fellow- workers. 

1.   Physical  appearance:— 

Good  posture  is  essential  to  good  health  and 
is  an  asset  to  personal  appearance.  Poor 
posture  gives  the  impression  that  a  person  is  pre- 
maturely old,  sloppy,  lazy  and  inefficient.  Hence, 
care  should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  worker  to  be 
placed  maintains  a  reasonably  accepted  posture  at 
all  times. 

Protruding,  running,  and  discoloured  eyes  are 
usually  most  repulsive  and  exert  a  negative  influ- 
ence on  others.  This  unsightly  appearance  of  the 
eyes  can  be  reduced  if  blind  persons  wear  dark 
or  frosted  glasses. 

Since  irregular,  missing  or  discoloured  teeth 
create  unfavourable  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the 
employer,  they  should  be  corrected  even  if  they 
involve  the  wearing  of  complete  lower  and  upper 
dentures.  No  employer  would  accept  a  person 
who  has  skin  eruptions  of  the  hands  and  face.  If 
such  a  condition  exists  it  should  be  reduced  to  a 
point  where  it  is  no  longer  objectionable  to  others 
before  any  attempt  is  made  to  place  him. 

2.   Dress: — 

The  blind  person  must  wear  clothing  which  is 
suitable  for  the  work  to  be  done  and  similar  to  that 
worn  by  other  workers  doing  the  same  type  of 
work.  Over-alls  should  be  worn  generally  in  all 
machine  shop  operations.  If  the  type  of  work  does 
not  require  a  change  of  clothing,  the  worker  must 
be  sure  that  his  colour  combinations  are 
harmonious  and  that  he  is  dressed  in  good  taste 
like  other  sighted  workers. 
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3.  Grooming: — 

Since  the  worker  will  mingle  with  his  associates 
during  lunch  breaks  and  rest  periods  as  well  as  when 
getting  in  and  out  of  the  plant,  it  is  essential  that 
he  should  attend  to  his  own  grooming  like  the 
combing  of  hair,  shaving,  care  of  finger  nails  and 
application  of  cosmetics.  Good  grooming  combined 
with  appropriate  dress  is  of  great  assistance  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  friendly  relationship 
with  fellow  workers. 

4.  Personal  hygiene: — 

Daily  attention  to  all  phases  of  personal 
hygiene  like  regular  bathing,  care  of  teeth,  preven- 
tion or  halitosis  and  other  daily  routines  that 
ensure  cleanliness  is  very  necessary  if  a  worker  is  to 
remain  friendly  and  popular  with  others.  The  place- 
ment officer  should  learn  enough  about  the  daily 
habits  of  the  worker  to  make  him  more  acceptable 
socially. 

5.  Individual  mannerisms: — 

One  of  the  difficult  subjects  to  be  tackled  by  a 
Placement  Officer  is  the  correction  of  the  peculari- 
ties  in  a  blind  individual's  behaviour  which 
prevent  the  development  of  friendship  with  sighted 
individuals. 

Common  mannerisms  like  biting  the  finger 
nails,  keeping  the  mouth  open  always,  running 
hands  through  hair,  tilting  the  hand  towards  the 
person  who  is  speaking,  constant  shifting  of  the 
hands  and  feet,  pulling  at  an  ear,  rolling  and 
rubbing  the  eyes,  and  groping  need  to  be  eliminated 
and  require  careful  handling. 

6.  Travel:— 

Every  blind  person  who  is  considered  for 
employment  should  be  punctual  and  be  able 
to  travel  to  and  from  his  place  of  employment  with- 
out depending  upon  a  regular  guide.  He  should, 
however,  be  accompanied  by  one  of  his  sighted 
fellow  workers  from  the  entrance  of  the  factory 
to  his  work  in  the  morning  and  back  again  to  the 
gates  in  the  evening.  His  travel  with  a  sighted 


person  should  be  done  in  a  manner  that  places  the 
least  amount  of  burden  upon  his  companion. 

A  blind  person  does  not  usually  move  around 
frequently  once  he  is  on  the  job,  but  occasions  do 
arise  for  him  to  move  about  either  to  secure  or 
dispose  of  material,  and  to  the  wash-rooms.  So 
it  is  good  for  him  to  form  a  mental  picture  of  the 
area  surrounding  his  work  spot  and  learn  to  move 
about  easily  and  safely  without  bumping  into 
walls  or  other  obstacles. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  foot  travel  for  the 
blind  the  cane  technique  seems  to  be  more  suited 
for  conditions  in  India.  Every  blind  person  to  be 
employed  in  Industrial  Concern  should  be  trained  to 
acquire  sufficient  skill  in  the  use  of  a  cane  to 
move  freely  indoors  as  well  as  outdoors. 

7.  Social  graces: — 

If  a  blind  person  is  to  be  integrated  as  a  normal 
member  of  society  he  should  be  able  to  get  along 
with  others  and  have  more  than  the  average 
ability  to  make  and  keep  friends.  He  should  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  social  demands  of 
daily  living  like  greeting  a  person,  hand-shaking, 
refusing  graciously  unnecessary  aid  usually  offered 
to  him,  and  displaying  the  ordinary  courtesies 
expected  of  a  host  or  guest. 

8.  Right  attitudes:— 

Every  blind  worker  must  have  an  innate 
desire  to  want  to  work  and  to  succeed  on  a  job. 
The  mere  acceptance  of  a  job  and  b^ing  on  the 
pay-rolls  of  an  Industrial  Establishment  is  not 
enough.  Conscious  of  his  assets  and  liabilities,  he 
must  have  sufficient  self  confidence,  ability  to 
receive  criticism  without  resentment  and  accept 
supervision,  willingness  to  co-operate  with  others, 
and,  in  addition,  take  an  interest  in  the  happen- 
ings of  the  day. 

TRAINING  IN  AN  ADJUSTMENT  CENTRE:— 

"Adjustment  to  blindness  and  the  most 
efficient  use  of  remaining  abilities  is  widely  recognis- 
ed as  basic  to  all  other  effi^rts  at  rehabilitation  of 
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the  Blind.  "  An  Adjustment  Centre  should  aim  at 
providing  an  organised  programme  for  each  blind 
person  to  assist  him  to  acquire  efficiency  in  the 
special  techniques,  necessary  to  perform  the 
demands  of  daily  living;  to  help  him  form  a  correct 
estimate  of  his  physical,  psychological,  social  and 
vocational  needs;  to  provide  him  with  explora- 
tory or  try  out  experience  to  demonstrate  the  wide 
variety  of  tasks  he  can  perform  and  develop  his 
neuro-muscular  co-ordination;  and  to  develop 
desirable  work  habits  and  attitudes. 

The  time  that  may  be  required  for  any  blind 
person  without  any  other  handicap  is  about  three 
months  and  will  vary  accordingly  to  the  ability  of 
the  individual. 

PLACEMENT  OFFICER  :— 

The  connecting  link  between  the  employee 
and  the  employer  is  the  Placement  Officer,  who 
should  possess  good  personality,  mechanical 
ability,  industrial  knowledge,  diplomacy  and 
salesmanship  of  the  highest  order.  He  must  be 
conversant  with  the  methods  and  trends  in 
personnel  selection  and  management,  and  the 
changing  order  of  industrial  processes. 

The  success  or  failure  of  any  placement 
depends  on  the  way  he  approaches  a  prospective 
employer  and  on  his  ability  to  tell  his  story  clearly, 
quickly,  and  convincingly  to  any  one  from  the 
Managing  Director  down  to  the  Foreman  of  a 
department. 

PLACEMENT  PROCEDURE  :— 

1.    Survey    of  factory  and  preparation  of  job 
specifications  : 

After  the  initial  discussions  with  the  top 
officials  of  a  Factory,  the  Placement  Officer, 
accompanied  by  the  Personnel  Officer  or  any  other 
responsible  official  of  the  factory,  should  make  a 
survey  of  the  operations  to  select  those  jobs  which 
can  be  performed  successfully  without  the  use  of 
sight  and  prepare  detailed  job  specifications.  Each 
job  specification  should  contain  the  following 
information  : — the  name  of  the  operation,  general 


characteristics,  physical  demands  including  acti- 
vities, working  conditions  and  skills  required, 
details  of  physical  activities,  details  of  working 
conditions,  hazards,  sequence  of  steps  in  position 
in  factory  surveyed,  data  on  equipment  including 
name  and  description,  set  up  and  maintenance, 
and  by  whom  the  service  is  provided  ;  training 
procedures  including  pre-employment  and  on-the- 
job  training  ;  deviations  or  additions  suggested 
for  training  the  blind,  relation  of  this  job  to  others 
and  teaming  with  other  workers  ;  modifications, 
deviation  and  special  tools  required  by  a  blind 
worker  ;  minimum  sight  required  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  job  ;  conditions  usually  to  be 
avoided  ;  other  jobs  with  which  to  combine  in 
order  to  provide  full  time  employment  ;  other 
types  of  factories  where  this  job  is  frequently 
found.  These  job  specifications  are  of  great  help 
in  making  available  information  regarding  jobs 
which  are  likely  to  be  found  in  similar  factories  in 
a  specific  industry.  (A  sample  descriptive  job 
specification  made  at  a  Thread  Mill  in  South  India 
is  given  in  Appendix). 

A  job  for  a  particular  individual  should  not 
be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  job  specifications 
only  but  a  trial  and  appraisal  of  each  job  must  be 
made  in  the  factory  before  confirming  that  the 
job  is  suitable  for  the  particular  individual. 

The  jobs  finally  selected  as  suitable  for  blind 
persons  should  have  the  approval  of  the  Foreman 
of  the  department.  Supervisor  of  Training,  and 
the  Works  Manager.  In  the  final  discussions  with 
the  top  management  officials,  details  regarding 
the  number  of  blind  persons  to  whom  they  could 
offer  employment  on  an  experimental  basis,  the 
probable  date  on  which  they  could  be  brought  to 
the  factory,  housing,  transportations,  and  other 
facilities  should  be  taken  up. 

2.    On-tfae  job  training  : 

As  a  prelude  to  placement  in  regular  employ- 
ment, a  blind  person,  after  the  completion  of 
training  in  an  Adjustment  Centre,  should  be  given 
a  short  training  in  a  factory  under  normal  production 
conditions  on  a  job  previously  selected  to  match 
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his  abilities  and  skills.  This  training  generally 
results  in  permanent  employment  for  the  blind 
person  in  the  same  job,  and  he  is  usually  paid  for 
the  work  done  during  the  training  period  also. 

EMPLOYER  ATTITUDES  AND  COMMON 
OBJECTIONS  :— 

Many  employers  are  not  aware  of  the  abilities 
of  blind  individuals  to  perform  industrial  operations 
and  cannot  be  blamed  for  their  lack  of  under- 
standing of  physical  blindness.  Their  attitudes 
towards  the  employment  of  the  blind  are  reflected 
in  the  following  common  objections  frequently 
used  by  them  : — 

1 .  How  will  a  blind  worker  get  to  the  factory  ? 

2.  How  will  a  blind  worker  get  to  his  place 
in  the  factory  ? 

3.  There  is  a  great  danger  of  a  blind  person 
walking  into  moving  parts  of  machinery. 

4.  We  do  not  have  instructors  who  have 
had  any  experience  in  training  blind 
workers. 

5.  We  do  not  have  simple,  repetetive 
operations. 

6.  If  the  blind  person  should  prove  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  I  would  not  have  the 
heart  to  send  him  away. 

7.  I  will  get  in  touch  with  you  when  we  have 
an  opening. 

8.  The  operations  suggested  by  you  could 
be  done  by  blind  persons  but  we  are 
shortly  installing  an  automatic  machine 
which  will  take  care  of  those  operations; 
then  we  will  be  forced  to  retrench  them. 

9.  We  will  consult  our  labour  unions  and 
let  you  know  their  reactions. 

10.  All  our  operations  require  visual  inspec- 
tion. 

11.  AU  our  work  is  of  a  special  nature  and 
require  the  use  of  blue  prints. 


12.  We  usually  give  jobs  that  blind  persons 
could  do  to  our  old  employees  who  are 
too  old  to  work  on  the  regular  Production 
line. 

13.  We  are  planning  to  start  production  in  a 
new  item  soon  and  then  we  shall  have 
jobs  one  of  your  men  can  do. 

14.  Certain  demands  of  the  labour  union 
have  been  referred  for  adjudication  and  we 
do  not  want  to  do  any  thing  at  this  time. 

15.  We  are  changing  our  production  methods 
and  any  job  you  select  now  might  be 
eliminated  later  on. 

16.  We  have  on  our  roll  workers  whom  we 
retrenched  recently  and  according  to  the 
rulings  of  the  Industrial  Tribunal  they 
have  to  be  given  preference  when  any 
vacancy  arises. 

POST-PLACEMENT  SERVICE  :— 

Follow  up  services  are  designed  to  assist  both 
the  employer  and  the  employee  in  making  necessary 
adjustments,  to  provide  additional  services  to  the 
disabled  worker  if  needed,  and  aid  him  in  the 
solution  of  any  problem  that  might  interfere  with 
his  success. 

1.  The  importance  of  follow  up  work  should 
not  be  under-estimated  for  it  is  only  by  the  follow 
up  calls  and  constant  supervision  that  we  can 
insure  satisfactory  placements.  When  a  blind 
person  has  been  on  a  job  he  should  be  closely 
watched  until  the  Placement  Officer  feels  that  he 
is  making  as  good  a  progress  as  would  be  made  by 
a  sighted  beginner.  Repeated  calls  should  be  made 
on  him  at  least  once  during  his  first  week  of  work, 
another  during  the  next  two  weeks,  then  once  a 
month  for  the  next  two  months  and  thereafter, 
once  every  six  months.  If  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Placement  Officer  to  make  these  calls  in  person, 
he  should  write  a  letter  to  the  company  and  also 
to  the  blind  worker  to  learn  of  the  progress  being 
made.  Such  continued  contact  is  a  great  asset  in 
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retaining  the  good  will  of  an  employer  and  leaves 
the  door  open  for  the  employment  of  more  blind 
persons. 

Saving  : — 

Many  blind  persons  employed  in  industrial 
establishments  to-day  are  on  their  first  job  and 
find  for  the  first  time  that  they  have  ample  money 
to  spend  and  are  able  to  buy  the  things  they  have 
wanted  for  years.  Though  it  is  a  satisfactory  state 
of  affairs,  the  Piacement  OflScer  should  impress 
upon  the  blind  person  the  need  for  saving,  and 
encourage  him  to  invest  his  money  in  National 


Savings  Certificates  and  other  Governmeet  Bonds 
or  open  Savings/Bank  Account. 

CONCLUSION  :— 

Experience  of  placements  in  industrial 
establishments  in  this  country  as  well  as  outside 
has  shown  that  the  average  blind  worker  is  regular 
in  attendance,  capable  and  productive  as  the 
average  sighted  worker,  careful  in  the  observance 
of  safety  regulations,  loyal  to  the  Management  and 
stays  on  the  job  longer.  He  does  not  require  special 
consideration  and  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  his 
sighted  associates. 


APPENDIX 

A.   SAMPLE  JOB  SPECIFICATION  MADE  AT  A  THREAD  MILL  IN  SOUTH  INDIA. 


1.  Name    used  for  position    in  Factory 
Surveyed :  Box  Maker. 

2.  Items  produced  in  Factory  :  Thread  Reels, 
Skeins  and  Hanks. 

3.  Usual  Operator : 

(a)  Sex  :   Female-Occasionally  male 

(b)  General  Characteristics :  Small  to 
medium  size,  average  manual 
dexterity  and  co-ordination. 

4.  Physical  Demands : 

Ca)  Activities  :  Standing,  turning,  reach- 
ing, pushing,  handling,  fingering, 
feeling,  talking,  bearing,  working 
speed. 

(b)  Working  Conditions :  Inside  build- 
ings, adequate  lighting,  adequate 
ventilation,  working  with  others. 


(c)  Skill  required:  Unskilled,  good 
orientation  within  arm's  reach, 
better  than  average  manual  and 
finger  dexterity. 

5.  Details  of  Physical  Activities  :  Must  stand 
all  day  and  work  rapidly  with  hands  and 
fingers. 

6.  Details  of  Working  conditions :  Works 
with  others  in  adequately  lighted  and 
ventilated  areas. 

7.  Hazards  :  There  are  usually  no  hazards 
except  that  the  edges  of  cartons  may 
cause  small  cuts  or  lacerations  making 
it  necessary  for  the  worker  to  tape  fingers 
until  the  hands  and  fingers  became 
toughened  to  the  work. 
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8.  Sequence  of  Steps  in  Position  in  Factory 
Surveyed : 

{a)  The  worker  secures  a  stock  of 
twenty-five  or  thirty  cartons  from  the 
supply  table  and  places  them  under 
left  arm. 

{b)  Taking  one  carton  at  a  time,,  the 
worker,  using  the  fingers  of  both 
hands,  folds  in  the  two  side  flaps  at 
the  bottom  end. 

(c)  Folds  down  the  remaining  two  flaps, 
inserting  the  lock  of  one  into  the  eye 
of  the  other,  thus  closing  the  bottom. 

{d)  Judging  the  required  length,  secures 
gummed  tape  from  the  dispenser  and 
places  it  around  the  four  corners 
at  top. 

(e)  Stacks  containers  at  right  end  of 
table  for  removal  by  floor  worker. 

9.  Equipment  as  found  in  Factory  Surveyed : 

(a)  Identification  :  Work  table,  Gummed 
tape  dispenser. 

{b)  Set  up  and  Maintenance  :  The  worker 
is  expected  to  reload  the  gummed 
tape  dispenser  and  keep  its  reservoir 
supplied  with  water. 

(c)  Modification  :  None. 

10.  Equipment  variations  which  may  be  found 
J                   in  other  factories  :  Substantially  the  same 

in  all  cases. 

11.  Usual  Pre-employment  training:  None 
required. 

12.  Usual  training  procedure  on  the  job  :  The 
supervisor  instructs  new  worker  in  all 
steps  of  the  job. 


13.  Any  training  Deviations  suggested  for  the 
Blind :  Special  care  should  be  taken  to 
teach  a  blind  worker  how  to  apply 
gummed  tape  of  an  equal  length  around 
the  corners. 

14.  Production  ; 

{a)  Full  60  to  120  per  hour. 

(Jb)  Time  to  Reach  Normal  Efficiency  : 
Two  days  to  two  weeks. 

15.  Interrelation  with  preceding  and  succeeding 
jobs  :  Reduced  production  will  result  if 
sufficient  cartons  are  not  supplied  to  the 
fillers. 

16.  Teaming  with  other  workers  :  None. 

17.  Modification,  Deviation,  Special  tools  for 
the  Blind :  None. 

•  18.  Sighted  requirements  and  conditions  : 

(a)  Vision  required  for  the  Job  :  None. 

(b)  Conditions  affecting  suitability  of  a 
particular  job : 

1.  For  the  totally  blind  :  No  travel 
to  secure  material. 

2.  For  partially  sighted  :  No  exces- 
sive travel,  adequate  lighting 
for  the  type  and  amount  of 
vision. 

19.  Other  jobs  often  combine  for  full  time 
employments  :  Filling  of  cartons  with  reels, 
dozen  packeting. 

20.  Types  of  Factories  where  this  type  of  job 
is  usually  found :  Hosiery,  confectionery, 
toy  and  soap  factories. 
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Fourth  Work  Session 


Saturday  Morning,  June  20,  1959 
Chairman:  Mr.  John  Naumann,  Secretory,  National  Christian  Council,  Nagpur 

THE  FORMATION  OF  STATE  BRANCHES  OF  THE  N.A.B, 

By 

Mrs.  QUEENIE  H.  C.  CAPTAIN 
Vice  President :    National  Association  for  the  Blind 
Chairman:    Finance  Raising  Committee 


Since  its  inception  in  1952  the  N.A.B.  has 
come  a  long  way  in  fulfilling  many  of  its  ambitious 
plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  Blind  in  India.  The 
young  Association  has  matured  into  sturdy  growth, 
and  is  now  prepared  and  willing  by  virtue  of 
experience  gained  during  the  years,  to  accomplish 
more  in  the  service  of  the  Nation,  and  in  the 
particular  field  of  service  to  which  it  is  dedicated. 

The  Second  All  India  Conference  for  the 
Blind  in  Bombay,  from  18th  to  the  21st  June,  is 
therefore  an  excellent  opportunity  for  introspection 
and  stocktaking,  for  planning  together  with 
representative  workers  for  the  Blind  from  distant 
parts  of  our  Country,  and  for  making  a  definite 
attempt  to  widen  the  scope  of  N.A.B.,  and  with 
it  our  field  of  speciaUzed  services  to  the  Blind. 

Two  impotant  questions  arise  which  may  be 
dealt  with  frankly.  First-Is  N.A.B.,  as  constituted 
in  1952,  a  truly  National  Association  ?  If  not, 
this  is  the  time  to  make  it  one,  for  we  have  this 
opportunity  of  discussing  and  pooling  our  ideas, 
and  of  remedying  any  weaknesses.  Here  is  the 
chance  to  amend  our  Constitution,  and  to  bring 
it  up  to  date  with  the  trend  of  current  affairs. 

Secondly — Is  the  N.A.B.  widening  its  circle 
of  influence  and  usefulness  throughout  India,  or 
is  it  being  thoroughly  parochial  and  restricting 
its  Pilot  projects  to  the  Headquarter's  area  ?  The 
fact  that  N.A.B.  has  its  roots  in  Bombay  is 


admitted.  The  anwer  to  this  will  be  found  later  on 
in  this  paper,  and  provides  detailed  information 
to  those  who  are  unaware  of  facts. 

As  a  result  of  growth  and  experience  it  would 
seem  then  that  the  Constitution  of  N.A.B.  calls 
for  revision,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we  apply 
ourselves  to  this  problem  at  this  Conference,  and 
make  N.A.B.  an  organization  worthy  of  our  land, 
and  capable  of  serving  our  two  million  Blind. 

A  careful  study  of  that  extremely  interesting 
and  informative  handbook  compiled  by  Capt. 
Desai  and  entitled  "The  First  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Bhnd,  sponsored  by  the  Standing  Committee 
of  the  First  Provincial  Conference  for  the  Blind, 
Bombay"--at  which  the  N.A.B.  came  into  existence 
—reveals  the  astounding  fact  that  the  Constitution 
of  N.A.B.,  as  drawn  up  at  that  time,  envisaged  only 
Individual  and  Institutional  Membership  of  N.A.B. 
Small  wonder  then  that  Individuals  and  Institutions 
in  far  flung  places  in  our  vast  land  were  debarred 
by  distance  and  the  question  of  expense  from 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
Association,  and  from  becoming  members  of  the 
National  Executive  Council. 

Times  have  changed  rapidly  since  then  and 
we  are  now  conscious  of  the  fact  that  N.A.B. 
can  be  a  powerful  instrument  for  good  on  behalf 
of  the  Blind,  and  that  our  members  are  keen  to 
share  responsibilities  and  adventures  with  those  at 
National  Headquarters  in  Bombay. 
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Our  first  duty  then  at  this  Conference  is  to 
analyse  the  situation  as  it  presents  itself  to-day, 
to  remedy  defects  and  weaknesses  that  may  exist, 
and  to  reconstitute  our  Association  and  bring  it 
up-to-date.  The  Second  Five  Year  Plan  is  well 
under  way,  and  we  are  admitted  to  a  share  in  its 
benefits.  Let  us  then  keep  pace  with  the  surge  of 
events  in  India,  and  take  our  place  as  the  recognized 
body  that  renders  specialized  services  to  India's 
two  million  Blind.  We  have  in  our  ranks  a  splendid 
group  of  Volunteers,  capable  and  willing  to  serve 
N.A.B.  Their  presence  is  a  source  of  strength  to 
N.A.B.  and  their  services  are  of  inestimable  value. 

In  our  attempt  at  reorientation  and  reorganiz- 
ation let  us  take  advantage  also  of  our  Blind 
friends  and  seek  their  advice  and  assistance  in 
matters  that  affect  them  most.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  they  are  included  on  all  Committees  and  that 
they  have  adequate  and  definite  representation 
on  the  National  Council  and  the  National 
Executive,  for  N.A.B.  is  their  Association,  and 
exists  to  ameliorate  their  lot,  and  further  their 
cause,  so  that  they  may  claim  equal  rights  with  their 
fellow  citizens.  The  whole  subject  of  the  physically 
handicapped  is  now  being  dealt  with  scienti- 
fically and  smypathetically,  and  we  can  be  positive 
that  our  Blind  members  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  rehabilitation  and  economic  placement 
of  the  Handicapped  in  the  normal  life  of  the 
community  to  which  they  belong. 

As  an  Association  our  aims  and  objects  are 
clearly  defined,  the  method  of  implementing  them 
calls  for  consideration.  We  need  to  stir  up  a 
countrywide  interest  and  agitation  on  behalf  of 
the  Blind,  enlist  the  practical  sympathy  of  our 
Central  and  State  Governments,  of  philanthropic 
societies,  of  other  organized  bodies  with  aims 
akin  to  ours,  and  above  all  to  enlist  the  assistance 
of  our  people.  There  are  great  possibilities  before 
us  and  we  draw  upon  a  wave  of  sympathy  for 
the  Blind  if  we  organize  ourselves  soundly,  divide 
our  efforts  on  a  Statewise  basis,  and  concentrate 
on  the  formation  of  State  Assocations,  each  State 
in  turn  breaking  into  branches  in  Cities  and  down 


to  the  Village  level.  The  States  shall  take  pride  in 
their  own  development  and  the  services  they  can 
offer  to  the  Blind  within  their  borders.  Institutions 
and  Individuals  in  far  off"  places  need  no  longer 
feel  isolated  for  they  will  be  linked  up  with  their 
State  organization,  and  share  in  its  development. 
The  States  themselves  will  be  proud  of  their 
achievements  and  claim  affiliation  and  direct 
representation  on  the  Parent  body,  the  N.A.B. 
In  this  manner,  N.A.B.  will  be  capable  of  imple- 
menting the  various  ambitious  projects  it  has  in 
mind  for  the  immediate  future.  By  decentralization 
we  shall  have  a  network  of  organizations  through- 
out the  country,  by  co-ordination  of  all  these 
units  we  shall  strengthen  the  Parent  body  and 
make  it  capable  of  fulfilling  its  obligations  to  the 
Blind  who  look  forward  eagerly  to  a  new  way  of 
life  and  to  new  opportunities  of  taking  their 
rightful  place  in  the  life  of  our  Nation,  happy,  free 
independent. 

To  further  our  aims  we  shall  need  powerful 
friends  and  we  would  do  well  to  link  up  more 
solidly  with  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society,  the 
Lions  International,  and  other  well  established 
organizations,  and  enlist  their  aid.  Let  us  remember 
also  that  distinguished  ophthalmologists  are  always 
at  our  service.  We  have  powerful  and  generous 
friends  abroad,  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society 
for  the  Blind,  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  England,  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  and  many  other  organiza- 
tions. Let  us  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

At  this  stage  your  attention  is  dravwi  to  some 
of  the  projects  contemplated  by  N.A.B.  which 
literally  offer  a  Cradle  to  Old  Age  service  to  the 
Blind.  Some  of  these  are  already  in  being,  and 
others  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  State  aid, 
funds  and  trained  personnel  are  available. 

1.  Sunshine  Homes  for  Babies. 

2.  Pre-school  Homes  and  preparation  for 
School  life, 

3.  Education  in  Schools  and  Institutions 
for  all  age  groups. — For  men  and  women. 
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4.  Vocational  Training  and  Handcraft. 
Trades,  Sales  assurance. 

5.  Rehabilitation  Centre.  Training  Centre 
for  Workers. 

6.  Training  for  Employment,  Employment 
and  Placement  in  Industries,  Hostels. 

7.  The  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Blindness. 
Mobile  Units.  Eye  Camps.  Research. 

8.  Sheltered  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  (Men) 
(6|  lakhs  have  already  been  collected  and  handed 
over  to  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  Bombay. 
The  Foundation  stone  v/as  laid  by  Helen  Keller 
in  1952.  Progress  held  up!) 

9.  Sheltered  Workshop  for  Women. 
Rs.  40,000  available.  Hope  to  get  tvi^ice  as  much 
from  the  Central  Government  on  the  strength 
of  this  donation  from  Miss  Maneck  Mistry. 

10.  Workshop  for  Day  workers.  Learn  and 
earn,  and  go  home  to  the  family, 

11.  The  Braille  Press,  (already  working  in 
Bombay.  Rs,  50,000  in  donations  already  for  a 
building,) 

12.  Braille  Libraries  and  Literature. 

13.  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre. 
(To  be  started  shortly  at  Phansa.  The  Tata  Trust 
has  magnanimously  assured  us  of  2  lakhs  towards 
the  purchase  price  and  the  Bombay  State 
Government  is  backing  the  scheme). 

14.  Garden  plots  in  schools  and  institutions. 

15.  The  care  of  Pets,  rearing  Poultry  and 
tending  goats  and  cows. 

16.  Music  and  dramatics — with  an  eye  on 
the  Films  trade  and  A.LR. 

17.  Sports,  Games,  Recreational  Centres  and 
Youth  Centres. 

18.  Shelters  for  the  Aged  Blind.  Hutments— 
with  family  ties  unbroken. 

19.  Help  and  maintenance  to  individuals 
for  furthering  their  studies  and  starting  business. 


20.  The  White  Stick  Campaign— sponsored 
by  The  Lions  International— Spectacle  Bank. 

21.  Educating  the  Public.  Publicity  and 
Propaganda,  Public  Relations. 

22.  A  Magazine  for  the  Blind  (JYOTI— 
expected  soon). 

23.  Recruitment  of  Volunteers,  (A  ready 
response  in  Bombay), 

24.  All  India  Annual  Flag  Day— 19th 
January  1959. 

The  list  can  be  added  to  ad  infinitum  and 
most  of  these  projects  could  be  included  in  State 
organizations,  and  supervised  and  paid  for  by  the 
State  Associations. 

N.B.~The  reason  why  the  initial  Pilot 
projects  of  N.A.B.  are  situated  in  the  Bombay 
State  is  because  N.A.B.  is  assured  of  substantial 
financial  help  and  backing  from  the  Bombay 
State  Government,  the  Tata  Trusts,  from  firms 
and  from  the  Public  of  Bombay.  All  the  funds  we 
have  collected  so  far  have  been  from  Bombay 
City.  Also  experienced  and  Voluntary  Key  workers 
are  available  and  these  devote  all  their  spare  time 
and  energies  to  these  projects. 

The  formation  of  State  Associations  and 
Branches  within  the  State  would  appear  to  be  a 
vital  necessity.  But  how  to  implement  the  scheme 
requires  concentrated  thought  and  action.  In  the 
first  place  I  would  recommend  the  setting  up  of 
a  small  Constitutions  Committee  of  about  six 
members  to  deal  with  the  matter.  Then  a  circular 
conveying  a  common  plan  of  action  to  be  sent  to 
leading  personages  in  the  various  States  requesting 
them  to  assist  and  encourage  the  formation  of 
State  Associations.  The  States  should  discuss  the 
possibilities,  make  a  survey  of  Blind  Institutions 
and  individuals  in  the  State,  and  report  back  to 
the  Constitutions  Committee  within  a  specific 
time,  say  3  months.  The  Constitutions  Committee 
will  analyse  all  the  recommendations  and  plans 
sent  by  the  States,  colate  them  and  report  to  the 
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National  Executive  within  as  short  a  period  as 
possible.  The  National  Executive  will  finalize  the 
scheme  and  set  an  appropriate  time  for  State 
elections,  and  the  setting  up  of  State  Executives. 
As  stated  previously  all  States  should  be  autonom- 
ous and  shall  have  equal  representation  from 
among  their  elected  members  on  the  National 
Executive  and  the  National  Council.  Isolated 
institutions  or  Individual  members  may  come  in 
as  "Lones"  until  such  time  as  they  are  drawn 
into  an  area  organization. 

The  formation  of  State  Associations  and 
Branches  will  not  only  help  the  State  Blind 
considerably,  but  strengthen  N.A.B.  and  help 
spread  its  influence  and  usefulness  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  possible  at  present.  It  will  require 
a  great  effort,  the  challenge  is  worth  accepting, 
and  the  result  cannot  but  be  successful  in  the  years 
to  come. 

I  append  herewith  a  skeleton  model  for  the 
formation  of  State  Associations  in  India — based 
on  my  experience  of  State  organizations  in  the 
Bharat  Scouts  and  Guides,  and  with  acknow- 
ledgements to  that  body. 

Name  : — ^The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 

  State 

Board. 

Affiliation: — Affiliation  with  the  N.A.B.  under 
clause  

Aims  and  Objects. : 

Membership : — General. 

Special. 

Affiliated  bodies. 
Auxiliary  bodies. 

Subscriptions. 

Cessation  of  Membership. 

Determination  of  Membership. 

Office  Bearers: 

A  Patron:  Preferably  the  Governor  of  the 
State. 


Vice-Patron:  A  leading  Philanthrophist. 

President  &  Chairman  of  the  State  Council 
&  Executive. 

Vice  Presidents  4.     Each  to  be  given  a 
specialized  department. 

Hon.  Treasurers. 
Hon.  Secretaries. 
Executive  Officer. 
Travelling  Organizer. 

Chairman  of  Divisions— with  own-  set  up. 
Chairman  of  Districts — with  own  set  up. 
Chairman  of  Talukas  and  Villages. 
Representative  of  "Lones  ". 

The  State  Council. 
Terms  of  Office. 

The  function  of  the  State  Council. 

Elections  and  appointments  to  the  State  Council. 

Vacancies  on  the  State  Council. 

Appointments. 

State  Executive  Committee.  Ex-Officio  members. 
Meeting  of  the  State  Council.  Elected  members. 
Ordinary  General  members. 
Adjourned  Meeting. 
Special  Meetings. 
Meeting  of  State  Executive. 
Notices  of  meetings. 
Urgent  meetings. 

Absentees  at  meetings  and  Vacancies  in  Executive 
Committee. 

Finance  Committee — the  Spending  Committee- 
Finance  Raising  Committee. — most  essential. 

Sub-Committees. — each  with  own  Chairman  and 
set  up. 

Trustees. 

Staff. — ^trained  specialized  workers  if  possible. 
Blind  and  sighted. 
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It  is  recommended  that  each  State  makes 
every  effort  to  work  down  by  stages  to  the  District, 
Taluka,  and  Village  level,  where  much  help  and 
kindness  can  be  expected  from  Government 
officials  and  local  Leaders. 

So  much  for  general  State  organization. 

I  now  give  you  details  of  Divisions  and  Sub- 
divisions of  the  Bombay  State— with  grateful 
acknowledgements  to  the  Bombay  State  Bharat 
Scouts  and  Guides  who  have  laboured  long  and 
painstakingly  to  arrive  at  this  solution.  Other 
States  have  similar  plans,  but  this  one  is  offered  for 
your  information  and  guidance  as  I  know  my 
own  home  State  best. 

Divisional  organisation:  The  State  of  Bombay 
shall  be  divided  into  10  Divisions  as  follows:— 


1. 


Divisions: 

Saurashtra  & 
Kutch 


2.  Ahmedabad. 


3.  Baroda. 


4.  Greater  Bombay 
excluding 
B.M.C. 


Districts: 

6  of  Saurashtra 
(Madhya  Saurashtra. 
Amreli.    Sorath.  Zalwad. 
Halar.  Gohilwad. 
1  of  Kutch.) 
5  Districts: 
(Mehsana.  Banaskantha. 
Sabarkantha.  Ahmedbad. 
Kaira.) 
4  Districts : 

(Panchamahals.  Baroda. 
Broach.  Surat.) 


5.  Bombay 

Municipal 
Division 

6.  Thana-Nasik- 

Khandesh. 


— Number  of  districts  to  be 
decided  by  the  State  Executive 
Committee  from  time  to  time 
in  accordance  with  Bye-law 
42(ii) 


5  Districts: 

(Thana.  Nasik. 
East  Khandesh. 
West  Khandesh. 
Dangs.) 


Divisions: 


7.  Marathwada. 


8.  Nagpur  and 
Berar. 


9.  Poona. 


10.  Kolhapur— 
Ratnagiri 


Districts: 

5  Districts: 
(Aurangabad.  Parbhani. 
Bhir.  Nanded.  Osmanabad. 

8  Districts: 
(Nagpur.  Amravati. 
Bhandara.  Chanda. 
Wardha.  Akola. 
Bxxldhana.  Yeotmal.) 

4  Districts: 
(Poona.  Kolaba. 
Ahmednagar.  Sholapur.) 

4  Districts : 

(North  Satara. 

South  Satara.  Kolhapur.) 

Ratnagiri. 


43  Total 


In  11  years  of  experience  as  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Girl  Guides  I  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  and  seeing  State,  Division  and  District 
organizations  at  work  in  most  of  the  States  in 
India.  The  structure  was,  and  is,  superb,  all  units 
working  with  zest  in  their  various  activities 
working  in  union  with  the  State  Association, 
and  the  State  Association  in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Headquarters.  And  all  manned  by 
thousands  of  selfless  Guiders  and  Scouters  who 
worked  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I  recall  with  pride  the 
Comrades  of  those  happy  years,  and  if  I  could  do 
something— anything— now  to  recreate  that  Spirit 
and  pattern  of  Service  in  the  N.A.B.  I  should  be 
grateful  to  have  this  opportunity  of  service.  For  the 
sake  of  our  Blind  who  number  2  million,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Blind  themselves,  I  recommend 
the  formation  of  State  Associations  to  your  earnest 
consideration.  Each  State  will  form  its  own 
Association  with  pride,  and  be  in  a  position  to 
help  the  Blind  within  its  borders,  and  the  States 
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collectively  will  be  the  pride  and  strength  of  the 
N.A.B. 

It  would  be  a  happy  augury  for  the  future  if 
N.A.B.  declared  here  and  now  to  hold  the  Third  All 
India  Conference  for  the  Blind  a  year  hence,  in 


Bombay  if  you  like,  but  preferably  in  another  State, 
to  which  would  come  representatives  of  all  the  State 
Associations,  newly  elected  members  entitled 
to  take  their  place  at  the  First  National  Council 
of  the  Blind.  That  would  indeed  be  a  great  day  for 
the  N.A.B.  and  for  our  Blind  Friends  in  India. 
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CO-ORDINATION  OF  WORK  FOR  BLIND  IN  INDIA 

By 

Miss  B.  GAUKROGER 
Principal,    S.  P.  G.  Blind  School,  Ranchi,  Bihar 


Blindness  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  it  occiirs 
in  all  age  groups,  in  every  social  and  economic 
level  of  society,  and  in  every  country  of  the  world. 
It  is  very  rarely  due  to  the  conduct  or  character  of 
the  child  or  adult  concerned,  though  it  may  often 
be  due  to  the  sins  or  shortcomings  or  ignorance, 
of  those  responsible  for  the  child,  or  living  around 
the  adult.  But  the  fact  of  the  incidence  of  blindness 
does  not  make  the  sufferer  any  less  of  a  human 
being,  or  less  entitled  to  those  benefits  enjoyed  by 
other  citizens  of  his  country,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  it  mean  that  he  has  any  less  responsibility 
for  the  advancement  of  his  Motherland,  the  well- 
being  of  his  fellows.and  the  progress  of  all  mankind. 

Since  no  country  can  advance  to  capacity 
while  one  section  of  its  population  is  under- 
privileged and  unable  to  achieve  the  fullest 
physical,  mental,  social  vocational  and  economic 
usefulness  of  which  it  is  capable,  it  follows  that  the 
progress  and  welfare  of  India  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  progress  and  welfare  of  its  more  than 
two  million  blind  people.  A  Society  can  be  consi- 
dered to  be  progressive  when  it  feels  a  responsibi- 
lity for  the  rehabilitation  and  assimilation  of  its 
handicapped  members,  and  all  of  us  here  today  bear 
thankful  and  joyful  witness  to  the  fact  that  India 
is  indeed  now  a  progressive  country.  We  all  of  us 
know  how,  in  the  past,  isolated  bands  of  devoted 
workers  or,  in  some  cases,  dedicated  individuals 
have  laboured  throughout  their  lives  to  forward 
the  services  vital  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the 
blind  of  India,  and  we  realize  that  we  have  entered 
into  a  goodly  inheritance.  Let  us  so  labour  that 
others  may  enter  into  the  fruit  of  our  works. 

Hence,  although  we  pay  tribute  to  the  labours 
of  the  pioneers  of  India,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 


time  has  come  for  a  basic  minimum  of  essential 
services  for  all  blind  persons  in  India,  and  that  such 
services  ought  to  be  provided  by  a  Government 
agency.  Voluntary  funds  ought  not  to  be  used  for 
services  which  are  the  right  of  some  of  the  citizens 
of  India  but  not  apparently  of  others  just  because 
they  are  already  labouring  under  the  burden  of 
blindness.  The  blind  are  equally  citizens  of  this 
great  Motherland,  and  they  ought  to  receive 
services  at  least  equal  to,  even  in  some  cases  great- 
er than,  those  offered  to  the  sighted.  It  is  far 
from  our  thoughts  and  wishes  that  voluntary 
organisations  should  cease  to  exist,  even  in  a 
completely  Social  Service  State,  they  too  have  an 
equally  vital  part  to  play,  but  the  essential  tasks 
ought  now  to  be  undertaken  by  a  Democratic 
Government  at  State  and  Centre  level. 

Let  us  then  consider  the  functions  which 
State,  Central  Government,  and  Voluntary  Orga- 
nisations ought  to  embrace  as  their  responsibility. 
Most  local  communities  contain  comparatively  few 
blind  persons  so  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
provide  the  necessary  specialized  services  on  an 
economic  basis.  The  State  however,  offers  substan- 
tial numbers,  within  a  somewhat  limited  area, 
although  there  may  be  some  special  problems  of 
such  a  limited  scope  in  any  area  that  a  separate 
programme  Statewise  would  not  be  economically 
justified.  Such  problems  may  require  a  service  on 
a  National  basis.  Generally  speaking,  the  services 
which  should  be  offered  by  the  State  are  those 
which  call  for  direct  contact  with  individual,  such 
as : — 

1.    Case  finding  and  registration  of  blind 
individuals. 
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2.  Medical  care  to  preserve  sight,  or  to  re- 
store, or  improve  it. 

3.  All  forms  of  education. 

4.  Adjustment  services  to  the  newly 
blinded. 

5.  Settlement  in  congenial  and  suitable 
work,  including  guidance  in  choice  of 
occupation,  training,  placement,  and 
follow-up  service. 

6.  Financial  assistance  for  the  needy  or 
aged  blind. 

There  should  preferably  be  a  separate  Depart- 
ment of  State  Governments,  independent,  but 
working  in  with  other  departments,  to  operate 
such  a  programme.  Perhaps  the  Governor,  or 
other  authority,  should  nominate  a  voluntary 
State  Advisory  Board.  Where  private  agencies  exist, 
the  State  Board  should  help  to  co-ordinate  these 
services,  and  assist  in  their  development. 

A  Government  organisation  on  a  National 
level  would  then  have  three  main  functions: — 

1.  Offering  financial  and  supervisory  aid  to 
the  States  in  their  service  organisation. 

2.  Offering  services  to  the  blind  which  do  not 
need  direct  contact  with  the  individual,  i.e. 
the  provision  of  special  literature,  legisla- 
tion, postal  and  travel  regulations  on  a 
national  basis  as  guides  to  the  States. 

3.  Providing  services  to  small  groups  or 
individuals  which  could  not  be  justified 
economically  on  a  State  basis,  i.e.  services 
to  the  deafblind,  and  to  the  multiply 
handicapped. 

Voluntary  organisations  on  the  national  level 
would  then  be  free  to  enter  on  the  following 
spheres  of  work: — 

1.  Consultation  services  to  organisations  for 
the  blind,  studies  of  state  and  national 
legislation,  and  proposing  new  legislation. 

2.  Undertaking  research  programmes. 


3.  Developing  training  facilities  for  profes- 
sional personnel,  both  full  time  training 
courses,  and  refresher  courses  of  all 
types. 

4.  A  large  scale  public  relations  programme, 
primarily  to  form  public  opinion  (includ- 
ing, and  most  important,  parents  and  re- 
lations of  the  blind)  about  the  possibilities 
and  capabilities  of  the  blind,  their  needs, 
and  the  best  means  of  helping. 

5.  Co-ordinating  the  work  of  other  agencies. 
In  my  opinion,  while  heading  No.  4  offers  a 

field  in  which  the  Government  departments,  on  a 
State  and  a  National  level  would  also  wish  to 
participate,  it  is  the  most  fruitful  field  for  voluntary 
organisations.  To  some  degree  Government  propa- 
ganda is  suspect  in  the  minds  of  some  people. 
Voluntary  organisations  have  a  much  wider 
field,  and  usually  get  a  more  sympathetic  hearing. 

Having  said  so  much,  it  will  doubtless  be 
clear  to  all  what  relevance  my  topic  has  to  the 
subject  for  this  session,  the  need  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Area  branches  of  the  N.A.B.  Thanks  to 
the  sterling  work  done  by  pioneers,  our  National 
Association  is  now  a  sturdy  youngster,  and  is  suffer- 
ing from  growing  pains.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
what  has  been,  and  is  being  done  in  Bombay,  and 
those  of  us  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
can  only  stand  amazed  at  the  energy,  ability  and 
integrity  of  the  workers  in  this  area.  We  may  feel 
that  for  various  reasons,  Bombay  has  advantages 
which  some  other  areas  and  States  do  not  enjoy, 
but  that  does  not  give  us  grounds  on  which  to 
criticize  what  is  being  so  nobly  undertaken  here. 
This  whole  Conference  would  probably  never 
have  come  into  being  without  the  drive  of  the 
Bombay  and  area  workers.  But  an  organisation 
which  has  its  drive  and  work  concentrated  on  one 
area  cannot  continue  to  be  called  "  National ". 
The  fact  that  there  are  present  here  today  people 
from  many  different  areas  of  India  is  surely  a  proof 
that  we  sincerely  wish  to  support  the  National 
Association.  It  is  then  surely  up  to  us  to  make  it 
what  its  name  says  it  is.  Let  us  refer  again  to  the 
items  listed  above  under  the  spheres  of  work  of  a 
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National  organisation,  and  see  how  each  implicitly 
calls  for  the  formation  of  branches. 

1 .  Consultation  services,  studies  of  legislation 
and  proposals  for  new  legislation: 

Such  work  obviously  needs  to  be  co-ordi- 
nated at  the  Headquarters  of  a  National  Associa- 
tion, but  how  can  it  function  adequately  without 
preliminary  spade  work  by  branch  organisations? 
Although  I  personally  have  a  great  admiration 
for  the  Bombay  group  of  workers,  1  know  also  that 
many  specialists  in  our  field  of  work  live  outside 
Bombay,  and  without  their  help  consultative  work 
would  be  less  than  competently  done.  Obviously, 
studies  of  legislation,  though  possible  from  a 
distance,  are  more  effective  in  relation  to  the 
local  conditions  applying,  and  proposals  for  new 
legislation  must  be  considered  also  in  their  local 
setting,  for  which  purposes  a  State  Board  or  an 
Area  group  of  the  N.A.B.  must  exist  and  take 
action. 

2.  Undertaking  research  programmes: 

Once  more  we  must  realize  that  each  worker, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  country  he  may  function,  has 
a  contribution  to  give,  and  though  that  contribut- 
ion might  be  given  in  isolation,  it  would  be  more 
effective  through  a  State  or  Area  Branch  of  our 
N.A.B.  Research  work  involves  not  only  proposals 
and  suggestions,  but  experimentation,  and  in  a 
country  of  the  size  of  India,  quite  clearly  suggestions 
would  come  forward  which  would  operate  in  one 
area,  but  perhaps  not  in  another  without  some 
modification.  Without  area  co-operation,  the  work 
of  any  Research  Committee  of  the  N.A.B.  would 
be  incomplete,  and  not  fully  authenticated,  and 
therefore  neither  so  valuable  nor  so  likely  even 
to  be  considered  as  it  is  had  already  been  tested 
in  various  fields. 

3.  Developing  training  facilities  for  profes- 
sional personnel: 

Such  training  projects  may  be  undertaken  by 
States,  or  the  Government  on  a  National  level, 
but  voluntary  agencies  are  often  in  a  position 
to  meet  sudden  needs  more  easily  and  not 


be  so  hide-bound  by  regulations  and  rules  of 
procedure.  Our  present  All-India  Conference  is  a 
case  in  point,  and  may  be  considered  in  its  widest 
sense  as  an  extension  of  training  for  all  of  us.  Had 
our  Area  Branches  been  functioning  in  ail  parts 
before  this  Conference,  what  a  contribution  they 
could  have  made,  and  how  many  more  people  could 
have  been  encouraged  to  come  along,  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  gathering,  and  to  themselves  and  their 
work  also !  But  such  large  gatherings  are  not  always 
practicable — they  are  costly  in  the  extreme,  both 
in  finance  and  in  man-hours.  And  because  of  the 
language  difficulty  not  all  are  able  to  participate. 
Let  our  Area  branches  establish  themselves,  and 
then,  with  the  wise  guidance  and  help  of  the  N.A.B., 
Executive  Conferences,  refresher  courses  and 
training  courses  can  be  held  on  a  language  basis, 
to  the  optimum  benefit. 

4.  But  it  is  perhaps  in  the  sphere  of  public 
relations  that  the  Area  branches  would  have  the 
biggest  contribution  to  make.  Here  is  a  programme 
which  demands  personal  touch,  knowledge  of 
local  conditions  and,  wherever  possible,  personal 
acquaintance  with  influential  local  individuals  and 
groups.  India  is  a  democracy — government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 
That  means  that  legislation  can  only  be  properly 
undertaken  when  the  majority  of  the  people  are 
convinced  of  its  need  and  so,  as  I  see  it,  one  of  our 
biggest  problems  in  the  field  of  Welfare  of  the 
BHnd  is  explaining  to  the  seeing  public  the  poten- 
tialities of  the  blind  worker  and  pupil,  setting  out 
their  needs,  and  encouraging  and  guiding  all 
efforts  made  by  well-meaning  people  to  supply 
those  needs.  There  could  be  no  better  agency  for 
this  prograiimie  than  energetic  and  enthusiastic 
Area  Branches  of  the  N.A.B.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  about  it?  We  are  always  saying  we  need  this, 
we  want  that  and  the  other,  .so  often  we  expect 
and  want  the  Government  to  meet  all  our  needs. 
But  in  the  last  resort  we  are  the  Government,  .we 
and  the  millions  of  other  people  in  India.  And 
until  we  have  a  majority  we  shall  not  get  our 
needs  voiced  and  supplied. 


5.  Co-ordination  work  also  needs  local 
knowledge  to  be  eflfective  and  although  the  final 
steps  in  a  programme  of  co-ordination  would  be 
taken  by  our  National  Association  the  prelimi- 
naries, and  all  approach  work  must  be  done  by 
Area  Branches. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  cliches  which 

meet  this  case  "United  we  stand  "  "Pull 

together. ..."  "In  Unity  is  strength. ..."  Do  we 


fully  realize  tnat  alone  no  one  oi  us  could  fulfil 
the  ideal  of  restoring  even  one  blind  person  to  the 
fullest  physical,  mental,  social,  vocational  and 
economic  usefulness  of  which  he  is  capable?  And 
is  not  this  our  ideal  and  our  one  aim?  So  let's 
unite,  and  lay  the  foundations  here  in  Bombay 
before  the  end  of  the  Conference,  of  effective  Area 
branches  of  the  N.A.B.  If  any  one  State  feels  itself 
too  small,  join  up  with  your  neighbour,  but  JOIN, 
and  NOW. 
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Fifth  Work  Session 

Saturday  Morning,  June  20,  1959 

RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Chairman:    The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Shantilal  Shah,    Minister,  Law  and  Labour 

Government  of  Bombay 

THE  BLIND  AND  AGRICULTURE 

By 

SIR  CLUTHA  MACKENZIE 


It  is  with  pleasure  I  accept  the  kind  honour 
extended  to  me  by  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  of  India,  by  asking  me  to  submit  this 
paper.  This  is  particularly  so  for  the  reason  that 
the  occasion  marks  the  birth  of  the  first  purely 
rural  training  scheme  in  India,  in  which,  it  is  most 
satisfactory  to  note  the  Sir  Dorabjee  Tata  Trust,  is 
providing  generous  financial  aid.  It  is  good,  too, 
to  see  that  Miss  Gaukroger  of  the  S.P.G.  Mission 
School  for  the  Blind,  Ranchi,  with  whom  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  regarding  rural  training, 
is  giving  a  paper  at  the  conference. 

May  I  offer  my  warm  congratulations  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  continued  vigour  of 
its  policy  and  to  wish  it  well  in  its  gallant  efforts  to 
bring  blind  people  of  this  great  country  into  close 
integration  with  the  seeing  community. 

I  have  always  taken  a  keen  interest  in  practical 
occupations  in  the  country  as  an  outlet  for  the 
blind.  Between  leaving  school  and  embarking  on 
service  in  the  1914-18  War,  I  spent  three  years 
working  on  the  land  in  New  Zealand  with  the 
intention  of  taking  up  a  place  of  my  own.  The  War, 
however,  led  my  feet  into  other  paths,  those  of 
service  to  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  I  bought  a  farm 
property  in  1926 ;  and  it  is  there  that  I  now  write  this 
paper.  St.  Dunstans,  London,  during  World  War 
I,  trained  a  number  of  blinded  ex-servicemen 
in  poultry-farming  and  market-gardening,  and 


financed  them  into  properties.  An  Australian  blind 
ed  soldier  built  up  his  own  pure  bred  herd  of  beef 
cattle  after  the  first  War,  and,  totally  blind  though  he 
was,  he  was  held  in  high  esteem  as  a  most  expert 
judge  of  show  cattle.  Age  compelled  his  retire- 
ment only  recently. 

In  New  Zealand  after  the  First  War  we 
trained  such  young  men  as  had  been  farming  before 
their  loss  of  sight  and  who  wished  to  take  it  up  again 
to  do  so,  and  were  gratified  by  their  success. 
Dairy  or  poultry  farming  were  their  chief  outlets. 
Although  the  blinded  ex-servicemen  at  the 
Indian  St.  Dunstans  in  World  War  II  came  almost 
entirely  from  rural  homes,  agriculture  did  not 
form  part  of  our  training,  although  I  am  now 
convinced  that  it  should  have  done  so.  Nevertheless* 
a  number  of  these  men,  taught  personal  indepen- 
dence and  the  need  of  occupation,  have,  in  fact, 
continued  their  interest  in  their  land.  Since  then, 
I  have  been  a  warm  and  continuous  advocate  of 
rural  activities  as  a  major  outlet  for  country 
blind,  particularly  in  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  1953  at  the  request  of  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society  for  the  Bhnd,  and  with  the  valuable 
aid  of  District  Commissioners,  I  made  a  detailed 
study  of  the  conditions  of  the  blind  in  the  East 
African  Territories.  The  following  are  extracts  from 
some  of  the  reports;  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  reports  were  made  in  Uganda  where  no 
service  for  the  blind  was,  or  had  been,  in  existence. 
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MBALE:  Occupations  of  the  Blind: 

Asked  detailed  questions  about  the  occu- 
pations at  present  being  followed  by  blind  people 
and  the  position  of  blind  women  in  marriage, 
the  following  information  was  provided  by  the 
Chiefs: 

1.  A  blind  man  at  Myembi,  aged  about  30, 
cultivates  his  banana  shamba  and  gathers  his 
crop.  He  also  goes  to  church  alone. 

2.  A  blind  man,  owning  400  head  of  cattle, 
knows  each  animal  by  touch.  He  manages  all  the 
affairs  of  his  herd. 

3.  Another  blind  man,  who  runs  his  shamba, 
harvests  his  colfee  and  distinguishes  ripe  from 
unripe  beans  by  touch.  He  finds  difficulty  however, 
in  weeding  finger  millet.  The  chiefs,  know,  however, 
of  other  blind  people  who  weed  millet. 

4.  They  know  of  many  blind  musicians  in 
the  district  who  play  the  various  Bugishu  instru- 
ments, string,  flute  and  drums. 

5.  A  blind  woman  in  South  Bugishu  does  all 
her  cooking  and  house-work  and  attends  church 
on  Sunday. 

6.  Another  in  Myembi  also  does  all  her 
house-work. 

7.  A  blind  man  in  South  Bugishur  (John) 
makes  tethering  ropes  from  sisal  which  he  grows 
and  prepares  himself.  He  sells  these  at  the  market 
at  60  cents  and  1/-.  He  also  buys  meat  in  the 
market  and  retails  it  to  customers.  He  usually  goes 
alone  unless  he  has  much  rope,  on  which  occasions 
he  takes  an  escort. 

8.  Women  are  known  to  marry  after  their 
loss  of  sight,  and  the  dowry  for  a  blind  wife  does 
not  differ  from  that  for  a  sighted  one. 

9.  At  Bulago  in  the  nearby  hills  a  blind  man 
makes  baskets  and  mats  and  sells  them  to  people 
who  bring  them  to  the  market  in  Mbale. 

10.  Father  Leiding  of  Budadiri  Craft  Mission 
said  that  they  had  trained  a  blind  boy  at  the  school 
to  play  an  African  stringed  instrument.  He  is 
now  married,  working  independently,  playing  at 
parties  and  functions  and  earning  his  own  living. 


Conditions  of  the  Blind  in  Lango  District: — ^The 
majority  of  the  blind  women  were  married  and 
most  of  them  did  their  own  cooking  and  house- 
keeping, fetching  water  and  grinding  corn,  almost 
as  any  weeded  crops.  A  smaller  proportion  of  the 
men  did  digging  work.  At  Aboke  lived  a  family 
consisting  of  a  blind  husband,  a  blind  wife  and  a 
blind  daughter.  He  was  the  woman's  second 
husband,  a  brother  of  her  first  husband,  deceased, 
and  was  therefore  not  the  father  of  the  girl.  They 
said  they  were  unhappy  because  their  sighted 
neighbours  were  unkind  to  them. 

The  Pattern  of  Existing  Occupations:  Occu- 
pations in  Lango  follow  much  the  same  pattern 
as  that  already  noted  in  other  districts.  It  seems  to 
be  customary  for  women  to  continue  their  house- 
hold duties,  child-bearing  and  cultivating  after 
they  lose  their  sight,  while  with  most  blind 
girls  their  disability  appears  to  be  no  serious  bar  to 
marriage.  That  the  dowry  price  for  a  young  blind 
woman  is  the  same  as  that  for  a  sighted  girl  supports 
this  assumption.  Such  blind  wives  are  expected  to 
cook,  cultivate  and  do  other  work  within  their 
powers.  Two  fully  middle-aged  blind  women,  on 
the  deaths  of  their  first  husbands  had  married  a 
second  time,  in  each  case  to  the  brother  of  their 
late  husband.  A  number  of  these  women  could 
make  the  usual  types  of  household  matting  and 
do nestic  basket-ware. 

The  foregoing  appears  to  be  the  situation  of 
about  80%  of  the  blind  women  of  Uganda.  It  is 
extremely  satisfactory  to  find  that  such  a  high 
proportion  enjoy  life  so  closely  akin  to  that  of 
their  sighted  sisters.  Many  of  them  bear  themselves 
in  an  upright  and  confident  manner  and  possess 
character  ready  to  assert  itself.  In  no  other  country 
within  my  experience,  where  no  blind  welfare  service 
exists,  do  blind  women  occupy  such  a  relatively 
equal  status  with  the  sighted  and  such  a  normal 
marital  life.  In  fact  unmarried  blind  girls  in  ad- 
vanced countries  appear  to  stand  much  less  chance 
of  marriage  than  those  of  Uganda.  Everything 
should  be  done  to  preserve  this  position.  Such 
traming  courses  as  are  designed,  should  be  in  the 
domestic  arts  and  in  the  traditional  occupations  of 
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Uganda  women.  Literary  education  and  otlier 
westernising  and  sophisticating  influences  should  be 
applied  with  the  greatest  caution.  Other  outlets  for 
Wind  women  will  not  be  easy  to  find  or  establish  in 
their  country,  and  under  best  circumstances  few 
alternative  employments  could  offer  them  a  better 
life  or  status  than  their  present  one.  Beware  then  of 
the  disappointing  consequences  which  might  follow 
the  introduction  of  the  fullblown,  western  pattern 
school  for  the  Wind! 

In  the  report  on  my  Busago  visit  I  suggested 
the  possibility  of  a  home  visitor,  whose  function  it 
would  be  to  tour  through  the  districts  looking  up 
blind  women  in  their  homes  wherever  road  access 
permitted,  encouraging  them  in  their  work.  A 
gift  on  each  visit  would  probably  have  a  most 
stimulating  effect— such  articles,  for  example,  as  a 
"  Safaria  "  (an  open  handleless  aluminium  sauce- 
pan) or  a  "kikoy"  (a  length  of  cloth  which, 
wrapped  around  the  body,  forms  a  woman's  dress. 
An  annual  visit  should  be  sufficient. 

International  Interests:  The  D.  C.  requested 
local  chiefs  to  collect  ALL  the  local  blind  at  their 
tribal  centres  on  particular  days  for  me  to  see. 
Registration  forms  were  filled  in  for  all  the  younger, 
potentially  trainable  blind.  When  I  returned  to 
East  Africa  in  1955  to  assist  the  Uganda  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  to  begin  its  services,  these  regis- 
trations formed  the  basis  of  our  early  recruitment 
of  trainees.  The  Foundation  established  a  primary 
school;  a  trade  training  centre  and  rural  training 
centre.  Of  these,  the  last  (Salama)  was  by  far  the 
most  important. 

United  Nations  became  keenly  interested  and 
made  the  special  appointment  of  myself  as  Director 
of  the  Rural  Project.  A  number  of  other  Inter- 
national agencies  also  contributed  generously— the 
Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  the 
Nuffield  Fund,  the  Worlds  Veterans  Federation  as 
well  as  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
United  Nations  help  continued  until  my  retirement 
from  Uganda. 

Among  the  deductions  made  at  the  Rural 


Centre  were  the  following — and  these  need  to  be 
firmly  noted  in  planning  rural  training.  Methods,  of 
course,  must  necessarily  vary  from  country  to 
country  and  even  from  district  to  district.  Neverthe- 
less, the  principles  with  necessary  variations,  are 
applicable  throughout  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

Agriculture  in  Uganda:  The  International 
Research  and  Demonstrations  centre  at  Salama 
although  it  had  been  in  operation  for  only  nineteen 
months  when  I  left  there  early  in  April,  1958,  had 
amply  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  this  method 
of  training.  Apart  from  limited  cattle  owning 
tribes  who  graze  their  herds  over  large  areas  of 
poor  pasturage,  the  form  of  agriculture  followed 
by  the  majority  of  tribes  is  ideal  for  the  blind. 

The  holdings  are  small,  from  one  to  ten  acres, 
and  are  worked  by  hand.  The  fact  that  their  huts 
stand  in  the  midst  of  their  fields  and  not  in  village 
aggregations,  make  it  easy  for  the  blind  to  find  work 
right  at  their  doors.  Cotton,  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and 
in  the  north,  tobacco,  form  the  chief  cash  crops, 
while  bananas,  tapioca,  maize,  millet,  sweet 
potatoes,  ground  nuts,  beans  and  vegetables, 
comprise  the  main  subsistance  crops. 

Uganda  Experience  :  Our  initial  plan  was  to 
admit  for  rural  training,  males  in  the  16-35  age 
group  who  had  been  active,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  on  the  family  land  and  who  had  real  pros- 
pects of  subsequently  having  land  of  their  own. 
Newcomers  began  on  clearing  jungle  and  planting 
crops  on  common  land.  During  this  period  they 
were  medically  examined  and,  when  necessary,  went 
through  the  process  of  physical  rehabilitation 
while  eye  conditions  were  also  attended  to.  As 
soon  as  they  were  qualified  they  were  promoted 
to  take  charge  of  individual  sections  on  their  own 
responsibility.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  men 
who  had  apparently  reached  the  required  standard 
were  submitted  to  tests  under  outside  examiners, 
and,  if  qualified,  were  awarded  certificates  as 
capable  cultivators.  A  second  series  of  tests  took 
place  two  months  later,  and  a  third  three  months 
after  the  second. 
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Lessons  Learnt  in  Uganda  :  Among  the 
deductions  so  far  made  at  Salama  are  the  following: 

{a)  The  concept  in  itself  is  sound,  provided  that 
the  trainee  has  family  land  which  he  can  cultivate 
on  his  return  home  or  can  obtain  land  of  his  own 
or  can  be  satisfactorily  employed  within  his  family 
circle. 

{b)  One  year's  course,  uninterrupted  by  home 
leave  (two  plantings  and  two  harvests)  is  ample  for 
the  better  grade  of  trainees,  particularly  those  who 
were  cultivators  before  their  loss  of  sight  or  who 
had  done  some  agriculture  during  their  years  of 
blindness. 

(c)  A  course  from  18  months  to  two  years  will 
apparently  be  required  by  several  types  of  trainees 
(i)  A  number  of  the  16-19  age  group  who  have 
had  little  or  no  practical  experience  of  cultivation 
or  who  have  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  malnutri- 
tion and  neglect  prior  to  entry;  (ii)  Some  trainees 
of  less  inteUigence  or  keenness;  and  (iii)  Some  of 
the  older  men  who  require  an  initial  period  of 
medical  or  physical  rehabilitation  before  they  can 
get  down  to  hard  work. 

{d)  Apart  from  the  successful  trainees  there 
is,  of  course,  the  wastage  ;  those  who  are  returned 
home  for  reasons  of  ill-health  (chiefly  epilepsy, 
leprosy  or  old  age)  because  they  have  too  much 
sight  or  have  vision  sufficiently  improved  while 
at  the  centre  ;  and  those  who  have  grown  so 
accustomed  to  the  lazy  life  of  just  sitting  about 
that  they  cannot  change.  In  addition,  there  were 
some  good  trainees,  but  further  investigations  of 
their  background  suggested  that  they  were  better 
suited,  usually  because  of  lack  of  land,  to  attend 
the  Trade  Training  Centre  to  learn  an  occupation 
suitable  to  their  country  side. 

(e)  The  system  of  promoting  a  trainee  to 
specific  control  of  his  own  section,  as  soon  as  he 
had  passed  through  his  elementary  training, 
convincingly  proved  its  effectiveness  in  stepping 
up  his  keenness,  sense  of  competition  and  responsi- 
bility. I  would,  however,  criticize  my  own  earlier 
decision  to  make  these  individual  sections  only  one 
third  of  an  acre  in  area.  Experience  suggests  that 


in  future  these  sections  should  be  double  or  treble 
this  area.  A  l/3rd  of  an  acre  makes  too  small  a 
demand  upon  the  trainee's  working  capacity, 
especially  as  a  third  of  the  section  has  always  to  be 
relating  under  the  rotational  system  followed  in 
Uganda. 

(/)  There  seems  always  to  be  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  sighted  staff  to  allot  to  sighted  labour 
jobs  which  the  blind  can  do  quite  well  themselves. 
We  had  experience  of  this  at  Salama  in  such  tasks 
as  clearing  rough  ground  of  its  original  jungle, 
clearing  away  and  carting  this  growth,  and  putting 
in  divisions  between  sections  consisting  of  iron 
standards  carrying  a  single  wire  of  No.  8  gauge. 
The  results  of  this  tendency  are  bad,  chiefly  in 
that  the  notion  that  certain  work  is  beyond  his 
powers  is  confirmed  in  the  trainee's  mind.  ALL 
possible  work  on  the  place  MUST  be  done  by  the 
blind.  It  takes  a  little  enterprising  thought  on  the 
part  of  sighted  staff  to  work  out  ways  and  means, 
but  to  resort  to  sighted  labour  is  often  simply  taking 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  If  the  blind  men  have 
difficulty  in  locating  the  spot  to  which  small  trees 
are  being  dragged  for  burning,  the  supervisor  can 
place  one  of  his  blind  men  there,  clanging  a  note 
on  his  hoe,  or  similarly  at  the  truck  which  is 
carting  away  the  lighter  growth.  The  blind  man  has 
to  do  all  these  jobs  for  himself  back  on  his  own 
land  ;  and  he  can  do  them  perfectly  well.  The 
secondary  injury  this  policy  does  is  in  the  steady 
increase  in  the  amount  and  cost  of  sighted  labour 
which,  unwatched,  brings  doubt. 

(g)  Another  tendency,  which  has  to  be  resisted 
on  a  rural  centre,  is  that  of  setting  too  high  a 
standard  in  living  conditions.  Kind  visitors  will 
suggest  that  it  would  be  nice  to  have  a  dhobi  to 
do  the  trainee's  washing.  So  it  would,  but  the 
trainees  would  then  not  want  to  wash  their  clothes 
when  they  get  back  home.  Others  suggest  it  would 
be  an  improvement  were  the  men  supplied  with 
knives,  forks  and  spoons,  and  sheets  on  the  beds 
in  European  fashion,  but  the  men  do  not  have 
these  things  in  their  own  homes  and  one  of  the 
main  aims  of  the  training  is  not  to  distiu-b  their 
contentment  with  life  as  they  live  it  at  home. 
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(h)  The  value  of  indigenous  music  as  a  recrea- 
tion has  been  shown,  a  voluntary  after-hours 
activity.  The  Salama  band  (African  music  only) 
quickly  gained  proficiency  and  gave  a  dozen 
outside  entertainments  and  radio  broadcasts 
during  my  stay.  Sports  have  been  developed,  but 
could  be  carried  a  good  deal  further.  The  hot- 
hours-of-the-day  activities,  classes  in  rope-making 
and  simple  rural  basket-ware  and  agricultural 
lectures  were  other  popular  compulsory  varients, 
while  voluntary  classes  in  Braille,  general  know- 
ledge, music  and  English  were  keenly  attended. 

(/)  The  principle  of  promoting  the  more  able 
blind  men  as  team  leaders,  and  from  among  the 
first  group  of  these,  leaders  selecting  two  for 
probationary  and  then  permanent  appointment 
as  demonstrators,  proved  most  successful.  Both 
these  demonstrators  had  had  higher  education 
before  their  loss  of  sight.  They  now  play  an 
important  part  on  the  staff.  One  of  them  is  of  a 
caUbre  which  may  carry  him  further. 

0')  The  important  change  from  traditional 
methods,  taught  to  the  trainees,  is  the  simple 
practice  of  planting  their  crops  in  spaced  rows, 
instead  of  broadcasting  them.  This  not  only  makes 
thinning  and  weeding  easier  for  a  blind  man  to 
manage,  but  is  better  agriculture.  In  addition,  they 
learn  the  value  of  mulching  the  growing  crops,  of 
taking  anti-erosion  measures,  of  combating  diseases 
etc.  etc.  The  spacing  of  drills  and  of  plantings  is 
controlled  simply  by  using  a  long  garden  line  which 
the  trainee  makes  himself  from  raw  sisal.  He 
knots  it  every  foot  ;  and  this  is  an  ample  guide  to 
the  spacing  of  seeds,  plants  and  drills. 

(k)  Although  Salama  had  been  in  operation 
only  19  months  when  I  left  Uganda,  we  had  made 
a  beginning  with  our  re-settlement  service.  This 
had  dealt  so  far  with  such  matters  as  arranging 
grants  of  land  from  local  African  Governments,  the 
rebuilding  of  houses,  the  arranging  for  the 
admission  of  the  blind  mens'  children  to  schools. 
A  beginning  had  been  made  too,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  voluntary  funds  in  each  district  for  the 
re-settlement  of  their  local  men.  Time  did  not 
permit  of  my  visiting  the  men  who  had  left  Salama 


prior  to  my  departure,  but  I  hope  my  successor 
will  be  able  to  do  this  and  to  report  on  the  extent 
to  which  our  trainees  have  become  consistent  and 
thorough  cultivators. 

(/)  Provided  the  Uganda  scheme  is  kept 
simple,  down-to-earth,  and  hardworking,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  continue  to  be 
successful. 

Important  Points  :  The  following  appear  to 
be  fundamental  points  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  the 
giving  of  rural  training  if  such  centres  are  to  yield 
sound  results. 

(a)  The  need  to  study  closely  the  actual 
position  of  complete  local  groups  of  the  rural 
blind  before  formulating  plans  for  a  training 
centre.  Over  the  years,  as  the  need  and  practicabi- 
lity of  rural  training  became  evident,  I  have  found 
the  necessity  for  this  step  in  many  countries.  In 
few  emergent  countries  do  governments  or  even 
the  established  societies  for  the  blind  know  the 
real  facts  as  to  how  the  rural  blind  really  live. 
They  have  impressions,  that  is  all.  The  best  results 
have  been  achieved  when  reliable  friends  or 
voluntary  organizations  have  organized  the  assem- 
bly of  ALL  the  blind  in  a  typical  rural  area.  The 
interviewing  and  interpreting  may  prove  a  long 
process,  involving  spending  several  days  out  in 
the  villages  and  sharing  their  primitive  life,  but 
the  process  is  full  of  fascinating  interest  and  yields 
rich  rewards.  I  shake  each  blind  person  by  the  hand, 
not  only  as  a  friendly  gesture  but  also  to  ascertain 
whether  he  or  she  is  an  active,  up-and-doing  person 
with  work-worn  hands  and  firm  muscle,  or  with 
soft  hands  and  feebleness  of  movement,  one  of 
the  idle  and  depressed  type.  Frequently  an  obvious 
worker  will  deny  that  he  does  or  can  do  anything 
at  all,  his  reason  being  that  he  fears  that  his  tax 
exemption  will  be  removed  or  that  the  government 
will  interfere  with  him  in  some  other  way.  In  the 
end,  either  he  admits  he  works  or  the  onlookers 
will  give  the  show  away  with  a  burst  of  laughter. 

(b)  The  need  to  disturb  their  cultural  pattern 
to  the  minimum  by  the  nature  of  the  course  i.e. 
avoidance  of  giving  them  more  than  the  minimiun 
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of  literary  education  and  avoiding  familiarising 
them  with  urban  standards  of  living. 

(c)  Our  trainees  arrived  irregularly  throughout 
the  year.  We  found  this  a  distinct  advantage  in 
that  the  example  of  the  senior  trainees  was  in- 
valuable in  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  new- 
comers. It  avoided,  too,  the  tedious  routine  of 
building  up  of  new  esprit  de  corps  with  each  new 
group  of  arrivals. 

(d)  Of  67  finally  accepted  rural  trainees 
admitted  to  Salama,  39  lost  their  sight  under  the 
age  of  thirteen  and  28  afterwards.  This  latter  group 
is  usually  neglected  by  the  average  society  for  the 
blind  in  the  emergent  countries.  Nevertheless,  this 
group  is  the  one  which  can  usually  most  easily, 
cheaply  and  satisfactorily  be  rehabilitated. 
Children  from  the  schools  for  the  blind  should 
always  pass  on  to  rural  training  centres  as  soon 
as  they  reach  the  age  of  16.  Otherwise  we  find 
ourselves  continually  faced  with  the  old  problem 
of  the  child  who  has  generated  a  contempt  for 
manual  work  and  without  adequate  ability,  has 
ambitions  of  a  ruinously  expensive  kind.  It  is  best, 
too,  that  country  children  should  have  their 
primary  education  in  a  rural  school  with  a  curri- 
culum of  a  distinctly  country  character,  leading  up 
to  rural  training.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
funds  available  to  the  blind  in  most  of  these 
countries  are  extremely  meagre.  Therefore,  this 
pohcy  of  simplicity  and  direct  objective  is  strongly 
advocated. 

(e)  A  warm  tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
Christian  missions  in  many  emergent  countries  for 
the  splendid  part  they  have  played  in  providing 
schools  for  the  blind.  Nevertheless,  it  should  be 
the  clear  policy  of  the  future  that  attendance  at 
training  centres  does  not  involve  interference  with 
the  religion  of  the  trainee.  Otherwise,  the  best 
type  among  the  Wind  may  not  attend,  nor  this 
service  to  the  bUnd  develop  its  full  scope. 

(/)  A  re-settlement  and  after-care  system 
MUST  be  built  up  by  the  organization  for  the 
blind  which  gives  rxural  or  any  other  type  of 


training.  Its  purpose  is  to  see  that  each  blind  person 
is  adequately  settled  back  in  his  rural  surroundings 
and  receives  assistance  in  the  solution  of  the  odd 
problems  which  present  themselves  in  coming 
years. 

Pakistan  Experience:  During  1953-55, 1  spent 
a  year  in  Pakistan  advising  the  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  United  Nations.  The  following 
extracts  are  taken  from  the  report.  The  first 
extract  summarises  the  reasons  behind  rural 
training  and  is  as  follows  : — 

"(a)  It  is  unwise  to  give  the  mass  of  the  rural 
blind  a  system  of  education  and  training  which 
woiild  be  largely  urbanising  in  its  effect,  thus 
building  up,  not  reducing  the  blind  populations 
of  the  cities. 

(b)  Generally  we  achieve  the  best  results  in 
the  permanent  and  contented  settlement  of  the 
rural  blind  when  we  train  them  to  follow 
occupations  which  enable  them  to  continue  to  live 
with  their  families  and  village  communities. 

(c)  The  difficulties  of  placing  the  blind  in 
employment  are  substantially  less  when  they  work 
with  their  own  homes  as  their  bases  and  in  com- 
munities and  neighbourhoods  with  which  they 
are  familiar. 

(d)  Also  when  this  principle  is  followed,  the 
costs  to  the  Blind  Welfare  Organization  in  matters 
of  housing,  equipment  and  subsequent  supervision 
are  very  much  lower. 

(e)  We  avoid  the  disturbances  which  moving 
a  man  to  a  new  environment,  with  new  customs 
and  sometimes  a  different  language,  are  apt  to 
entail. 

(f)  The  training  course  is  usually  shorter  and 
consequently  its  cost  is  lower.  This  in  itself  is  an 
important  consideration  because,  with  the  limited 
funds  available,  we  would  wish  to  rehabilitate  the 
largest  possible  number  of  the  blind. 

Male  Occupations  :  I  have  found  men  and 
boys  carrying  out  the  following  jobs  : — Chief 
among  them  are  the  normal  occupations  of  culti- 
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vating,  weeding  crops,  cutting  crops,  and  tlireshing 
grain;  such  village  jobs  as  taking  animals  to  water, 
milking,  carrying  and  drawing  water,  making 
dung  cakes,  loading  donkeys  and  leading  them 
between  villages  and  field;  trading  in  a  variety  of 
goods,  coal  salesmen,  shop-keepers,  servants, 
dhobi  work,  concocting  and  dispensing  medicines, 
making  bran  and  stringing  charpoys,  acting  as 
mullahs  and  muezzins  and  as  village  musicians. 

Female  Occupations  :  Chief  among  these 
is  the  ordinary  work  of  the  house,  cooking,  clean- 
ing, taking  care  of  children,  washing  clothes, 
grinding  grain,  husking  paddy,  spinning  cotton 
or  wool,  knitting  and  to  some  extent  going  out  to 
help  in  the  fields  and  making  dung  cakes. 

Farm  Work  :  Here  in  greater  detail  are  the 
kinds  of  farm  work  the  blind  are  already  doing  : — 

Cutting  grass,  wheat,  rice,  bajra  (maize)  or 
picking  the  cobs,  cutting  dal,  sugar-cane  etc., 
shelling  the  corn  off  the  maize  cobs,  beating  dal 
out  of  the  pod  with  a  flail  and  digging  potatoes. 
Weeding  potatoes,  rice,  vegetables,  sugar  cane 
etc.  Digging  the  ground  with  khe  or  belcha 
trowel.  Sitting  or  kneeling  the  blind  worker  weeds 
or  loosens  the  soil  with  the  qurpa.  Several  blind 
men  chop  up  grass,  wheat,  bajra,  or  other  green 
crops  for  feeding  to  cattle  or  other  animals  ; 
milking  cows,  buffaloes  and  goats  if  reasonably 
quiet  ;  taking  cows  and  sheep  up  to  two  or  three 
in  number  out  to  graze  and  staying  to  herd  them. 
They  make  cakes  for  fuel  from  the  dung  of  cows, 
buffaloes,  oxen  and  donkeys.  In  the  Punjab  this  is 
women's  work,  and  can  easily  be  done  by  blind 
women.  The  blind  plant  pieces  of  sugar  cane  by 
following  the  line  of  the  furrow  turned  over  by  the 
plough.  A  blind  man  can  lead  oxen  round  and 
round  for  the  "palia  "  in  the  process  of  threshing 
the  grain  from  wheat.  He  can  thresh  rice  by  hand 
and  separate  the  paddy  from  the  straw.  Where 
machinery  is  not  available,  women  can  husk  the 
paddy  by  hand.  A  blind  man  can  load  and  lead 
horses  or  donkeys  with  sheaves  of  wheat,  rice, 
bajra,  grass  etc.  from  field  to  home.  On  familiar 
ground  he  can  find  his  way  out  to  the  field,  and 


horse  or  donkey  instinctively  goes  home,  to  his 
own  compound,  so  this  is  easy. 

Depending  on  the  circumstances,  a  blind  man 
can  guard  fruit  from  being  stolen  and  frighten 
away  the  birds.  A  number  of  blind  men  cut 
firewood  by  chopper  (kohari)  or  slasher.  He  can 
also  clear  land  covered  with  light  jungle  growth, 
especially  when  left  to  himself  to  work  at  his 
own  pace." 

Promising  Outlets  :  In  addition  to  the  fore- 
going occupations  I  have  found  a  number  of 
traditional  outlets  followed  by  the  blind  the  world 
over.  These  many  of  the  country  blind  could  be 
taught  to  follow.  They  include  : 

(a)  The  making  of  baan  twine  and  rope  from 
the  "  sar  "  plant  of  Sind  and  the  "munj"  of  Punjab, 
including  the  stringing  of  charpoys.  Also  the 
making  of  rope  from  the  leaves  of  certain  other 
palms  and  grasses  wherever  this  is  practised. 

(b)  The  making  of  baskets  of  all  kinds, 
morras,  chicks  etc.  from  the  stems  of  the  '  lai '  or 
'Lawa'  in  Sind,  Bahawalpur  and  Punjab  (from  the 
dwalf  palm  "Pish"  in  Baluchistan  and  "mazri" 
in  NWFP)  from  mulberry  and  willow  in  the  higher 
levels  (other  areas  have  their  own  special  sources 
of  materials). 

(c)  The  making  of  mats  and  matting  from 
palm  leaf,  munj,  and  other  local  materials. 

(d)  In  East  Bengal,  the  cane  basket  and 
furniture  trade,  in  Sylhet  and  Chittagong  districts 
the  manufacture  of  all  types  of  bamboo  baskets 
for  tea  gardens,  the  assembly  of  tea  chest  on  the 
tea  gardens,  and  the  whole  of  the  many  operations 
in  the  cocoanut  fibre  trade." 

The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind  has  also  gained  considerable  experience  in 
the  field  of  Rural  employment  which  Mr.  John 
Wilson  will  no  doubt  describe  in  his  paper.  He 
and  I  are  ardent  advocates  of  this  new  development 
which  we,  and  others,  believe  is  the  chief  answer 
to  the  problem  of  employment  among  the  large 
blind  populations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America,  if  not  also,  of  other  Continents. 
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RURAL  BLIND  WELFARE 


By 

Mr.  JOHN  WILSON 


Practically  everyone  attending  this  Conference 
has  spent  a  lifetime  in  India,  and  it  is  therefore  with 
the  utmost  diffidence  that  I  respond  to  your 
invitation  to  contribute  this  paper  on  what  must 
surely  be  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  on 
your  agenda.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  future 
prospect  of  work  for  the  blind  in  India  will  largely 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  can  bring  realistic 
benefit,  not  merely  to  the  few  thousand  blind 
people  in  urban  schools  and  workshops,  but  to 
that  unnumbered  host  of  blind  villagers  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  your  vast  country. 
When  I  was  in  India  last  year,  I  was  struck  not 
merely  by  the  formidable  size  of  this  problem,  but 
also  by  the  confidence  of  an  impressive  number  of 
people  that  means  might  now  exist  to  tackle  it 
on  an  unprecedented  scale.  This  confidence  was 
based  on  the  achievements  of  the  Community 
Development  Movement  which  is  making  such  an 
astounding  impact  on  the  niral  life  of  India. 
Professor  Toynbee  has  described  that  Movement 
as  potentially  "one  of  the  most  beneficient  revolu- 
tions in  the  peasantry's  life  that  has  been  known  so 
far  in  history".  I  had  the  privilege  of  seeing  that 
revolution  in  progress  in  some  of  your  villages  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  might  well  provide  the 
setting  for  an  outstanding  advance  in  rural  blind 
welfare. 

In  a  statement  recently  prepared  for  the  Rural 
Activities  Committee  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  the  number  of  blind  in  the 
world  was  estimated  at  a  minimum  of  nine  and 
a  half  million  of  whom  not  less  than  seven  million 
live  in  rural  areas.  The  figures  show  strikingly 
how  small  a  proportion  of  the  world's  blind  now 
enjoy  ejffective  welfare  services  and,  also,  that  this 
proportion  is  to  be  found  almost  exclusively  in 


urban  centres  or  in  predominantly  urban  countries. 
The  present  situation  in  India  seems  to  reflect 
that  world  picture  ;  of  the  estimated  total  of  two 
million  blind,  probably  not  less  than  80  per  cent 
live  in  rural  areas,  but,  as  in  practically  every 
other  country,  the  blind  welfare  facilities  are 
concentrated  in  the  urban  centres.  Before  this 
problem  can  be  tackled  on  an  international  scale, 
a  new  pattern  of  work  for  the  blind  is  needed  and 
India  may  well  take  a  leading  part  in  evolving  it. 

Blind  welfare  workers  in  Asia  and  Africa 
have  recognised  this  need  for  some  time,  but  it  is 
only  in  the  past  few  years  that  conditions  have 
existed  in  which  it  was  possible  to  search  syste- 
matically for  an  answer.  It  has  been  sought  not 
in  some  adaptation  of  an  urban  system  but  in  a 
study  of  actual  village  communities  with  their 
traditions,  prejudices,  and  possibilities.  The 
question  which  has  been  asked  is  not  "what  can 
the  blind  do"  but  "what  can  this  blind  individual 
do  in  the  village  from  which  he  comes  and  to  wliich 
he  must  return  after  training". 

The  first  small  experiment  was  made  in  Kenya 
in  1955  when,  at  a  total  cost  including  the  buildings 
of  only  just  over  £1,000,  twelve  blind  Africans 
were  given  a  year's  course  in  simple  cultivation, 
animal  husbandry  and  a  few  village  crafts.  Though 
this  experiment  was  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the 
first  course,  its  results  were  encouraging  and  set 
the  pattern  for  subsequent  rural  work  for  the  blind 
in  Kenya.  In  1956,  the  Uganda  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  with  technical  assistance  from  the  United 
Nations,  established  its  international  demonstra- 
tion and  research  Centre  for  the  rural  blind.  This 
Centre,  planned  and  expertly  directed  by  Sir 
Clutha  MacKenzie  during  its  first  two  years,  made 
and  is  continuing  to  make,  an  outstanding  contri- 
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bution  to  this  new  field  of  blind  welfare.  But  it 
was  evident  that  no  single  demonstration,  however 
convincing  it  might  be,  could  possibly  cover  the 
vastly  different  conditions  which  prevail  even  in 
a  single  region  of  Africa.  Accordingly,  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  had 
been  associated  with  the  work  in  Kenya  and 
Uganda,  decided  to  recruit  a  small  team  of  rural 
training  officers  whose  help  would  be  available 
to  start  Rural  Training  Centres  in  a  number  of 
widely  different  territories. 

In  1956,  the  first  of  these  officers  was  stationed 
in  Tanganyika  to  help  the  local  Society  to  establish 
the  first  Rural  Training  Centre  in  that  territory. 
In  the  same  year  we  helped  to  start  two  rural 
schools  for  the  blind  in  tribal  villages  of  Northern 
Rhodesia.  Plans  were  also  made  for  the  first 
Rural  Training  Centre  in  West  Africa,  an  area 
with  probably  the  highest  rate  of  blindness  in  the 
Commonwealth.  This  "  Farmcraft "  Centre  was 
established  in  Nigeria  in  1957  by  the  Society  in 
conjunction  with  the  Federal  Government  and  is 
one  of  the  most  extensive  schemes  of  its  kind  yet 
undertaken.  Last  year  the  first  village  training 
centre  in  Nyasaland  was  started  by  a  member  of 
the  Society's  team  and  plans  were  made  for  other 
centres  in  Sierra  Leone  and  Gambia. 

In  the  Society's  new  five  year  plan,  published 
in  May  1959,  major  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the 
development  of  this  rural  training  programme. 
The  intention  is  at  least  to  double  the  present 
rural  training  staff  and  to  devote  to  the  programme 
approximately  half  the  funds  which  the  Society 
has  available  for  overseas  work.  Considerable 
interest  attaches  to  the  rural  training  centres  which 
are  now  being  established  in  Asia  ;  that  in  Malaya 
has  already  made  an  impressive  start  and  blind 
welfare  workers  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
will  watch  the  progress  of  your  Bombay  project 
with  the  keenest  interest. 

No  one  who  has  been  concerned  with  this 
work  would  yet  attempt  more  than  a  provisional 
assessment  of  its  results.  Indeed  one  of  the  most 


interesting  features  of  the  programme  has  been 
the  way  ideas  have  changed,  and  are  continuing 
to  change,  with  experience.  The  number  of  people 
so  far  trained  is  small  and  the  problem  of  resettle- 
ment has  so  far  been  dealt  with  only  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  Nevertheless,  the  preliminary 
results  are  immensely  encouraging  and  in  some 
respects  have  far  exceeded  the  most  optimistic 
expectations. 

The  agricultural  courses  are  now  well  establish- 
ed and  have  presented  few  serious  problems. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  blind  man  who  has 
reasonable  manual  dexterity,  physical  fitness  and 
a  will  to  work  can  take  part  in  the  ordinary  tasks 
of  a  peasant  farmer — land  clearance,  cultivation, 
planting,  harvesting  and  the  simpler  forms  of 
animal  husbandry.  Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been 
grown,  often  with  remarkable  success  as  is  shown 
from  the  following  report  from  the  Tanganyika 
Centre  : 

"  Despite  drought,  a  tornado  and  raids  by 
wild  pigs  and  monkeys,  the  forty  blind  students 
at  Kazima  are  this  year  harvesting  record  crops. 
The  sorghum  plants  are  most  impressive, 
achieving  heights  of  up  to  ten  feet,  thickly 
interspersed  with  maize  and  beans  at  ground  level. 
Two  acres  of  maize  produced  120,000  cobs  and 
the  groundnut  crop  is  twice  last  year's  yield.  The 
Provincial  Agricultural  Officer  has  complimented 
the  Centre  on  producing  the  best  crops  to  be  seen 
in  the  district". 

What  is  equally  clear  is  that  an  extraordinary 
range  of  village  trades  are  practical  for  the  blind. 
The  emphasis  has  been  on  producing  goods  from 
local  materials  which  will  sell  in  local  markets. 
Many  of  these  crafts  are  familiar  in  workshops 
for  the  blind — for  example,  basketry,  mat  making, 
carpentry,  and  netting — but  there  have  been  some 
interesting  innovations,  notably  rural  tanning  in 
Kenya,  brick  making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
plant  pots  in  British  Guiana.  No  great  difficulty 
has  been  experienced  in  the  normal  constructional 
work  of  the  village  ;  blind  students  have  built 
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their  own  huts  and  cowsheds  from  sundried  brick, 
moulded  concrete,  built  a  river  boat  and  even  done 
road  construction. 

There  have  been  some  failures  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  technical  success  of  the  training  has 
been  so  complete  that,  as  one  of  the  rural  training 
oflBcers  reported,  "in  retrospect  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  we  ever  doubted  its  practicability". 
Individual  students  have  failed,  but  the  "wastage" 
certainly  has  been  no  greater  than  that  to  be 
found  in  any  other  type  of  training  for  the  blind. 
This  in  itself  is  remarkable  as  most  of  the  students 
were  illiterate  tribesmen  from  areas  with  no 
previous  tradition  of  work  for  the  blind  and  many, 
on  joining  the  Centre,  were  in  a  deplorable  state 
of  health  and  morale. 

A  mistake  which  was  made  at  the  start  in 
some  of  the  courses  was  to  concentrate  on  agri- 
cidture  and  virtually  to  ignore  other  aspects  of 
village  life.  That  was  understandable  as  the 
teachers  were  anxious  to  make  a  thorough  test 
of  the  new  possibilities  and  to  avoid  creating  what 
might  become  a  rural  workshop.  However  it 
misrepresented  the  facts  in  most  villages  where 
agriculture  is  usually  only  part  of  the  man's  work 
and  where  some  supplementary  trade  is  necessary 
either  as  a  seasonal  occupation  or  as  a  means  of 
exchange  for  other  services  or  for  cash.  Village 
crafts,  constructional  work  and  marketing  have 
now  been  given  an  important  place  in  most  of 
the  courses.  The  temptation  had  to  be  avoided  of 
improving  agricultural  methods  beyond  the  point 
where  they  would  be  readily  acceptable  in  the 
village.  A  few  basic  improvements  in  composting, 
crop  rotation  and  livestock  control  have  been 
found  possible,  but  the  present  aim  is  to  help  the 
students  to  become  acceptable  peasant  farmers, 
not  to  produce  agricultural  demonstrators  ;  who 
knows,  that  may  come  later. 

It  was  early  recognised  that,  in  the  setting  of 
most  tribal  villages,  the  blind  man  should  not  be 
treated  as  an  individual  standing  alone,  but  rather 
as  a  member  of  a  family  team  in  which  different 
members  have  different  tasks.  The  distribution  of 


tasks  may  differ  from  one  area  to  another,  but  the 
local  pattern  is  usually  so  firmly  fixed  by  tradition 
that  it  would  be  to  court  disaster  to  try  to  alter  it. 
Once  the  blind  man's  position  as  a  worker  has 
been  established,  the  distribution  of  labour  may 
well  be  one  of  his  greatest  assets  as  he  can  often 
rely  on  his  wife,  children,  relatives  or  neighbours 
to  do  parts  of  the  task  which  are  difficult  for  him. 
Provision  is  now  made  at  a  number  of  the  centres 
for  the  blind  man's  wife  or  working  partner  to 
join  him  during  the  latter  part  of  the  course.  No 
arrangment  has  yet  been  made  for  training  blind 
village  women  ;  this  may  well  prove  to  be  a  most 
difficult  task  but  plans  for  a  women's  course  are 
being  considered  in  Uganda  and  Tanganyika. 

The  preliminary  successes  of  these  pioneer 
training  centres  should  not  hide  the  fact  that 
training  is  merely  the  first,  and  probably  the  least 
diflBcult,  part  of  the  problem.  The  acid  test  of 
any  training  scheme  is  what  has  become  of  the 
students  three  or  four  years  after  they  have  left 
the  centre  and  time  has  not  yet  permitted  that  test 
to  be  applied.  Moreover,  the  aim  is  not  merely  to 
solve  the  problem  in  a  few  selected  localities 
but  to  develop  a  new  pattern  of  work  for  the  blind. 
In  a  recent  policy  statement,  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society  for  the  Blind  defined  the  task  in 
the  following  terms  : 

"The  vital  question  is  whether,  once  this 
demonstration  has  been  made,  a  method  can  be 
found  of  extending  this  form  of  training  economi- 
cally on  a  mass  scale,  and  whether,  in  the  countless 
villages  of  Africa  and  Asia,  a  method  can  be  found 
of  giving  these  workers  the  preliminary  supervision 
and  community  support  they  will  need.  This  is  a 
task  well  beyond  the  scope  of  blind  welfare  as 
traditionally  conceived  and  it  will  need  to  be  taken 
up  by  Governments  through  Community  Develop- 
ment and  similar  organisations  which  can  command 
national  resources  and  operate  through  an  adminis- 
trative network  covering  the  whole  country.  There 
is  a  danger  that,  unless  this  fact  is  recognised  from 
the  outset  not  merely  by  organisations  for  the 
blind  but  also  by  the  Governments  concerned. 
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this  enterprise,  with  its  immense  possibihties,  will 
prove  abortive.  What  is  needed  is  a  method  of 
training,  capable  of  adoption  by  any  well  organised 
community,  not  simply  another  isolated  welfare 
service  calling  for  expertly  staffed  institutions  and 
specialised  after-care  arrangements." 

The  problem  of  resettlement  is  now  being 
tackled  by  different  methods  in  a  number  of 
countries.  In  Nigeria,  a  senior  member  of  the 
Royal  Commonwealth  Society's  staff  has  person- 
ally returned  to  the  home  village  with  each  of  the 
students  completing  this  year's  course  ;  this  has 
involved  journeys  of  more  than  seven  thousand 
miles  to  every  part  of  the  territory.  Later  this 
year,  the  first  Nigerian  Blind  Welfare  conference 
will  consider  the  question  of  resettlement  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  will  call  for  action  by  Government 
departments  and  voluntary  agencies.  In  Uganda, 
the  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  collaborating  in  a 
resettlement  scheme  with  the  Ministry  of 
Community  Development.  In  Nyasaland,  a  team  of 
specially  trained  resettlement  officers  has  been 
proposed  to  retain  contact  with  village  headmen 
and  local  authorities.  Ad  hoc  arrangements  may 
work  for  a  while,  but  as  the  number  of  trained 
workers  increases,  a  resettlement  plan  covering 
the  whole  country  and  built  into  the  structure  of 
local  government  will  be  necessary. 

The  present  training  centres,  which  are 
territorial  or  even  inter-territorial  in  scope,  were 
designed  to  give  the  best  opportunity  for 
experiment  and  demonstration.  They  were  the 
essential  first  step  which  may  well  have  to  be 
repeated  in  other  countries.  Their  most  useful 
function  in  the  future  may  be  to  train  staff,  but 
something  simpler,  smaller  and  cheaper  will  be 
required  as  the  programme  develops  in  any 
country.  A  training  centre  may  well  do  its  best 
work  if  it  serves  a  single  small  locality,  being  part 
of  the  community  and  staffed  by  local  people.  To 
make  this  possible,  the  capital  and  running  costs 
will  have  to  be  brought  within  reach  of  local 
resources,  and  there  seems  good  prospect  that  this 
will  be  possible.  Permanent  buildings  for  thirty 
residential  students  were  constructed  last  year  in 


Nyasaland  at  a  total  cost  of  approximately  £.'  ,000 
and  already  this  Centre  is  practically  self-support- 
ing in  food.  In  Northern  Rhodesia,  two  rural 
schools  were  built  for  less  than  £600  each  ;  in  a 
fishing  village  of  eastern  Malaya,  a  training  centre 
has  been  built,  partly  by  the  blind  students 
themselves,  at  a  cost  less  than  £100. 

If  the  costs  can  thus  be  scaled  down  to  the 
size  of  an  average  "community  project"  the 
possibilities  of  growth  might  be  limitless.  We 
should  emphasise  that  the  essential  fact  about  a 
blind  villager  is  not  that  he  lacks  sight  but  that 
he  is  a  member  of  the  community.  Once  this  has 
been  accepted  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
it  is  within  the  community's  power,  and  very  much 
to  its  interest,  to  help  him  to  become  a  productive 
worker  instead  of  maintaining  him  as  a  dependant. 
It  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the  modern  village  worker 
inherited  the  primitive  tradition  about  blindness 
through  being  encouraged  to  believe  that  the  blind 
are  a  specialist's  problem  and  no  concern  of  his. 
To  some  extent  this  has  already  happened,  and  it 
will  be  avoided  in  the  future  only  if  a  proper  link 
is  made  between  blind  welfare  workers  and  the 
Community  Development  Movement. 

After  my  all  too  brief  visit  to  your  country, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  you  might,  in  the  modern 
India,  have  an  opportunity  to  tackle  this  problem 
of  the  rural  blind  by  methods  on  a  scale  not 
previously  possible  in  blind  welfare.  No  other 
country  which  I  have  visited  gives  such  high 
priority  in  its  national  planning  to  rural  better- 
ment, and  none  has  such  a  vast  Community 
Development  programme  already  covering 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  villages.  No  outsider 
could  know  how  those  resources  could  be  mobilised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rural  blind,  but  it  must  be 
clear  that  any  programme  which  measures  up  to 
the  need  will  rapidly  go  beyond  the  present 
administrative  framework  of  blind  welfare.  If  the 
rural  training  centre  now  being  established  near 
Bombay  should  prove  to  be  the  starting  point  of 
such  a  development,  it  will  deserve  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  important  projects  in  the  histroy  of 
blind  welfare. 
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Last  year,  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  blind 
welfare  workers  in  all  the  Commonwealth  countries 
of  Asia.  My  task  was  to  take  advice  on  means  by 
which  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind  might  be  able  to  assist  in  promoting  a  broader 
Commonwealth  partnership  in  work  for  the  Blind. 
Such  a  partnership,  in  which  the  exceptional 
technical  resources  of  certain  countries  could 
become  more  readily  available  to  the  whole 
Commonwealth,  would  obviously  be  beneficial 
in  Asia,  particularly  if  it  could  be  linked  to  a  more 
general  plan  in  which  American  and  international 
agencies  took  a  part.  Any  such  plan  would  need 
to  have  definite  and  attainable  objectives  and  an 
agreed  scale  of  priorities.  The  starting  point  of 
such  an  effort  would  need  to  be  a  request  from  the 
governments  and  national  organisations  concerned 
and,  given  such  a  request,  the  Royal  Common- 
wealth Society  for  the  Blind  has  stated  its  readiness 


to  take  the  inaitiative  in  trying  to  formulate  a  plan 
of  collaboration.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  Society's 
pamphlet  "The  Next  Five  Years"  the  first  object 
proposed  for  this  plan  is  a  rural  training  pro- 
gramme for  the  blind  of  India  linked  to  the  Com- 
munity Development  Movement. 

1  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  shall  not  have  the 
advantage  of  listening  to  the  discussion  of  sucli  an 
expert  audience  on  the  subject  which  I  have  tried 
to  deal  with  in  this  paper.  You  know  what  is 
possible  and  practicable  in  your  conutry.  No  more 
challenging  task  has  ever  confronted  workers  for 
the  blind,  and  there  can  be  no  swift,  miraculous 
solution.  However,  after  seeing  some  of  the 
development  in  the  villages  of  modern  India,  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  that,  just  occasionally, 
something  very  like  a  miracle  can  be  made  to 
happen. 
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India  is  many  times  spoken  of  as  essentially 
an  agricultural  country.  'India  lives  in  villages' 
is  a  common  but  meaningful  slogan.  The  ideal  of 
"Gram  Raj"  once  vigorously  pursued  made 
India  happy  and  strong.  Much  of  her  present 
discontent  and  weakness  may  to  a  large  extent 
be  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  villages.  The 
fact  that  the  villages  in  India  do  play  an  important 
part  of  an  efficient  administration  has  been  clearly 
recognised  in  the  Constitution  of  Free  India.  The 
Village  Panchayats  are  considered  the  hinge  on 
which  the  administration  of  India  depends  and  the 
Article  40  of  the  Constitution  lays  stress  on  the 
organisation  of  Village  Panchayats.  They  form  the 
basic  units  for  local  self-government  though 
today  they  are  "merely  a  pale  shadow  of  the 
glorious  institutions  that  flourished  in  the  villages 
in  the  earliest  times." 

On  the  400,000,000  Indian  population, 
we  may  compute  that  330,000,000  live  in  villages 
while  70,000,000  live  in  towns.  I  have  used  round 
figures  only  for  convenience.  India's  villages 
number  nearly  66,000  and  towns  barely  4,000. 
The  statistics  made  available  by  the  Royal 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  London, 
estimate  the  total  rural  population  of  Asia  to  be 
1,160,800,000  which  is  80%  of  the  whole 
population.  Of  this  6,195,770  form  the  bulk  blind 
population,  of  whom  4,956,616  reside  in  villages. 
Again  in  Africa,  75.3%  of  the  total  population 
is  rural,  i.e.  158,130,000.  The  number  of  the 
African  blind  is  put  at  1,497,300  of  whom  1,27,466, 
say  about  75%  are  from  rural  areas.  Among  the 
Asiatic  countries  India  shows  500  blind  per  100,000 


of  the  population  which  figure  is  the  highest  and 
just  equalled  by  the  Philippines  which  registers 
416.  Ceylon  and  Japan  show  125  and  165  per 
100,000  respectively.  Kenya  and  Nigeria  among 
the  African  countries  show  as  many  as  1,200  and 
1,000  blind  per  100,000  respectively.  (Vide  Demo- 
graphic Year  Book — Table  7). 

In  comparison  to  the  above,  of  the 
assumed  total  blind  population  of  653,310  in 
America,  280,923  are  supposed  to  live  in  villages  ; 
and  of  the  total  of  448,440  of  the  estimated  blind 
in  Europe,  210,766  are  to  be  found  in  rural  areas. 
In  Oceania  (New  Zealand  and  Australia)  only 
3,814  of  the  11,664  of  the  estimated  blind  are 
known  to  live  in  villages.  But  the  U.S.S.R.  reveals 
as  many  as  454,131  of  the  691,220  of  its  total 
blind  to  live  in  villages.  In  none  of  the  above 
countries  the  number  of  blind  per  100,000  of  the 
population  exceeds,  say,  300.  (Jamaica  and 
U.S.S.R.  show  323  each).  Switzerland  is  in  a  happy 
position  with  60,  Australia  and  Germany  (Fed.) 
70  each,  the  U.S.A.  198  and  the  U.K.  205  ot  the 
blind  per  100,000  of  their  populations. 

The  Rural  Activities  Corrunittee  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  has 
been  able  to  calculate  with  "minimum  of  guess 
work"  the  total  blind  population  of  the  world  to 
be  9,497,704.  This  roughly  gives  the  figure  of  358 
of  the  blind  per  100,000  of  the  world  population. 
It  is  assumed  that  7,033,716  of  this  total  number 
live  in  villages.  The  Committee  in  the  Report  it 
has  submitted  states  that  the  figure  of  358  per 
100,000  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  underestimate. 
If  real  totals,  it  says,  are  made  available,  the 
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incidence  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  500,  or  even 
more,  per  100,000. 

It  would  be  pertinent  to  refer  to  some  more 
figures  quoted  by  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Director,  the 
Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  in  his  Paper 
presented  at  the  Second  International  Conference 
of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  held  in  Oslo  in  1957, 
to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  blindness 
among  children  in  the  emergent  countries.  The 
percentage  of  blind  children  in  the  U.S.A.  and  the 
U.K.  is  believed  to  be  about  three  of  the  blind 
population.  But  surveys  in  British  Territories  have 
shown  that  blind  children  under  sixteen  years 
constitute  as  much  as  twelve  per  cent  of  the  blind 
population.  "A  survey  of  eighty-three  villages  in 
the  northern  province  of  Northern  Rhodesia, 
conducted  last  year,  showed  that  one  child  in 
every  thirty  is  blind."  In  places  in  West  Africa 
where  400,000  blind  are  computed,  fifty  thousand 
are  reckoned  to  be  children.  On  the  basis  of  these 
calculations  it  is  safely  assumed  that  "  at  least 
seven  per  cent  of  the  world's  blind  are  children" 
giving  a  total  of  660,000  blind  children  throughout 
the  world.  And  "five  hundred  thousand  of  them 
live  in  rural  areas."  The  returns  at  the  Bussum 
Conference  sent  by  twenty  nine  countries  placed 
the  number  of  school-going  children  at  22,300. 
Even  taking  the  total  figure  of  school  going 
children  at  40,000,  the  fact  remains  "that  only 
about  six  per  cent  of  the  world's  blind  children 
are  receiving  education.  Put  another  way,  they 
indicate  that  a  child,  on  going  blind,  has  about 
an  eighth  of  the  chance  of  receiving  education  that 
he  would  have  had  if  he  had  retained  his  sight." 

The  Bussum  Conference  seems  to  have 
become  cognisant  of  the  situation  obtaining  in  the 
countries  with  large  sections  of  the  blind  inhabiting 
villages  as  may  be  noticed  from  the  following 
Resolution  : — (iii)  "The  Conference  recommends 
that  there  be  a  programme  of  research  into  new 
opportunities  of  work  for  the  blind  people  includ- 
ing work  in  services,  trade  and  industry  for  the 
city  dwellers  and  in  agricultural  pursuits  for 
country  dwellers."  The  Far  East  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  Tokyo,  further  emphasised 


this  point  in  one  of  its  Twelve  Resolutions  as 
under  : — 

IV  (3)  "  The  Conference 

recognising  that  the  majority  of  the  blind  in  this 
region  come  from  agricultural  communities  recom- 
mends that  increased  attention  be  paid  by 
governmental  and  other  agencies  to  the  location  of 
suitable  avenues  of  employment  for  the  blind  who 
reside  in  rural  areas  and  introduction  of  educa- 
tional and  vocational  training  services  geared 
towards  the  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  such  areas. 
Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  pilot  scheme  now 
being  conducted  in  Uganda."  The  Second 
International  Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind 
Youth  held  in  August  1957,  at  Oslo,  also  did  not 
fail  to  observe  the  peculiar  condition  in  which  the 
blind  populations  live  in  many  of  the  emergent 
lands  and  thought  it  desirable  to  point  this  out  in 
a  specific  resolution  under  the  caption  of  "Rural 
Schools".  The  Resolution  reads  :— "  This  Confe- 
rence, being  urgently  aware  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem,  is  impressed  by  the  urgency  for 
immediate  and  continuing  action  to  obtain 
adequate  educational  provision  for  blind  youth 
in  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world,  and 
requests  the  Executive  Committee  to  appoint  a 
subcommittee  to  consider  the  problem  and  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee on  appropriate  steps  to  be  taken  with 
national  and  international  authorities  and  organisa- 
tions to  secure  such  action." 

Such  a  subcommittee  has  been  lately 
appointed  and  is  likely  to  make  useful  suggestions 
for  a  programme  for  the  general  training  and 
welfare  of  the  blind  for  their  rehabilitation  in 
their  own  communities.  Before  this  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  had  appointed 
a  similar  subcommittee  which  is  further  proof  of 
the  realisation  on  the  part  of  the  international 
organisations  for  the  blind  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
problem  in  many  of  the  emergent  countries. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  facts  and 
statistics  the  problem  has  now  to  be  viewed  in 
relation  to  the  blind  in  our  country  and  the 
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condition  in  which  they  are  known  to  exist. 
Unfortunately  we  have  had  no  reliable  statistics 
since  the  Census  taken  in  1931.  The  number  of 
blind  per  100,000  of  population  was  in  1881  put 
at  229,  in  1901  at  121  and  in  1931  at  172.  Since 
then  we  have  been  estimating  that  we  have  over 
500  per  100,000  of  the  population.  The  total 
number  of  the  blind  in  India  is  supposed  to  be 
2,000,000.  It  is  anybody's  guess  what  the  percentage 
of  the  blind  living  in  our  villages  may  be.  Bui 
basing  our  calculations  on  the  distribution  of  the 
general  population  in  the  country  between  the 
towns  and  the  villages,  we  will  not  be  very  much 
wrong  in  our  statement  that  atleast  80%  of  the 
Indian  blind  are  in  the  rural  areas.  If  we  assume 
even  10%  of  our  blind  population  to  be  under 
sixteen  years  of  age,  we  have  the  staggering  figure 
of  200,000  of  educable  blind.  And  there  may  not 
be  much  mistake  in  this  assumption  looking  to  the 
preventable  blinding  diseases  which  play  mischief 
in  causing  blindness  among  our  children.  The 
situation,  however,  liberally  gauged,  ought  to 
cause  grave  anxiety  in  the  minds  of  all  concerned. 

We  have  been  tackling  the  problem  of  our 
blind  for  the  last  sixty  years  and  over.  The  progress 
we  have  so  far  registered  is  at  once  encouraging 
and  revealing.  Since  India  achieved  her  indepen- 
dence, there  appears  to  be  a  greater  awakening 
among  the  people  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the 
handicaps.  The  interest  of  the  Government  has 
apparently  grown  more  active  and  helpful.  The 
number  of  institutions  for  the  blind  has  tangibly 
increased  during  the  last  decade  and  more  are 
likely  to  open  up  in  the  next.  The  Central  Council 
on  the  Handicaps,  the  Central  Social  Welfare 
Board  and  the  State  Social  Welfare  Advisory 
Boards,  the  State  Social  Welfare  Ministries  and 
State  Councils  on  Blindness  or  the  Handicapped 
where  set  up  olfer  ample  evidence  of  the  official 
determination  to  give  due  significance  to  the 
problem  as  a  whole.  The  National  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  Blindmen's  Association  and  its 
Branches,  the  Blind  Relief  Associations  and  other 
voluntary  organisations  working  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind  in  the  various  parts  of  the  country  add 


their  own  weight  to  the  task  of  ameliorating  the 
sad  plight  of  the  blind.  It  appears  that  the  country 
is  not  only  becoming  blind  conscious  but  also 
gearing  up  to  the  task  confronting  it. 

This  is  all  said  from  the  point  of  'encour- 
aging progress'.  The  work  so  far  done  has  as  well 
been  revealing  in  one  but  more  important  sector. 
There  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
workers  for  the  blind  have  missed  one  salient 
feature  of  the  problem  they  are  at  grips  with  in 
attempting  to  found  the  services  for  the  blind  on 
the  broad  pattern  of  those  adopted  in  the  countries 
which  are  basically  so  different  in  social  and 
economic  structure  from  ours.  While  we  may 
comfortably  admit  that  all  is  not  wrong  with  us, 
we  still  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  lingering  in  us 
that  the  way  in  which  we  are  trying  to  reach  the 
goal  is  beset  with  difficulties  patent  to  our  land 
and  calling  for  a  treatment  most  suited  to  our 
lives,  needs  and  conditions.  That  truth  which  we 
have  in  our  innocence  ignored  for  over  sixty 
years  is  now  dawning  fast  on  us.  The  work,  there- 
fore, assumes  a  new  look  and  because  many  of 
us  are  not  prepared,  or  qualified,  to  deal  with  it 
in  its  changed  form,  it  is  likely  that  it  will  be  long 
before  we  turn  with  equal  enthusiasm  to  get  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  as  we  should  and  as 
the  situation  merits. 

Our  attention  to  this  error  of  judgement, 
as  I  would  like  to  put  it,  was  first  drawn  by  an 
outstanding  personality  in  blind  welfare,  viz.  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie,  a  New  Zealander  blinded  in 
the  First  World  War.  His  assignment  in  certain 
parts  of  the  British  Africa  was  responsible  in 
making  him  realise  the  impossibility  of  rehabili- 
tating lakhs  of  blind  in  the  emergent  countries  by 
the  Western  methods.  The  disease  looked  the 
same  but  it  was  more  virulent  in  many  of  its 
symptoms  and  asked  for  remedy  not  imported 
from  elsewhere  but  concocted  from  local  herbs 
and  plants.  His  vigorous  application  to  the  solution 
brought  into  existence  the  famous  *Samba  Scheme* 
in  Salama,  Uganda.  Thus  the  first  Pilot  Project 
of  the  world  was  launched  to  rehabilitate  the  blind 
in  their  own  cormnunities.  The  experiment  was 
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anxiously  watched  and  ultimately  proved  suffici- 
ently successful  to  be  developed  further  as  well  as 
introduced  in  other  countries  diagnosed  to  suffer 
from  a  similar  malady. 

Sir  Clutha  has  from  his  own  wide 
experience  of  the  subject  put  forth  convincing 
arguments  why  the  under-developed  countries 
require  to  mould  their  welfare  services  in 
accordance  with  the  demands  of  their  '  climate  ' 
and  native  atmosphere.  These  arguments  may 
boil  down  to  urban  versus  rural  services  to  be 
organised  for  the  blind  in  most  of  the  Asiatic 
regions.  Much  of  what  he  says  is  easily  applicable 
to  our  country  looking  to  the  facts  and  figures 
given  above. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  state  a  few  reasons 
in  my  Scheme  submitted  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Health  Services,  Government  of  India,  New 
Delhi,  as  to  why  we  need  to  reverse  the  process  of 
rehabilitating  our  blind  through  rural  rather  than 
urban  welfare  services,  and  also  suggested  a  work- 
able plan  to  that  purpose.  At  any  rate  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  taken  up  the  matter 
in  great  urgency  and  with  the  munificent  help  from 
the  House  of  Tatas  will  embark  upon  a  pilot 
project  at  Phansa,  Bhilad,  on  the  Western  Railway, 
in  very  near  future. 

Of  the  three  million  blind  in  the 
Commonwealth  countries  two  million  live  in 
India.  The  services  for  the  blind  spread  out  in  the 
country  look  after  hardly  3,000  of  our  blind.  If 
we  can  work  out  statistics  to  know  at  what 
expense  we  are  running  these  services,  we  shall  be 
amazed  at  the  figure.  The  city  and  town  life 
becomes  far  too  expensive.  For  the  urban 
services  we  always  organise  for  the  education  and 
training  of  the  blind,  we  are  called  upon  to  incur 
heavy  expenditure  not  only  on  these  two  major 
items  but  also  on  the  unavoidable  items  of  meeting 
all  the  personal  needs  of  the  blind  as  our  institutions 
have  necessarily  to  be  residential.  What  is  more 
important  than  this,  is  the  fact  that  even  after 
undergoing  such  huge  expenses  we  are  not  sure  of 
finding  employment  for  a  large  number  of  our 
educated  and  trained  blind.  Psychologically  also 


it  is  rather  ruinous  to'uproot  a  majority  of  our 
blind  from  their  families  and  homes.  It  is  many 
times  observed  that  a  good  number  of  cases 
admitted  to  urban  institutions  are  'misfits '  and 
cause  a  lot  of  disturbance  in  getting  normally 
adjusted  to  an  entirely  different  environment 
from  the  one  they  are  accustomed  to  in  their 
village  homes.  Not  only  rehabilitation  but  also 
behaviour  problem  raises  its  ugly  head.  In  the 
final  assessment  of  and  as  a  logical  conclusion  to 
our  present  method  of  approach  to  the  problem 
we  will  not  be  wrong  in  our  statement  that  unless 
we  decide  to  re-plan  our  services  with  the  village 
or  the  group  of  villages  as  the  basis  of  our  opera- 
tion, we  shall  never  be  able  to  reach  beyond  the 
fringe  of  the  problem.  I  am  not  an  economist  but 
any  one  who  understands  this  business  can  work 
out  the  enormous  cost  involved— may  be  in  its 
human  aspect  of  looking  after  the  well-being  of  the 
two  million  blind— but  as  well  in  providing  bricks 
cement  and  mortar  to  accommodate  them. 

It  may  not  be  understood  that  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  having  any  institutions  for  the  blind 
in  towns  and  cities.  Those  that  exist  and  those 
that  may  in  future  spring  up  will  fulfil  their 
specialised  functions.  The  blind  will  require  selective 
treatment  in  accordance  with  their  mental  aptidude, 
social  position,  cultural  background,  degrees  of 
intelligence,  physical  fitness  and  family  environ- 
ment. Even  local  and  geographical  surroundings 
will  play  their  part  in  their  rehabilitation.  Generally 
speaking  the  blind  will  require  to  be  treated  at  the 
same  level  for  their  education  and  training  as  the 
sighted.  But  the  size  of  the  problem  and  the 
condition  in  which  many  of  our  blind  are  found 
impose  upon  all  those  concerned  with  their 
welfare  the  responsibility  of  evolving  a  rational 
scheme  to  produce  the  maximiun  of  benefit  with 
the  minimum  of  cost.  After  all,  we  do  have  village 
crafts  and  industries  for  the  adults.  The  plan, 
therefore,  to  have  similar  facilities  for  the  blind 
children  and  adults  is  neither  novel  in  its  concept 
nor  difiicult  in  its  implementation. 

Harping  back  on  what  I  have  stated  at 
the  outset,  the  rural  services  for  the  blind  in  our 
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country  can  with  efficiency  and  ease  be  organised 
in  conjunction  with  the  Village  Panchayats,  and 
many  other  village  projects  now  set  in  operation 
by  the  Government.  Mr.  John  Wilson,  Director 
of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society,  showed 
great  appreciation  of  the  Community  Development 
Blocks  functioning  in  India.  Speaking  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Discussion  Conference  organised 
in  January  1958,  in  Bombay,  Mr.  Wilson  in  no 
uncertain  terms  stated  the  possibility  and  the 
potentiality  of  organising  blind  welfare  services 
and  adopting  measures  for  prevention  and  cure 
of  blindness  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Com- 
munity Development  Projects. 

The  Community  Development  Projects 
and  the  National  Extension  Schemes  which  have 
their  foundation  in  the  pilot  projects  first  floated 
since  1946  in  Bombay  by  the  Sevagram  Sarvodaya 
Centres  and  in  Madras  by  the  Firka  Development 
Scheme,  have  nothing  rigid  about  them.  They  are 
considered  to  be  living  organisms  with  capacity 
for  adaptation  to  any  conditions  and  activities. 
The  programmes  which  the  C.  D.  P.s  can  under- 
take range  from  literacy  classes,  recreational 
centres,  youth  clubs  and  schools  to  welfare  of 
children  and  women  through  a  variety  of  health 
and  social  services. 

The  number  of  Welfare  Extension 
Projects  upto  August  1957,  was  411  with  1,902 
centres  covering  8,715  villages  with  a  population 
of  about  8,300,000.  The  expense  incurred  on  this 
programme  came  to  Rs.  62.40  lakhs,  the  Central 
Social  Welfare  Board  bearing  almost  50%  of  the 
expense.  The  target  set  for  these  Projects  up  to  the 
end  of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  (1961)  is  1,550 
Projects  which  13,250  centres  covering  119,000 
villages  with  the  population  at  71,500,000  and  an 
expenditure  of  Rs.  1,503  lakhs.  The  ambition  of 
bringing  the  entire  country  within  the  purview 
of  the  Project  in  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  is 
found  difficult  of  realisation  because  of  the 
shortage  of  personnel  to  man  the  Projects. 

In  1957,  Mrs.  Durgabai  Deshmukh, 
Chairman  of  the  Central  Social  Welfare  Board, 


announced  that  the  Community  Projects  relating 
to  Welfare  of  women  and  children,  including  the 
handicapped,  were  transferred  to  the  Board.  She 
hoped  to  have  a  lakh  of  social  welfare  centres 
under  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  period  "sooner 
than  expected".  The  Board  had  the  ultimate  goal 
of  reaching  out  the  welfare  services  under  its 
auspices  to  no  less  than  a  five  and  a  half  lakhs  of 
villages  in  two  or  three  Five-Year  Plan  periods. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  idea  behind  this  is  to 
transfer  rural  welfare  services  from  the  official 
to  non-official  agencies.  As  suggested  by  the 
Balwant  Rai  Mehta  Committee  which  scrutinised 
the  working  of  the  various  projects  in  the  villages 
the  distinction  between  the  C.  D.s  and  the  N.  E.  S.s 
will  now  be  removed  and  a  greater  concentration 
on  agricultural  output,  which  is  described  techni- 
cally as  a  "pre-extension  phase",  laid  so  that  an 
area  which  is  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  C.  D. 
should  first  give  priority  to  food  production  before 
it  can  claim  other  benefits  under  the  Project. 

With  so  much  emphasis  put  on  rural 
development  and  autonomy,  with  so  much  energy 
and  money  spent  on  strengthening  village  units 
and  making  village-folk  alive  to  their  own  interest, 
welfare  and  happiness,  with  the  proposal  definitely 
forthcoming  to  extend  the  great  utility  of  the 
C.  D.s  to  the  handicapped  and  their  integration 
into  the  village  life,  there  can  be  no  room  for  any 
doubt  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  formicate  a 
scheme  for  the  consideration  of  the  Central  Social 
Welfare  Board  to  pursue  in  all  earnestness  measures 
to  start  rural  welfare  and  education  services  for 
the  blind  in  conjunction  with  the  C.  D.  Projects 
wherever  they  exist  and  are  started.  As  I  view  it, 
I  believe  such  a  scheme  can  be  simple  as  the  major 
points  to  concentrate  on  will  be  to  make  use  of 
the  services  of  the  personnel  trained  to  work  for 
village  uplift  all  over  the  country  on  behalf  of 
either  the  Ministry  of  Community  Development 
or  the  C.  S.  W.  B.  The  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  or  other  bodies  working  for  the  blind 
in  the  different  states  will  be  most  willing  to 
co-operate  with  the  C.  S.  W.  B.  in  providing  extra 
training  to  this  personnel  or  select  fresh  trainees 
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for  the  purpose.  A  syllabus  for  such  a  training  can 
be  drawn  up  by  a  small  committee.  In  certain 
cases  it  will  be  a  happy  idea  to  requisition  the 
service  of  the  selected  blind  to  undertake  this 
work.  Such  blind  can  be  asked  to  operate  m  areas 
from  which  they  come,  and  be  those  who  have 
already  received  education  in  an  institution  for  the 
blind.  A  short  term  coaching  will  make  them 
efficient  field  workers  for  the  blind. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  co-ordination 
and  co-operation  among  the  agencies  having  more 
or  less  a  common  object.  So  far  I  have  dwelt  on 
the  aspect  of  education  and  training  of  the  blind 
in  rural  areas  for  their  rehabilitation  in  their  own 
communities.  The  problem  of  prevention  of 
blindness  is  known  to  be  of  equal  importance  in 
villages.  Gram  Sevaks  and  Gram  Sevikas  are 
trained  as  Social  Workers  and  health  visitors  in 
villages  and,  if  reports  are  to  be  believed,  have  done 
wonderfully  good  work  for  a  clean  and  healthy 
life  among  the  rustics.  They  can  be  relied  upon, 
with  some  preliminary  training,  to  warn  people 
in  the  villages  against  falling  a  prey  to  charlatans 
and  superstitions  responsible  for  so  much  blind- 
ness in  the  country  side.  It  is  through  these  health 
visitors  and  trained  'dais'  that  we  can  effectively 
organise  a  campaign  against  blinding  diseases  in 


our  villages.  It  is  in  this  form  that  I  am  outlining 
the  scheme  and  would  like  to  leave  it  so  here. 
There  is  so  much  power  inherent  in  the  Community 
Development  Projects  to  do  any  amount  of  good 
to  the  simple  villagers  and  save  them  from 
avoidable  suffering.  This  potentiality  is  not 
imaginary.  It  is  as  real  as  it  is  easy  to  execute.  We 
have  fallen  into  a  mental  rut  regarding  our  work 
for  the  blind  and  it  will  need  some  effort — more 
intellectual  than  physical — to  move  out  of  it. 
After  all  we  shall  have  to  decide  to  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  situation  facing  us  and  not  just 
to  stare  at  it  or  be  altogether  blind  to  it. 

Many  times  we  have  heard  man  cry 
out  in  utter  disgust  at  the  miseries  the  artifici- 
ality of  life  offers  to  him  in  one  or  the  other  form  : 
"Back  to  Nature."  Let  the  workers  for  the  blind 
not  turn  their  backs  to  villages.  We  have  truly 
become  blind  conscious  but  we  have  to  be  as  well 
village  minded.  There  is  a  perceptible  process  of 
transformation  going  on  in  the  social  and  economic 
regeneration  of  our  villages.  Mahatma  Gandhi 
once  said  :  "Forget  India's  six  lakh  villages  and 
their  inhabitants  and  you  forget  India".  In 
attempting  to  urbanise  a  rural  problem,  the  workers 
for  the  blind  may  forget  the  two  million  blind. 
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THE  TATA  AGRICULTURAL  &  RURAL  TRAINING 
CENTRE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  PH ANSA  — FIRST  PILOT 
PROJECT  OF  ITS  KIND  IN  ASIA 

By 

CAPT.  H.  J.  M.  DESAI,  M.A.,  LL.B. 
Honorary  Secretary :  The  National  Association  for  the  Blind 


For  the  first  time  in  International  Conferences, 
a  new  approach  to  the  problems  of  the  rural 
blind  was  advocated  at  the  First  World  Assembly 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
held  at  Paris  in  August  1954. 

Once  again,  the  lead  came  from  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  internationally  reputed  for  his  magni- 
ficent work  in  promoting  Blind  Welfare  Services 
in  the  under-developed  countries  of  Asia  and 
Africa. 

The  resolution  which  Sir  Clutha  sponsored  at 
the  World  Assembly  at  once  caught  my  imagina- 
tion. Here,  obviously,  was  a  solution  for  countries 
having  very  large  rural  blind  populations  and 
very  meagre  financial  resources. 

First  World  Assembly  at  Paris  : 

The  resolution  adopted  at  the  First  World 
Assembly  is  reproduced  below  : 

"The  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  believes  that  the  fundamental  training  and 
readjustment  of  indigenous  rural  populations 
should  be  primarily  effected  with  due  regard 
to  their  family  and  community  backgrounds 
and  in  the  case  of  the  newly  blind  adults,  to 
their  past  employments  (usually  as  small  holders 
and  village  craftsmen,  and  in  the  case  of  women, 
as  domestic  rural  workers),  by  providing 
training  centres  for  this  specific  purpose,  instead 
of  concentrating  them  in  cities  and  towns  to  be 
employed  in  Sheltered  Workshops," 

"The  Council  therefore  recommends  public 
and  private  authorities  in  such  areas  seriously 
to  consider  the  Pilot  Scheme,  known  as  the 
Shamba  Training  Scheme,  conducted  by  the 


Uganda  Foundation  for  the  Blind  working  in 
co-operation  with  the  British  Empire  Society 
for  the  Blind,  the  object  of  which  is  to  provide 
adaptive  training  to  blind  men  and  women 
Africans  in  simple,  practical  agricultural  pursuits 
in  familiar  surroundings." 

After  attending  the  World  Assembly  at  Paris 
in  August  1954,  I  had  the  privilege  of  observing 
Blind  Welfare  Work  in  the  U.K.  and  on  the 
Continent.  I  saw  many  excellent  workshops  and 
placement  services  for  placing  the  blind  in  open 
industries.  But  the  more  I  pondered  on  the  needs 
of  countries  like  India,  the  more  I  was  convinced 
that  the  real  solution  was  to  plan  our  Blind  Welfare 
Services  in  such  a  manner  as  to  re-settle  our  blind 
in  their  villages  amidst  their  famihes  and  friends 
and  in  their  familiar  rural  surroundings. 

About  this  time,  I  received  a  most  interesting 
letter  from  the  U.K.  It  was  from  a  gentleman 
whom  I  had  not  even  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
then  !  He  offered  his  land  approximating  ninety 
acres — for  training  the  blind  in  agriculture  and 
allied  subjects.  Later,  the  gentleman,  Mr.  Feroze 
Moos,  became  a  very  valued  and  esteemed  colleague 
and  greatly  helped  in  formulating  and  developing 
the  scheme  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

The  Far  East  Conference  on   Work  for  the 
Blind,  Tokyo  : 

The  subsequent  International  Conferences, 
particularly  the  Far  East  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind,  held  at  Tokyo,  also  endorsed  the 
approach  advocated  at  the  Paris  Assembly. 

The  Tokyo  Conference  passed  a  resolution  as 
under  : — 
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"The  Conterence,  recognising  that  the 
majority  of  the  blind  in  this  region  come  from 
agricultural  communities,  recommends  that 
increased  attention  be  paid  by  governmental 
and  other  agencies  to  the  location  of  suitable 
avenues  of  employment  for  the  blind  who  reside 
in  rural  areas  and  introduction  on  educational 
and  vocational  training  services  geared  towards 
the  resettlement  of  the  blind  in  such  areas. 
Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  pilot  scheme  now 
being  conducted  in  Uganda." 

Thus,  in  India  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  started  giving  its  active  consideration  to 
the  setting  up  of  a  pilot  project  for  training  the 
blind  in  Agricultural  and  Rural  pursuits. 

Work  by  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind  : 

The  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the 
Blind  had  made  a  beginning  in  this  field  by 
experimenting  in  the  training  of  the  rural  blind 
in  Africa.  Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  of 
studying  the  progress  reports  of  the  Salama 
International  Demonstration  Centre  for  the 
Training  of  the  Rural  Blind  run  by  the  Uganda 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  other  literature 
received,  were  greatly  impressed  with  the  practical 
success  achieved  in  Uganda. 

We,  therefore,  seized  the  opportunity  and 
arranged  a  discussion  Conference  when  Mr.  John 
Wilson  of  the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for 
the  Blind  visited  Bombay  last  year.  The  discussions 
were  held  in  the  Chamber  of  the  Hon'ble  Shri 
Shantilal  H.  Shah,  Minister,  Law  and  Labour, 
Government  of  Bombay,  who  was  taking  such 
keen  interest  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Wilson  ably  and  convincingly  advocated 
the  need  of  training  the  rural  blind  in  agricultural 
and  other  rural  pursuits  so  as  to  effect  their 
ultimate  re-settlement  in  their  home  surroundings. 

The  Hon'ble  Minister,  who  was  already 
thinking  on  the  same  lines,  evinced  keen  interest 
in  the  Uganda  experiments  and,  after  he  was  fully 
convinced  that  the  blind  can  and  do  work  success- 


fully on  farms,  asked  the  local  Blind  Welfare 
Workers  to  work  out  a  scheme  in  which  Govern- 
ment would  also  be  willing  to  assist.  He  himself 
recommended  some  suitable  sites. 

The  idea  was  further  developed  at  another 
discussion  Conference  with  the  Hon'ble  Minister 
when  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
passed  through  Bombay  en  route  to  Ceylon  where 
the  Committee  met  in  August  1958.  Those  who 
were  present  during  this  discussion  or  discussed 
the  problem  individually  with  the  office  bearers  of 
the  NAB  included  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Colligan,  Dr.  Carl  Strhel,  Dr.  Robert  Barnett 
and  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliflf. 

While  at  Colombo,  I  had  the  privilege  to 
discuss,  in  great  detail,  the  scheme  worked  out  by 
us,  with  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie.  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  when  he  approved  of  the  broad 
outlines  of  the  scheme  and  made  some  very 
valuable  suggestions  which  we  have  since  incorpo- 
rated in  the  scheme. 
The  Problem  in  India  Essentially  Rm'al  : 

Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  blind  population 
in  India  is  estimated  to  live  in  the  villages. 

The  seventy  odd  Institutions  in  India  for 
training  the  blind  cater  to  the  needs  of  some  three 
thousand  blind  of  all  age  groups  and  of  both  the 
sexes.  These  facilities  are  obviously  very  meagre. 

The  training  imparted  in  these  Institutions 
is  mainly  vocational  with  little  or  no  bias  on  the 
special  needs  of  the  rural  blind.  Training  is  mainly 
given  for  jobs  in  cities. 

The  Western  pattern  of  education  of  the 
blind  is,  therefore,  not  quite  suitable  for  the  needs 
of  rural  India. 

In  countries  such  as  India,  where  the  blind 
population  is  colossal,  the  problem  can  never  be 
adequately  solved  by  attracting  the  rural  blind  to 
cities  and  by  attempting  to  urbanise  such  rural 
blind. 

In  a  country  like  India,  where  there  is  so  much 
of  unemployment  even  amongst  the  sighted  and 
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able  bodied  persons,  one  can  never  hope  to  absorb 
all  the  trained  blind  in  cities  in  the  traditional 
workshop  trades,  in  home  workers  schemes,  in 
Open  Industries,  or  in  the  professions  normally 
practised  by  the  blind. 

Institutionalisation  of  the  blind  segregates 
them  as  a  group  instead  of  integrating  them  with 
the  sighted  society  in  which  they  have  to  pass 
many  years  of  their  lives. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  all  Blind  Welfare  Work 
is  to  absorb  the  blind  in  congenial  work  so  as  to 
give  them  a  living  wage.  For  obvious  reasons  where 
such  large  numbers  are  involved,  this  goal  could 
not  be  reached  in  the  cities. 

Instances  of  successful  blind  farmers  or  blind 
employees  on  farms  are  not  unknown  to  Blind  ' 
Welfare  Workers.  Their  success  is  all  the  more 
amazing  as  they  had  no  previous  training  or 
guidance.  Their  initiative,  enterprise  and  hard 
work  alone  accounts  for  their  success. 

In  the  prevailing  economic  conditions  of 
India,  it  is  not  possible,  for  financial  reasons  alone, 
to  provide  institutional  care  to  two  million  blind 
throughout  their  lives. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  Institutions  should 
aim  at  training  the  blind  for  a  year  or  two  and 
thereafter  resettling  them  in  their  villages,  thus 
making  room  for  more  trainees  to  take  advantage 
of  the  limited  training  facilities  available. 

In  India,  the  joint  family  system  has,  for 
generations  past,  looked  after  the  handicapped  and 
the  disabled.  The  joint  family  system  is  fast 
disintegrating  in  the  cities.  It  has,  however,  still 
survived  in  the  villages.  Everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  ensure  that  the  system  survives  in  the 
villages  as,  for  generations  to  come,  we  have  no 
hope  of  providing  life  long  welfare  services  or 
social  security  measures  for  all  our  blind. 

The  Centre  at  Phansa  : 

A  Sub  Committee  of  the  NAB  visited  three 
sites  and  recommended  the  Phansa  Estate  for  the 
proposed  Centre.  Beautifully  located  on  the  sea 
side,  the  Estate  has  certain  positive  advantages  for 


a  project  of  this  kind. 

Phansa  is  eight  miles  by  road  from  Railway 
Station  Bhilad,  ninety  eight  miles  from  Bombay 
on  the  Western  Railway.  State  Transport  Buses 
connect  Phansa  to  Bhilad. 

The  Estate  has  a  plot  of  65  acres  of  well 
developed  land.  This  plot  has  over  1000  coconut 
trees,  300  mango  trees,  innumerable  custard  apple 
and  other  trees,  a  bungalow,  godowns,  cattle 
sheds,  manure  pits,  a  rice  mill,  a  flour  mill  and 
excellent  irrigation  facilities  with  a  large  irrigation 
tank  and  two  wells,  all  fitted  with  diesel  pumps. 

In  addition,  there  are  185  acres  of  fallow 
land  which  hold  out  great  promise  of  future 
development. 

The  Estate  already  fetches  a  good  regular 
income  annually. 

The  Estate,  off'ered  for  Rs.  2,00,000/-  (Rupees 
two  lacs  only)  is  considered  a  bargain. 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  NAB,  after 
careful  consideration,  decided  to  accept  the  Sub- 
Committee's  recommendation  to  go  in  for  the 
Phansa  Estate. 

Help  from  Sir  Dorabjee  Tata  Trust  : 

After  deciding  on  the  Estate,  we  tried  to  get 
financial  assistance  from  Governmental  and  other 
sources.  When  things  looked  almost  dark  and 
gloomy,  the  Sir  Dorabjee  Tata  Trust,  with  their 
usual  interest  in  our  cause  and  their  traditional 
generosity,  came  forward  with  a  munificent 
donation  of  Rs.  2,00,000/-  (Rupees  two  lacs). 

The  blind  shall  ever  remain  indebted  to  Prof. 
R.  Choksi,  Shri  N.  D.  Godbole  and  Sir  Homi 
Mody  for  the  interest  that  they  evinced  in  this 
scheme  and  for  their  very  wise  guidance  and 
practical  help  in  starting  this  pioneering  venture 
in  training  the  rural  blind. 

Committee  of  Management : 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  NAB  decided 
to  name  the  Hon'ble  Shri  Shantilal  H.  Shah, 
Minister,  Law  and  Labour,  Government  of 
Bombay,  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Management.  Shri  N.  D.  Godbole  of  the  Tata 
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Trust  was  named  the  Vice-Chairman.  A  Committee 
of  twenty  one  consisting  of  some  expert  agricul- 
turists and  blind  welfare  workers  will  manage  the 
Centre  which  has  aptly  been  named  The  Tata 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the 
Blind.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  under  the 
wise  and  able  guidance  of  the  Hon'ble  Minister, 
this  pilot  project  in  Asia  will  start  a  new  era  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  rural  blind. 

The  SyDabus  : 

The  syllabus  of  training  at  the  Centre  has  been 
carefully  drawn  up.  It  is  mainly  based  on  the 
syllabus  of  training  in  a  normal  agricultural 
school  run  by  the  Government  with  such  adapta- 
tions as  are  necessary  to  suit  the  conditions  of 
the  blind. 

The  training  will  be  kept  simple  and  all 
technicalities  and  details  will  be  omitted.  Great 
emphasis  will  be  placed  on  practical  training. 
Instructions  will  be  orally  imparted  and  will  be 
followed  by  practical  demonstrations,  exercises 
and  discussions. 

The  aim  of  the  training  will  be  to  impart  a 
degree  of  self  capability  which  will  suffice  to  enable 
the  trainee  to  participate  in  and  be  of  use  in  his 
own  rural  environment. 

The  proficiency,  adaptability  and  aptitude  of 
the  trainees  will  be  judged  over  the  whole  period 
of  their  stay  at  the  Centre. 

In  the  first  month  of  training,  the  trainee  will 
undergo  a  period  of  rehabilitation  which  will 
aim  at  a  natural  re-orientation  of  outlook  by 
association  with  proficient  blind  trainees  of  the 
previous  course. 

Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  developing 
new  habits  of  personal  grooming,  personal  manage- 
ment, cleanlinees  and  neatness  of  dress,  hygiene, 
toilet  practices  and  eating  habits. 

Outdoor  and  Indoor  Cane  Travel  and  travel 
by  means  of  guide  ropes  or  guide  wires  will  also  be 
taught.  All  possible  efforts  will  be  made  to  increase 
the  mobility  of  the  trainee. 


Inculcation  of  a  spirit  of  discipline  and  team 
work  would  be  emphasised. 

Garden  Lines  : 

Many  wonder  how  it  is  possible  for  a  blind 
person  to  work  on  farms  and  do  all  the  normal 
agricultural  operations  !  The  modus  operandi 
would  be  the  use  of  the  "Garden  Line  "  developed 
at  the  Uganda  Rural  Demonstration  Centre. 
With  the  help  of  the  Garden  Line,  a  long  rope, 
the  blind  plant  their  crops  in  spaced  rows.  This 
makes  thinning  and  weeding  easier. 

The  trainees  prepare  their  own  sisal  rope  with 
substantial  knots  at  every  twelve  inches.  The 
Garden  Line,  stretched  taut  between  pegs  at  the 
ends  of  the  plot,  give  the  trainee  the  spacing  for 
his  seeds.  He  can  also  use  the  line  for  spacing  his 
drills.  The  guide  wires  and  the  knotted  Garden 
Line  do  away  with  the  need  for  sighted  assistance. 

Group  and  Individual  Trainmg  : 

Trainees  will  first  be  taught  on  community 
plots  where  the  instructor  would  take  them  in 
small  batches  and  teach  them  as  groups. 

As  and  when  the  trainees  have  shown  some 
progress  they  will  be  given  half  acre  or  larger 
plots  to  develop  exclusively  on  their  own. 

Trainmg  in  Agiicnlture  : 

Training  will  be  imparted  in  tillage  operations, 
preparation  of  the  soil  by  clearing  the  jungle  and 
burning  the  top  soil,  ploughing  the  earth  by  hand 
tools,  and  clod  crushing  and  levelling  of  the 
ground.  Planting  of  seeds  and  seedlings  by  means 
of  the  Garden  Line  extended  across  the  field  will  be 
the  next  operation  to  be  learnt.  Weeding  and  control 
of  weeds  and  clearing  light  brush  and  undergrowth 
would  be  taught.  The  Japanese  method  of  culti- 
vating rice  would  also  be  demonstrated.  Reaping 
and  thrashing  of  rice  and  pulse  would  be  practised. 

Lectures  would  be  arranged  on  the  general 
principles  of  crop  production,  harvesting,  manuring 
and  storage. 

The  preparation  of  vegetable  seed  beds 
sowing,  transplanting,  the  place  of  vegetable 
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production  in  crop  rotation  etc.,  would  all  be 
explained  to  the  trainees. 

Training  will  also  be  imparted  in  collection 
and  storage  of  animal  manure  and  leaf  waste. 
Methods  of  night  soil  conservation  would  also  be 
demonstrated. 

Animal  Husbandry  : 

The  training  in  animal  husbandry  would 
include  handling  and  care  of  milk  and  work 
animals  and  the  general  methods  of  housing, 
feeding  and  watering  farm  animals.  Animal 
behaviour  and  the  principles  underlying  the 
nutrition  for  farm  animals  would  be  explained  in 
simple  language.  Trainees  will  also  be  taught 
milking  and  the  handling  of  milk. 

Poultry  Raising  : 

Training  in  poultry  farming  would  be  given 
and  fowl  diseases  and  simple  methods  of  their 
avoidance  would  be  explained. 

Rural  Crafts  and  Trades  : 

Fitting  with  the  economy  of  India,  the 
trainees  will  be  imparted  training  in  practical 
crafts  and  trades  so  as  to  enable  them  to  supple- 
ment their  farm  incomes  during  periods  of  enforced 
inactivity,  during  the  monsoon,  and  between 
crops. 

It  is  hoped  to  impart  training  in  basket 
making,  mat  making  with  palm  leaves,  broom 
making,  brush  making,  handloom  weaving,  rope 
making,  string  bags  and  net  making,  pottery, 
brick  and  tile  making  and  making  of  straw  bottle 
covers. 

Great  importance  would  be  attached  to 
recreation  and  rest  and  on  extra  curricular  acti- 
vities such  as  folk  songs,  music  and  dance, 
orchestra,  debates,  etc. 

General  Knowledge  : 

General  knowledge  mainly  pertaining  to  land 
tenure  and  revenue,  co-operative  and  marketing 
organisations,  the  methods  of  marketing  produce, 
agrarian  legislation,  civics  and  duties  as  a  citizen, 
the  set  up  of  the  Government  at  the  village, 
taluka,  district,  state  and  the  central  levels,  the 


functioning  of  the  village  panchayats,  district 
local  boards,  etc.,  will  also  be  imparted. 

Care  will  be  taken  to  have  the  broad  outlines 
of  the  set  up  of  blind  welfare  services  in  the 
country. 

The  trainees  will  also  be  acquainted  with  the 
lives  and  achievements  of  outstanding  and  promi- 
nent blind  of  all  ages. 

Elements  of  Success  : 

It  is  my  deep  conviction  that  the  scheme  can 
succeed  if  the  following  basic  principles  are  adhered 
to  in  its  implementation  : 

1.  The  scheme  should  be  kept  as  simple  as 
possible.  All  technicalities  should  be  avoided. 

2.  It  is  not  intended  to  make  the  blind 
person  an  expert  in  agricultural  and  allied  matters. 
It  would  be  sufficient  if  he  is  prepared  to  fit  into 
the  basic  pattern  of  rural  life  in  India  which  centres 
round  the  family  unit.  If  the  blind  person  becomes 
a  contributory  member  to  the  family  unit  instead 
of  being  a  total  burden,  the  scheme  could  be 
considered  successful. 

3.  The  success  of  the  scheme  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  care  with  which  the  trainees  are 
initially  selected.  Not  only  should  the  blind  person 
be  of  the  right  type  for  the  training,  but  the  family 
to  which  he  belongs  should  have  the  right 
approaches  and  attitudes  so  that  on  completion 
of  the  training,  the  blind  person  would  be  welcome 
back  home  and  would  receive  full  co-operation 
from  the  members  of  the  family  in  successfully 
implementing  what  he  has  learnt.  The  social  and 
economic  condition  of  the  village  from  which  the 
trainee  comes  and  the  job  opportunities  in  the 
village  may  also  be  studied,  where  possible. 

4.  The  holdings  should  be  small  and 
workable  by  hand  and  with  hand  tools. 

5.  As  far  as  possible,  the  blind  students  who 
have  received  traming  in  Institutions  for  the 
Blind  should  not  be  selected.  Preference  should 
be  given  to  blind  from  the  villages,  particularly 
those  who  have  been  active  on  their  own  or  family 
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farm  and  who  have  prospects  of  having  land  or 
live-stock  of  their  own. 

6.  Too  high  a  standard  of  living  should  be 
avoided  and  facilities  in  excess  of  those  normally 
available  in  the  villages  should  not  be  provided 
during  the  training  period. 

7.  The  attempt  should  not  be  at  urbanising 
the  rural  blind.  Everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  preserve  the  good  points  in  their  rural 
culture,  economy  and  in  their  way  of  living. 

8.  Care  should  be  taken  to  ensure  the 
physical,  social,  psychological  and  economic 
rehabilitation  of  the  trainees,  keeping  in  mind 
their  ultimate  re-settlement  in  rural  environments. 

9.  Close  liasion  should  be  established 
between  the  Training  Centre  and  the  family  of  the 
trainee.  Every  effort  may  be  made  to  give  individual 
attention  to  the  trainee  and  specialisation  in  a 
subject  of  the  choice  of  the  family  unit  should  be 
aimed  at.  Thus,  if  the  family  unit  considers  that 
the  blind  person  would  be  most  useful  to  the  family 
in  poultry  raising,  more  attention  should  be  paid 
in  making  the  trainee  learn  all  about  poultry 
during  the  training  period. 

10.  During  the  training  period,  the  tendency 
to  allot  work,  which  the  blind  themselves  can  do 
well,  to  the  sighted  labour  should  be  discouraged. 
All  farm  operations  which  the  blind  can  success- 
fully perform  shoxxld  preferably  be  demonstrated 
by  blind  instructors  so  as  to  create  confidence 
in  the  trainees. 

Individual  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
training  of  each  person,  special  attention  being 
paid  to  the  training  in  the  subject  in  which  he  and 
his  family  are  more  interested. 

11.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  inculcate 
love  for  manual  labour  and  hard  work. 

Resettlement  and  Follow  up  : 

Just  as  careful  pre-training  selection  is  very 
essential,  similarly  a  well  organised  re-settlement 
and  follow  up  service  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 


As  far  as  possible,  the  trainees  should  be 
given  a  gift  of  essential  tools  and  implements  on 
completion  of  their  course  and  on  their  return 
home  so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  a  good  start. 

The  re-settlement  officer  should  see  that  the 
blind  person  gets  his  individual  plot  on  return  to 
home  and  that  adequate  water  facilities  exist.  If 
a  simple  hand  pump  could  solve  the  difficulties 
of  the  blind  person,  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  secure  one  for  him. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  plan  at  least  two 
visits  from  the  resettlement  officer  during  the  year 
so  that  the  blind  person  can  discuss  his  problems 
or  special  difficulties  with  the  officer,  who  can 
assist  him  in  solving  them  to  the  best  of  his 
abilities. 

The  Resettlement  Officer  may  also  be  able  to 
select  trainees  for  the  next  batch  from  the  adjoining 
areas  so  as  to  ensure  careful  selection  bearing  In 
mind  the  important  role  the  family  unit  would  be 
required  to  play  in  the  ultimate  re-settlement  of 
the  persons. 

Selection  of  Rural  Crafts  : 

In  the  selection  of  the  crafts,  great  care  should 
be  exercised  to  see  that  only  the  simple  ones  are 
selected.  Easy  availability  of  raw  materials  and 
ready  market  will  also  have  to  be  borne  in  mind. 
The  craft  learnt  is  only  secondary  and  intended  to 
supplement  the  income  of  the  blind  person  during 
periods  of  inactivity  on  account  of  monsoon,  etc. 

The  Blind  Women  in  Rural  Economy  : 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  learn  from  Sir 
Clutha  Mackenzie's  paper  that  blind  women  in 
Africa  continue  their  normal  household  duties, 
child-bearing  and  cultivating  their  lands  even 
after  they  loose  their  vision,  and  that  with  most 
blind  girls  their  disability  appears  to  be  no  serious 
bar  to  marriage.  This  according  to  Sir  Clutha 
appears  to  be  the  situation  of  about  eighty  per 
cent  of  blind  women  in  Uganda. 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  blind 
women  in  India  could  be  equally  successful  as 
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good  house-wives  if  we  give  up  our  age  old  ideas 
regarding  their  inability  to  do  anything  useful 
and  take  the  pains  to  train  them  in  simple  house- 
hold work  and  in  domestic  science,  with  a  view  to 
fit  them  in  the  family  unit  in  the  rural  economy 
of  the  country. 

I  would,  therefore,  strongly  recommend  the 
setting-up  of  another  Centre  for  the  training  of 
the  rural  blind  women.  Such  a  centre  should  be 
located  in  the  rural  areas  and  should  attempt  to 
train  the  rural  blind  women  to  take  their  rightful 
place  as  house-wives  in  the  family  unit. 

Recommendations  : 

Concluding,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  any  well  organised  blind  welfare 
set-up  should  be  an  integrated  one  which  takes 
into  account  all  age  groups  of  the  blind  as  also  the 
blind  with  multiple  handicaps. 

The  idea  wotild,  therefore,  have  to  be 
developed  so  that  we  have,  in  the  villages,  training 
institutions  of  different  types  for  training  the  rural 
blind  belonging  to  all  age  groups.  This  will  ensure 
that  the  training  imparted  is  not  likely  to  attempt 
to  urbanise  the  rural  blind  ultimately  leading  to 
frustration  and  disappointment.  The  idea,  if 
developed  on  right  lines,  will  greatly  help  in  training 
and  ultimately  re-settling  the  blind  in  their  familiar 
rural  surroundings. 

Conclusion  : 

Hitherto,  no  attempts  have  been  made  in 
India  to  explore  the  employment  opportunities 
for  placing  the  blind  in  rural  areas.  The  blind  can 


work  successfully  and  profitably  on  several  farm 
operations. 

Resetthng  the  rural  blind  in  their  natural 
rural  surroundings  have  several  social,  environ- 
mental, economic  and  psychological  advantages. 

The  blind  person  is  not  uprooted  from  his 
family  and  is  mentally  happy.  There  are  no 
emotional  or  psychological  disturbances  and  there 
are  no  other  problems  of  housing,  transport,  etc., 
which  confront  the  blind  in  cities.  Besides,  the 
standard  of  living  is  not  as  high  as  in  the  cities. 
The  blind  person  is  thus  contented  with  his  modest 
earnings  which  are  adequate  to  cover  his  basic 
minimum  needs.  Contentment  brings  happiness. 
The  feeling  of  being  a  contributivc  member  testifies 
to  his  final  and  successful  rehabilitation. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  numerous  difiiculties 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  making  the  scheme  a 
success.  The  prejudices  of  the  blind  themselves 
and  their  apathy  towards  manual  labour  will 
have  to  be  changed. 

New  attitudes  and  approaches  will  have  to  be 
inculcated  in  the  family  members. 

There  is,  however,  not  the  least  doubt  that 
given  the  goodwill  and  the  right  attitudes  and 
approaches  and  the  co-operation  of  all  concerned, 
the  scheme  could  be  a  success.  This  is  what  we 
are  determined  to  achieve. 

In  this  great  and  difficult  task,  we  seek  the 
Blessings  of  God  Almighty  and  the  liberal  and 
generous  assistance  of  the  well-wishers  and 
sympathisers  of  the  blind. 
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Closing  Session 

Sunday  Morning  21st  June,  1959 

On  Sunday,  June  21,  1959  the  Executive  Council  held  an  Open  Meeting  to  which  all  the  Delegates  and  Observers 
to  the  Conference  were  invited  to  attend  and  witness  the  proceedings.  Besides  dealing  with  routine  matters,  the  Executive 
Council  considered  important  policy  matters,  appointed  conveners  in  different  States  in  India  for  establishing  State 
Branches  of  the  N.  A.  B.,  and  authorised  its  Delegates  to  the  Rome  Conference  of  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind  to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  W.  C.  W.  B.,  to  hold  the  General  Assembly  in  1964  in  India.  The  Executive  Council 
also  unanimously  adopted  the  report  on  the  Progress  of  the  N.  A.  B.,  presented  by  the  President,  Mr.  R.  M.  Alpaiwalla, 
and  read  out  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Mortimer. 

Report  on  the  progress  of 

THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By 

Mr.  R.  M.  ALPAIWALA 


It  is  now  over  seven  years  since  v/e  met  in  this 
very  hall  to  attend  the  First  All  India  Conference 
for  the  Blind.  Many  of  you  who  were  present  on 
the  occasion  will  remember  the  moment  when  the 
Late  Shri  B.  G,  Kher,  Chief  Minister  of  Bombay, 
the  President  at  the  Inaugural  Session,  proposed 
the  following  Resolution  : — 

"  This  Conference  resolves  that  an 
Association  for  the  Blind,  the  workers  for  the 
blind  and  the  sympathisers  of  the  Blind  of 
India  be  formed  to  be  called  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind,  with  its  Head  Office 
in  Bombay,  to  work  in  the  whole  of  India  for 
the  prevention  of  preventable  and  cure  of 
curable  blindness  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind, 
to  bring  about  a  co-operation  among  the 
various  organizations  for  the  blind,  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities,  to  organise  and  start 
new  organisations  and  institutions  for  various 
activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  and  to 
do  all  such  other  things  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  the  interest  of  the  blind  ; 
that  the  members  of  the  organising  committee 
of  this  Conference  with  the  addition  of  those 
elected  at  the  Conference  be  appointed 
Executive  Council  with   power  to  co-opt 


others,  to  act  as  the  National  Association  of 
the  Blind,  and  carry  on  the  work  in  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Association." 

This  resolution  was  seconded  by  Capt.  A.  H. 
Mortimer  and  was  then  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Conference.  Thus  on  the  19th  January  1952 
the  National  Association  for  the  Blind  came  into 
existence. 

Many  of  us  who  were  present  at  the  First  All 
India  Conference  for  the  Blind  had  cherished 
hopes  that  this  new  born  association  would  one 
day  grow  up  to  be  a  strong  and  virile  body.  It  was 
our  hope  that  the  aims  and  objects  included  in  the 
constitution  would  one  day  come  to  be  realised. 

Today  after  a  short  span  of  seven  years  we 
can  look  back  with  justifiable  pride  at  the  progress 
made  by  the  NAB.  We  started  without  an  office, 
without  staff  and  without  funds.  Today  we  have 
a  spacious  office  of  our  own,  paid  members  on 
the  staff,  in  addition  to  our  honorary  office 
bearers,  and  although  we  are  not  very  rich  yet  we 
can  at  least  claim  to  be  solvent. 

I  shall  now  in  the  next  few  minutes  try  to 
survey  briefly  the  progress  made  by  the  NAB 
since  it  came  into  existence. 


Ill 


Membership  :  One  of  the  main  aims  of  the 
NAB  is  to  ensure  co-ordination  in  work  for  the 
Blind  in  the  country.  We  feel  this  is  possible  only 
if,  instead  of  each  school  and  institution  working 
merely  for  itself,  they  all  worked  together  for  the 
common  good.  For  this  purpose  we  feel  that  it  is 
essential  that  all  schools,  institutions  and  associa- 
tions for  the  Blind  should  be  affiliated  to  the  NAB. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  todate  there  are  68 
institutional  members  of  the  NAB.  There  are  also 
127  Individual  members. 

Recognition  :  The  NAB  has  during  this 
period  secured  recognition  by  the  Government  of 
India  and  many  of  the  State  Governments. 
Voluntary  agencies  and  the  public  have  also  now 
come  to  accept  the  NAB  as  a  National  Body 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  Wind. 

The  NAB  has  also  gained  recognition  by  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and 
by  other  blind  Welfare  Agencies  all  over  the 
world.  On  the  W.C.W.B.  the  NAB  has  full 
representation  with  six  members  representing  India 
on  the  General  Assembly. 

The  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  which  in  the  past  offered  scholarships  and 
gave  aid  in  the  form  of  apparatus  and  equipment 
to  individual  blind  persons  and  institutions  in 
India  has  now  decided  to  channalise  the  distribution 
of  its  scholarships  and  gifts  through  the  NAB. 

The  NAB  was  recently  affiliated  also  to  the 
Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind, 
London. 

Dr.  Miss  Helen  Keller  :  During  the  pass 
seven  years  we  have  had  the  privilege  of  welcoming 
many  distinguished  persons  in  the  field  of  blind 
welfare  work  to  India.  The  most  outstanding  of 
them  all  was  Dr.  (Miss)  Helen  Keller  who  visited 
India  along  with  her  friend  and  companion  Miss 
Polly  Thompson  in  March  1955. 

At  the  instance  of  the  NAB,  the  Government 
of  India  invited  Dr.  Helen  Keller  to  visit  India 
as  a  State  Guest.  Dr.  Helen  Keller  was  in  India  for 


two  months  and  visited  a  number  of  places  includ- 
ing Bombay  and  Delhi.  In  recent  years,  no  visitor 
to  India  has  aroused  as  much  interest  and 
enthusiasm  as  Dr.  (Miss)  Helen  Keller  during  her 
nine  weeks'  tour  of  India.  This  wonderful  lady, 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  from  her  infancy,  under- 
took her  sixth  global  tour  at  an  advanced  age  of 
74.  Everywhere  she  went  she  enthused  the  masses 
and,  by  her  wonderful  achievements  and  conquest 
of  her  triple  handicap,  demonstrated  what  the 
blind  and  the  other  handicapped  can  achieve 
despite  their  limitations.  Her  ever  smiling  face, 
her  great  love  and  sympathy  for  the  handicapped, 
and  her  cheerful  encouragement  made  one  feel 
that  one  was  in  the  presence  of  a  great  spiritual 
force. 

International  Conferences  : — Delegates  of  the 
NAB  attended  a  number  of  important  conferences 
in  India  and  abroad.  India  was  represented  by 
four  members  at  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held 
at  Paris  in  1954.  Two  Delegates  from  the  NAB 
attended  the  First  Far  East  Conference  for  the 
Blind  at  Tokyo  in  October  1955.  Capt.  Desai 
presented  a  very  valuable  paper  at  the  Conference 
on  "Home  Work  and  Selling  of  Products." 

Two  delegates  and  two  observers  from  India 
also  attended  the  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  held  at  Oslo,  Norway 
in  August  1957. 

*  The  next  General  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  is  to  take 
place  at  Rome  in  July  this  year  and  if  sufficient 
funds  are  forthcoming  and  foreign  exchange  is 
available,  we  hope  to  send  a  delegation. 

In  the  Executive  Council  Meeting,  to  follow 
my  report,  we  shall  also  consider  the  question  of 
extending  an  invitation  to  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  hold  the  next  General 
Assembly  in  1964  in  India. 

Policy  Matters :  As  the  NAB  had  to  build 
up  its  funds  before  it  could  achieve  any  substantial 


Mrs.  Queenie  H.  C.  Captain,  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  Vice-President  and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Association  and 
Mr,  J.  P.  Royappa,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  N,  A.  B,  ajtended  the  Conference  at  Rome. 
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progress,  it  concentrated  mainly  on  taking  up 
policy  questions  pertaining  to  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  welfare  of  the  blind  with  the 
Government  of  India  and  the  State  Governments. 
Some  of  the  important  problems  taken  up  with  the 
Government  include  : — 

1.  We  repeatedly  moved  the  Union  Govern- 
ment to  set  up  an  All  India  Council  on  Blindness 
so  as  to  plan  (a)  Prevention  and  cure  of  blindness 
and  (b)  Education,  Employment,  After-care  and 
Welfare  of  the  Blind.  In  response  to  these  represent- 
ations, the  Union  Government  has  now  set  up  a 
National  Advisory  Council  for  the  Blind,  Deaf, 
Orthopaedically  Handicapped  and  the  Mentally 
retarded.  Though  we  do  not  quite  like  this  combin- 
ation and  though  we  would  like  the  Council  not 
only  to  be  advisory  but  with  powers  to  see  to  the 
execution  and  implementation  of  its  recommenda- 
tions, we  are,  however,  satisfied  that  at  least  a 
beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  We 
wish  that  in  course  of  time,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  an  exclusive  high-power  body  to  be  called 
the  Indian  Council  on  Blindness  which  will  be 
responsible  for  planning  prevention  of  Blindness 
and  welfare  of  the  Blind  throughout  this  sub- 
continent. 

2.  Resolutions  passed  at  various  National 
and  International  Conferences  have  been  sent  to 
the  Central  and  State  Governments  with  a  request 
that  they  be  implemented. 

3.  We  moved  all  the  State  Governments  to 
set-up  State  Councils  on  Blindness. 

4.  We  moved  all  the  State  Governments  and 
the  Union  Government  to  consider  the  feasibility 
of  co-education  of  the  Blind  with  the  sighted. 

5.  We  moved  the  Government  of  India  for 
free  Radio  Licences  for  the  Blind. 

6.  We  have  successfully  moved  the 
Government  of  India  to  liberalise  the  Railway  and 
Customs  Concessions  for  the  Blind. 

7.  The  problem  of  employment  of  Blind  was 
also  taken  up  with  the  Government  of  India  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  a  step  in 


the  right  direction  has  been  taken  by  the 
Government  of  India  by  the  setting  up  of  the  first 
pilot  Employment  Exchange  for  the  Physically 
Handicapped  at  Bombay. 

8.  The  Ministry  of  Health  was  moved  to 
organise  a  country-wide  campaign  for  the  preven- 
tion of  blindness  and  the  cure  of  curable  blindness. 

9.  The  Union  Government  has  also  been 
moved  to  include  the  enumeration  of  the  blind 
in  the  next  census  in  1961  so  as  to  obtain  some 
reliable  statistics  as  to  the  extent  of  blind 
population  in  India. 

10.  The  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
were  also  moved  to  make  adequate  provision  in 
the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  We  are  also  happy  to  report  that  a  represent- 
ative of  the  NAB  has  been  invited  as  a  member 
of  the  sub-group  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Handi- 
capped set  up  by  the  Working  Group  on  Social 
Welfare.  The  Working  Group  will  assess  the 
progress  achieved  in  social  welfare  during  the 
First  and  the  Second  Five  Year  Plans  and  will 
make  recommendations  for  the  Third  Five  Year 
Plan. 

11.  The  Universities  were  also  approached 
to  exempt  blind  students  from  the  payment  of 
tuition  and  other  fees  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
a  number  of  Universities  now  grant  special 
concessions  to  blind  students. 

It  is  hoped  that  with  increasing  co-operation 
between  the  voluntary  agencies  and  the  State 
Governments,  much  more  progress  would  be 
possible  in  the  years  to  come. 

Branches  of  the  NAB  :  Branches  of  the  NAB 
were  set  up  in  Bengal  and  Madras.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  Bengal  Branch  closed  down  in  1956. 
The  Madras  Branch  has  also  now  been  temporarily 
closed  down.  This  has  somewhat  caused  a  set- 
back to  the  NAB  and  also  provided  to  it  food  for 
thought,  for  better  organising  its  branches  in  the 
future.  It  is  certain  that  the  NAB  will  succeed  in 
setting  up  its  branches  in  other  areas  (and  perhaps 
reviving  them  in  Calcutta  and  Madras)  in  no 
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distant  time  for  it  is  eager  to  see  the  activities 
for  the  blind  spread  out  in  the  country  through 
its  branches. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  State  Branches 
of  the  NAB  will  be  set  up  in  at  least  all  the  major 
States  of  India  in  the  near  future. 

We  discussed  this  question  in  the  morning 
session  yesterday  and  we  shall  again  be  discussing 
it  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  these  discussions  will  prove 
fruitful  and  I  hope  we  shall  soon  have  branches 
of  the  NAB  in  the  different  States. 

Finance  Raising  Committee  :  To  be  able  to 
carry  out  our  work  successfully  we  are  constantly 
in  need  of  large  funds.  As  our  work  increases,  our 
need  for  more  and  more  funds  also  increases.  In 
fact  I  would  be  right  in  saying  that  our  activities 
today  are  limited  not  for  lack  of  ideas  or  for  lack 
of  interested  workers  but  for  lack  of  finances. 
Realising  the  need  for  channeling  the  inflow  of 
donations  on  a  regular  basis  through  a  Committee 
of  capable  workers  we  formed  the  Finance  Raising 
Committee  in  1956.  During  the  short  period  of  its 
existence  the  FRC  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
Smt.  Queenie  H.  C.  Captain  has  done  splendid 
work.  It  has  collected  large  funds  which  have 
helped  the  NAB  in  developing  new  programmes. 
The  money  is  collected  from  the  City  of  Bombay 
only  and  so  50%  of  the  total  collection  is  distri- 
buted to  the  institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  city 
of  Bombay.  This  arrangement  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  not  only  to  the  NAB  but  also  to  the 
institutions  in  Bombay.  I  commend  this  arrange- 
ment to  the  other  States  as  well.  Money  raising  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  now  and  unless 
a  campaign  is  carried  out  on  an  organised  basis, 
I  think  it  will  be  difficult  for  individual  institutions 
to  raise  the  increasing  volume  of  funds  they  require. 

M.  N.  Banajee  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Bombay: — One  of  the  objects  of  the  NAB  is  to 
set  up  institutions  for  the  Blind  where  the  need 
exists.  The  only  institution  for  the  adult  blind 
in  Bombay  was  the  N.S.D.  Industrial  Home  for 


the  Blind.  Accommodation  at  the  N.S.D.  Indus- 
trial Home  was  limited  and  many  blind  persons  had 
to  be  refused  admission.  We  approached  the 
Trustees  of  the  Late  Seth  Cowasjee  M.  Banajee 
who  very  kindly  made  available  a  property  at 
Jogeshwari  known  as  "Chateau  Dieu".  The  M.N. 
Banajee  Industrial  Home  was  started  on  the  16th 
July  1956  and  is  now  being  run  by  a  Managing 
Committee  appointed  by  the  NAB  under 
the  Chairmanship  of  Shri  Shantilal  H.  Shah 
Minister  for  Law  and  Labour,  Government  of- 
Bombay.  The  Home  offers  intensive  training  to 
50  blind  persons  in  Cane  Work,  Basketry,  Hand- 
loom  Weaving,  Tailoring,  Music,  Braille,  Rehabi- 
litation and  Elementary  Agriculture. 

Employment  and  Placement  Committee: — In  a 
country  where  surplus  manpower  is  available  in 
plenty  and  where  no  legislation  exists  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  it  is  difficult  to  make 
any  headway  for  the  employment  of  the  blind 
in  Open  Industry.  This  is  more  so  when  intensive 
industrial  training  is  not  imparted  to  the  blind 
on  any  appreciable  scale.  Any  programme  of  blind 
welfare  work,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  give  top 
priority  to  the  problem  of  the  employment  of  the 
blind.  Realising  the  need  for  this,  the  NAB  in 
1953  set  up  an  Employment  and  Placement 
Committee  under  the  Chairmanship  of  Shri  S.  K. 
Patil,  Minister  for  Transport,  Government  of 
India.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Committee  and 
its  Honorary  Secretary,  Shri  G.  L.  Nardekar,  a 
total  number  of  48  blind  persons  have  been  placed 
in  open  industry  so  far.  This  has  been  possible 
mainly  due  to  the  co-operation  we  have  received 
from  the  employers  and  industrialists. 

The  blind  who  have  been  employed  in 
factories,  miUs,  offices,  hospitals  etc.,  have  proved 
that,  given  the  opportunity,  they  can  do  the  job 
just  as  well  as  their  sighted  colleagues. 

Pre-Employment  Training  for  the  Blind : 
As  the  employment  of  the  blind  is  as  yet  something 
new  in  India,  we  realise  the  need  for  selective 
placement.  Only  the  most  suitable  blind  persons 
should  be  placed  in  a  new  firm  or  factory  if  the 
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empleyer  is  expected  to  develop  a  constructive 
attitude  towards  the  employment  of  blind  persons 
in  his  firm  or  factory.  We  do  not  want  blind 
persons  to  be  employed  merely  out  of  pity  or 
charity.  To  ensure  that  only  blind  persons  suitably 
trained  and  qualified  are  placed  in  Open  Industry, 
a  Pre-Employment  Training  Section  was  set  up 
at  the  N.  S.  D.  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in 
1957.  Day  scholars  attending  this  course  are  paid 
a  training  allowance  of  Re.  1/-  per  day  by  the 
NAB  to  compensate  them  for  the  additional 
expenditure  they  have  to  incur  by  way  of  transport 
and  meals. 

Scholarships  :  As  a  National  organisation,  in 
addition  to  helping  institutions  for  the  blind,  we 
feel  it  is  also  our  duty  to  help  individual  blind 
persons  who  are  in  need  of  help  for  some  reason 
or  other. 

Owing  to  our  limited  finances  we  have  not 
been  able  to  offer  very  much  help  to  all  the  persons 
who  have  come  to  us  for  help.  We  have  however 
given  a  number  of  scholarships  to  deserving  and 
needy  blind  students  in  schools  and  colleges.  In 
several  cases  we  have  also  been  successful  in 
obtaining  scholarships  for  blind  students  from  the 
Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust,  We  are  indeed  grateful 
to  the  Trustees  of  the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust  for 
their  continued  and  generous  help. 

In  the  case  of  two  blind  welfare  workers  and 
a  blind  student,  we  were  successful  in  obtaining 
scholarships  and  grants  from  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust,  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  Inc., 
and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
to  go  to  the  U.S.A.,  Manila  and  U.K.  for  training 
in  Blind  Welfare  Work. 

I  am  happy  that  the  NAB,  in  spite  of  being  a 
National  Organisation,  concerns  itself  with  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  individual  blind 
persons.  It  is  my  hope  that  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  NAB  is  a  much  larger  and  more  influential 
organisation  than  it  is  today,  it  will  still  continue 
to  regard  the  individual  blind  persons  with  the 
same  importance  as  it  does  today. 


The  Braille  Press  :  The  Braille  Press  donated 
by  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
Inc.  to  the  West  Bengal  Branch  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  brought  down  to 
Bombay  after  the  closing  down  of  the  West  Bengal 
Branch.  The  press  was  finally  installed  at  the 
M.  N.  Banaji  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Jogeshwari,  in  July  1958.  The  first  book  published 
by  our  press  is  "Bapuji-ki-Jhankia"  a  life  sketch 
of  Mahatma  Gandhi  by  Kakasaheb  Kalelkar. 

Work  at  the  press  has  been  somewhat  slow 
owing  to  the  limitations  of  space.  Our  plans  for 
the  future  include  the  construction  of  a  building 
for  the  Braille  Press.  If  a  suitable  plot  is  available 
we  intend  to  have  a  Recreation  Hall  on  the  upper 
storey  where  it  is  intended  to  run  a  Recreation 
Centre  for  the  Blind. 

Tata  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre 
for  the  Blind:  India  is  a  predominantly  rural 
country.  The  majority  of  our  population  lives  in 
the  rural  areas.  The  majority  of  our  blind  popula- 
tion would  also  naturally  be  found  in  the  rural 
areas. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  India  has  so  far  been 
concentrated  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns.  Many 
of  the  blind  students  in  the  schools  and  homes 
for  the  blind  come  from  the  rural  areas  but,  on 
the  completion  of  their  education  or  training,  they 
find  themselves  completely  unsuited  to  life  and 
work  in  their  own  home  surroundings. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  NAB  has  been 
exploring  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  Rural 
and  Agricultural  Training  Centre  where  the  blind 
coming  from  the  rural  areas  could  be  taught 
agricultural  and  rural  pursuits  and  thus  be  helped 
to  find  employment  in  their  own  home 
surroundings. 

The  success  achieved  by  the  blind  of  Africa 
in  farming  and  agriculture  at  the  pilot  training 
centres  established  by  the  UNESCO,  strengthened 
our  belief  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  blind  in  an  essentially  rural  country  like 
ours  lay  in  the  employment  of  the  blind  in  agri- 
cultural pursuits  in  the  areas  to  which  they  belong. 
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sub-Acotntnittee  was  set  up  to  select  a 
suitable  site.  An  estate  at  Phansa,  a  village  near 
Bhilad  was  finally  selected.  The  estate  comprises 
of  about  240  acres  of  land  of  which  65  are  develop- 
ed. The  property  includes  a  bungalow,  some 
sheds  and  out-houses,  a  few  head  of  cattle,  mango 
trees,  coconut  palms,  etc.  It  is  situated  by  the  sea 
shore  and  is  ideally  suited  for  an  agricultural 
training  centre. 

With  their  characteristic  generosity  the  Sir 
Dorabji  Tata  Trust  has  come  forward  with  a 
grant  of  Rs.  2,00,000  to  enable  us  to  purchase 
the  estate. 

♦Negotiations  have  now  been  completed  and 
we  hope  to  be  in  possession  of  the  property  within 
the  next  month  or  two. 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  offering  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  Trustees  of 
the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust  for  this  generous 
donation. 

The  Centre  will  be  named  "The  Tata 
Agricultural  and  Rural  Training  Centre  for  the 
Blind."  A  Managing  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Shri  Shantilal  H.  Shah  has  been 
appointed  to  run  the  Centre. 

The  Centre  should  be  functioning  by  the  end 
of  this  year  and  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  me  in 
wishing  it  success. 

Publicity  and  Propaganda  :  The  NAB  cons- 
tantly endeavours  to  give  wide  publicity  to  the  cause 
of  the  blind  by  giving  articles  in  the  Press  and  by 
releasing  press  notes,  organising  functions,  lectures 
etc.  During  the  last  few  years  a  new  awakening  is 
noticeable  in  Bombay  and  the  Government  and 
the  public  are  now  alive  to  the  colossal  problem 
of  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

We  have  taken  stalls  at  various  exhibitions  in 
the  city  and  these  have  been  run  very  successfully 
by  the  institutions  in  Bombay. 


A  few  booklets  hav<;  also  been  published  by 
the  NAB  in  the  last  few  years.  Notable  among  these 
are  "The  Blind  in  India",  by  Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai, 
and  "Louis  Braille  and  All  That"  by  Shri  K.  N.  K. 
Jussawala. 

The  booklet  "Louis  Braille  and  All  That"  was 
published  in  January  this  year  on  the  occasion 
of  the  150th  Birth  Anniversary  of  Louis  Braille. 
At  the  instance  of  the  NAB  the  First  Braille 
Reading  Competition  in  India  was  organised  by 
the  Blind  Men's  Association,  Bombay.  The 
competition  was  very  successful  and  will  now  be 
an  annual  event.  The  NAB  also  held  a  public 
meeting  at  Chowpatty  on  the  evening  of  4th 
January  1959  which  was  attended  by  an  audience 
of  over  2,000  persons. 

Second  Blind  Week  :  The  Second  Blind  Week 
in  Bombay  was  organised  by  the  NAB  in  November 
1957.  It  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Homi  P.  Modi. 

The  programme  included  two  symposiums. 
Sports  for  the  Blind,  etc.  The  Press  gave  a  lot  of 
publicity  and  I  think  the  public  of  Bombay  have 
certainly  become  much  more  blind  conscious  as  a 
result  of  the  Second  Blind  Week. 

Lions  Club  :  During  the  Second  Blind  Week 
a  Sight  Saving  Campaign  and  the  White  Cane 
Movement  were  also  launched  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Lions  Club  of  Bombay. 

The  Lions  Club  have  been  distributing  White 
Canes  free  to  the  blind.  Demonstrations  of  the 
use  of  the  White  Cane  are  given  periodically  at 
different  traffic  centres  in  the  City.  I  think  it  would 
be  true  to  say  that  most  people  in  Bombay  have 
now  been  made  aware  of  the  significance  of  the 
White  Stick. 

Office  Premises  :  For  the  first  six  years  of 
our  existence  we  had  no  office  of  our  own.  Thanks 
to  the  generosity  of  the  Victoria  Memorial  School 
for  the  Blind,  we  were  able  to  maintain  our 
ofiice  at  their  premises.  A  year  ago,  however,  we 


*The  centre  has  begun  working  from  26th  January  1960  with  27  trainees  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
Babanan,  an  expert  in  Training  the  Blind  in  Rural  and  Agricultural  pursuits.  His  services  have  been  lent  to  the  N.  A.  B.  by 
the  Royal  Commonwealth  Society  for  the  Blind,  U.  K. 
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moved  into  our  own  office  at  the  Jehangir  Wadia 
Building,  Mahatma  Gandhi  Road,  Bombay.  The 
office  is  spacious  and  well  furnished  and  I  hope 
you  will  all  take  the  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
office  before  returning  from  Bombay. 

Staff :  Most  of  our  woik  has  been  carried 
out  by  our  Honorary  Office  bearers.  A  large  part 
of  the  progress  achieved  so  far  has  been  due 
mainly  to  their  efforts.  However,  now,  with  the 
increasing  pressure  of  work  we  feel  it  is  time  that 
qualified  professional  social  workers  were  taken 
on  the  staff  of  the  NAB.  As  you  are  all  undoubtedly 
aware,  last  year  we  appointed  Shri  S.  C.  Ahuja 
as  the  Executive  Officer.  Shri  Ahuja  is  himself 
blind  and  is  suitably  qualified  for  the  job.  We 
are  grateful  to  the  Sir  Dorabji  Tata  Trust  for 
their  liberal  financial  assistance  which  made  this 
appointment  possible.  We  also  have  an  Employ- 
ment Officer  and  seven  other  members  on  the 
staff.* 

Our  Thanks  :  In  giving  this  brief  sketch  of 
progress  achieved  by  the  NAB  I  have  included 
only  the  important  events  and  items  during  the 
past  seven  years.  It  has  not  been  possible  to 
include  every  item.  I  would,  however,  like  to  say 
that  this  progress  has  been  possible  only  due  to 
the  generous  help  of  time  and  money  of  donors, 
well-wishers  and  sympathisers  to  whom  we  offer 
our  grateful  thanks. 

Future  Flans :    Our  future  plans  include: 

1.  The  publication  of  '  Blind  Welfare ' — a 
magazine  dealing  with  work  for  the  blind.  At 
the  outset  it  is  hoped  to  publish  the  magazine 
bi-annually4 

2.  The  establishment  of  a  Hostel  for  the 
Employed  Blind  in  Bombay.  It  is  found  that 
placement  of  the  blind  in  a  large  city  like  Bombay 


becomes  difficult  without  any  housing  arrange- 
ments. Accommodation  is  a  problem  in  all  big 
cities  and  so  it  is  our  intention  to  establish  a  Hostel 
where  the  blind  persons  working  in  mills,  factories, 
etc,  can  be  provided  accommodation. 

3.  The  construction  of  a  building  for  the 
Braille  Press,  On  the  selection  of  a  suitable  site 
it  is  oxir  intention  to  construct  a  Braille  Press 
Building  with,  if  possible,  a  Recreation  centre  for 
the  Blind  on  the  upper  storey,  and 

4.  The  formation  of  State  Branches  of  the 
NAB.  The  establishment  of  State  Branches  of  the 
NAB  is  a  matter  that  concerns  us  all  vitally.  If 
blind  welfare  work  in  India  is  to  progress,  it  is 
essential  that  branches  of  the  NAB  are  set  up  in 
every  State.  I  hope  the  next  few  years  will  see  the 
establishment  of  branches  of  the  NAB  at  least  in 
all  the  major  States. 

Obituary  :  In  closing  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  the  passing  away  of  some  of  our  friends  and 
co-workers.  I  was  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  a 
few  days  ago  of  Raja  Maharaj  Singh.  Raja 
Maharaj  Singh  inaugurated  the  First  All  India 
Conference  for  the  Blind.  He  was  at  the  time  the 
Governor  of  Bombay. 

It  is  also  with  a  sense  of  sorrow  that  I  recall 
that  Shri  B,  G.  Kher  the  then  Chief  Minister  of 
Bombay  is  no  longer  with  us.  The  resolution  regard- 
ing the  formation  of  the  NAB  was  proposed 
by  him. 

Sir  Jamshedji  Duggan  and  Shri  U.  A. 
Basrurkar,  Vice-Presidents  of  the  NAB  are  also 
no  longer  with  us.  Shri  Mangulal  Shah,  a  founder 
member  of  the  NAB  also  passed  away  last  year. 
Their  loss  is  irreparable  but  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
NAB  will  continue  to  progress  on  the  strong 
foundations  laid  by  them. 


*In  November  1959,  Dr.  R.  T.  Vyas,  who  was  hitherto  one  of  the  Hon.  Secretaries,  was  taken  up  on  the  staff 
as  the  Development  OflBcer.  Dr.  Vyas  is  himself  blind  &  holds  M.A.,  LL.B.  &  Ph.  D.  Degrees  of  the  Bombay  University. 

J  The  '  Blind  Welfare  '  is  being  pubUshed  since  June  1959  as  a  quarterly. 
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THE  SECOND  ALL  INDIA  CONFERENCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Sponsored  by  The  National  Association  for  the  Blind,  India 

June  18—21,  1959 
Resolutions. 
General. 


Resolution  No.  1. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  the  best  results  in  Blind 
Welfare  could  be  achieved  through  the  closest 
co-operation  of  (/)  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments,  the  Municipalities  and  the  District 
Local  Boards,  (//)  the  voluntary  agencies  M^oking 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  (Hi)  the  blind 
themselves,  and 

recognising  that  whereas  the  bulk  of  the 
financial  resources  must  necessarily  come  from  the 
Government  and  the  local  authorities,  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  programmes  for  the  v^^elfare 
of  the  blind  should  be  left  to  the  voluntary  agencies 
who  have  considerable  experience  of  such  work, 
and 

recognising  that  the  voluntary  agencies  alone 
cannot  reach  the  farthest  corners  of  our  country 
where  the  blind  population  is  scattered  over  some 
600,000  villages  spread  over  a  vast  area, 

1.  recommends  that  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  should  accept  responsibility  : 

(a)  for  the  welfare  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped as  also  for 

(b)  the  prevention  of  preventable  blindness 
and  the  cure  of  curable  blindness. 

2.  The  Union  and  State  Governments  should, 
at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  enact  com- 
prehensive legislation  statutorily  placing  the 
responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  living  in 
their  jurisdiction  on  the  Municipalities,  District 
Local  Boards,  Village  Panchayats  and  such  other 
local  authorities. 


3.  The  Union  and  the  State  Governments  as 
also  the  Municipalities  and  the  District  Local 
Boards  and  other  local  authorities  be  requested  to 
leave  the  actual  implementation  of  the  programmes 
to  the  recognised  voluntary  agencies,  such 
agencies  being  liberally  assisted  financially  for 
developing  programmes  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind. 

4.  The  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
develop  Blind  Welfare  Services  embracing  : 

(0  All  age  groups  of  the  blind,  and 
(//)  the  blind  with  other  handicaps  ; 

by  providing  at  least  one  institution  of  each 
type  in  each  State  and  taking  particular  care  to 
develop  such  institutions  for  the  blind  girls  and 
blind  women,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  such 
institutions  for  blind  girls  and  blind  women  in 
our  country  are  few. 

Resolution  No.  2. 

This  Conference. 

recognising  that  in  the  absence  of  expert 
technical  guidance  and  adequate  financial  resources, 
it  is  difficult  to  plan  effectively  country-wide 
prevention  of  preventable  blindness  and  the  cure 
of  curable  blindness  and  the  education,  training, 
rehabilitation  and  welfare  of  the  blind, 

recommends  that  the  Government  of  India 
approach  the  United  Nations  and  the  specialised 
agencies  thereof  including  the  ILO,  UNESCO, 
UNICEF,  FAO,  etc.  and  the  expanded  programme 
of  technical  assistance  to  give  adequate  financial 
help  to  an  emergent  country  like  India  to  prevent 
preventable  blindness  and  to  further  develop  new 
blind  welfare  programmes  in  the  country,  and 
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earnestly  urges  upon  the  Prime  Minister  of 
India,  the  Ministers  for  Education,  Health,  Labour, 
and  Food  and  Agriculture  at  the  Centre  to  take 
up  this  matter  at  the  highest  level  to  ensure  that 
a  proper  approach  is  made  to  such  international 
bodies  for  adequate  assistance  to  develop  blind 
welfare  services  in  our  country. 

Resolution  No.  3. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  the  last  census  for  the  blind 
was  taken  as  far  back  as  1930,  and 

recognising  that  planning  of  blind  welfare 
services  depends  mainly  on  the  availability  of 
correct  and  up-to-date  statistical  data  ; 

urges  upon  the  Union  Ministry  of  Education 
to  take  steps  in  collaboration  with  the  Union 
Ministry  of  Home  Affairs  and  the  Census  Com- 
missioner to  collect  at  all  ensuing  censuses  detailed 
and  accurate  statistical  data  of  the  blind  in  our 
country  classifying  them  in  proper  categories  and 
age  groups  ; 

urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  introduce  : — 

(i)  a  system  of  registration  of  the  blind 
through  the  existing  Revenue  Machinery, 
and 

(«)  to  collect,  collate  and  disseminate  periodi- 
cally through  the  existing  Bureaux  of 
Statistics,  accurate  statistical  data 
pertaining  to  all  age  groups  of  the  blind 
so  as  to  assist  the  Government  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  working  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  plan  Blind  Welfare 
Services  on  right  lines. 

Resolution  No.  4. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  the  blind  with  multiple 
handicaps  are  seriously  handicapped, 

urges  that  they  be  given  special  services  and 
assistance  to  afford  them  equal  opportunities  in 
life. 


Resolution  No.  5. 

This  Conference, 

endorses  all  the  recommendations,  made  at 
the  :— 

(i)  First  World  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held 
in  Paris  in  August  1954  ; 

(//)  The  Far  East  Conference  on  work  for  the 
Blind  held  in  Tokyo,  Japan  in  October 
1955,  and 

(///)  The  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  held  at  Oslo, 
Norway  in  August  1957  and 

strongly  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  to  consider  the  resolutions  passed 
at  these  international  conferences  carefully  and  to 
energetically  and  speedily  implement  the  same  as 
far  as  practicable. 

Resolution  No.  6. 
This  Conference, 

recognising  that  the  maximum  participation 
by  the  blind  in  the  social,  economic  and  cultural 
life  of  the  community  can  be  attained  only  through 
proper  education  from  the  earliest  age,  rehabili- 
tation and  intensive  training  in  academic  and 
vocational  subjects  like  Physiotherapy,  Massage, 
Telephone  Operating,  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
and  other  proved  fields, 

urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments, in  co-operation  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  specialised  agencies,  to  set  up  well 
planned  model  institutions  and  Pilot  Projects  of 
each  type  in  each  district  of  every  State, 

urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  develop  new  programmes  for  the 
education,  training  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
of  all  age  groups  as  also  the  blind  with  other 
handicaps. 
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Resolution  No.  7. 

This  Conference, 

notes  with  appreciation  the  recent  concessions 
given  by  the  Ministry  of  Railways  in  respect  of 
railway  travel  by  the  blind,  and 

urges  upon  the  Union  Government  to  extend 
the  same  concessions  by  all  other  recognised  means 
of  transport  and  particularly  by  inland  Air  Services 
and  the  Municipal  and  State  Transport  Services. 

Resolution  No.  8. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  the  provision  made  in  the  Second 
Five- Year  Plan  for  Social  Welfare  and  particularly 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  2,000,000  visually  handi- 
capped in  India  is  entirely  inadequate,  and 

recognising  the  imperative  need  for  developing 
new  programmes  for  the  education,  training, 
rehabilitation  and  employment  of  the  blind, 

urges  upon  the  Union  Government  and  the 
Planning  Commission  to  substantially  increase  the 
provision  in  the  Third  Five- Year  Plan  and  in  the 
plans  to  follow  to  ensure  the  setting  up  of  new 
projects  and  institutions. 

Resolution  No.  9. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  the  dearth  of  recreational  clubs 
and  cultural  centres  for  the  blind, 

urges  upon  the  local  authorities  and  the 
voluntary  agencies  working  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  to  develop  such  clubs  and  centres  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  in  all  States. 

Resolution  No.  10. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  in  the  absence  of  proper 
hcencing  of  schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind, 
the  possibility  of  exploitation  of  the  blind  exists, 

and  recognising  that  a  system  of  licencing  will 
result  in  better  administration  of  institutions  for  the 
blind. 


recommends  to  all  State  Governments  to 
evolve  and  adopt  a  system  for  the  licencing  of 
schools  and  institutions  for  the  blind. 

Resolution  No.  11. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  music  affords  excellent 
opportunities  to  the  blind  to  earn  an  honest  and 
decent  livelihood,  and 

recognising  that  the  time  is  now  ripe  to  evolve 
a  uniform  Music  Notation  in  Bharati  Braille, 

urges  upon  the  Union  Ministry  of  Education 
to  take  all  possible  steps  to  evolve,  at  an  early  date, 
uniform  Music  Notations  in  Bharati  Braille. 

Resolution  No.  12. 

This  Conference, 

places  on  record  its  appreciation  of  the 
excellent  work  done  by  the  Seminars  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  and  the  Employment  of  the 
Blind  organised  at  Mussoorie  by  the  Union 
Ministry  of  Education  and 

earnestly  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  to  implement  energetically  and 
speedily  the  considered  recommendations  made 
at  the  Seminars, 

earnestly  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  to  hold  such  Seminars  periodically 
to  cover  the  different  aspects  of  the  problem. 

Resolution  No.  13. 

This  Conference, 

while  placing  on  record  its  great  appreciation 
of  the  liberal  assistance  given  by  charitable  trusts 
and  the  generous  help  given  in  cash,  kind  and 
services  by  the  public  and  the  pioneering  work 
done  by  Voluntary  Agencies,  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  and 

recognising  that  only  the  fringe  of  the  problem 
of  alleviating  the  lot  of  the  blind  in  India  has  been 
touched  and  a  tremendous  lot  yet  remains  to  be 
done, 
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earnestly  urges  the  charitable  trusts,  the  public 
and  the  Voluntary  Agencies  working  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  to  greatly  intensify  and 
accelerate  their  efforts  and  to  do  everything  possible 
to  give  the  benefit  of  blind  welfare  services  to  as 
large  a  number  of  our  blind  brethren  as  possible. 
*  *  *  * 

PREVENTION  AND  CURE  OF  BLINDNESS. 
Resolution  No.  1. 

This  Conference, 

recommends  to  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  and  the  public  to  accept  the  following 
minimum  definition  of  blindness  recommended 
by  the  First  World  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  held  at  Paris  in 
August  1954  : — 

(a)  total  absence  of  sight,  or 

(b)  visual  acuity  not  exceeding  3/60  or  10/200 
(Snellen)  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
lenses,  or 

(c)  serious  limitation  in  the  field  of  vision, 
generally  not  greater  than  200  degrees. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  many  persons  with  sight  in 
the  better  eye,  after  correction  equal  to  20/200  or 
6/60  in  the  metric  system,  are  seriously  handicapped 
visually, 

strongly  urges  that  wherever  possible,  the 
definition  of  blindness  be  expanded  to  include  all 
those  with  this  degree  of  visual  loss. 

Resolution  No.  2. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  the  incidence  of  blindness  in 
India  is  nearly  the  highest  in  the  world  ; 

recognising  that  a  very  large  percentage  of 
blindness  in  India  is  preventable  and  curable  ; 

recognising  the  truth  of  the  statement  made 
in  the  Government  of  India  Report  on  Blindness, 
1944,  viz.,  'there  is  no  branch  of  medical  science 
in  which  comparatively  cheap  and  speedy  treatment 


yields  such  quick,  satisfactory  and  lasting  results'; 

recognising  that  the  provision  of  life-long  blind 
welfare  services  is  much  more  expensive  than 
prevention  of  blindness  ;  and 

recognising  that  in  the  absence  of  proper 
technical  guidance  and  financial  resources,  the 
emergent  countries  like  India  cannot  plan  and 
execute  effectively  comprehensive  programmes  of 
controlling  diseases  leading  to  blindness  and  of 
sight  saving  over  wide  areas  ; 

(a)  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  as  also  all  Municipalities,  District 
Local  Boards  and  similar  other  local  authorities 
to  take  all  possible  steps  towards  the  control  of 
diseases  leading  to  blindness  and  in  particular 
diseases  like  small  pox,  ophthalmia  neonatoram, 
cataract,  glaucoma,  trachoma,  inflammatory 
diseases  of  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea  ;  kerato- 
malacia  (malnutrition),  venereal  diseases,  etc. 

(b)  urges  on  the  Union  Ministry  of  Health 
and  the  State  Health  Departments  to  ensure 
introduction  of  comprehensive  national  program- 
mes for  saving  the  sight  of  the  future  generation 
by  organising  on  a  country-wide  scale  Sight  Saving 
Campaigns, 

(c)  recommends  to  the  Ministry  of  Education 
to  include  in  the  text-books  for  school  and  college 
students  lessons  pertaining  to  the  care  of  eyes  and 
simple  prophylactic  measures  to  prevent  blindness. 

Resolution  No.  3. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  adequate  publicity  regarding 
the  care  of  eyes,  prevention  of  blindness  and  the 
colossal  problem  of  the  2,000,000  blind  in  India 
and  its  various  aspects  has  not  been  given  so  far, 
and 

recognising  that  lack  of  such  publicity  does 
not  serve  to  prevent  avoidable  blindness  in  the 
country  and  the  consequent  life-long  misery, 

earnestly  urges  upon  the  Union  Ministry  of 
Information  and  Broadcasting,  the  State  Directo- 
rates of  Publicity  and  the  Voluntary  Agencies 
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working  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  to  give  the 
widest  possible  publicity — particularly  in  the  rural 
areas — to  the  problems  connected  with  : — 

1.  the  care  of  eyes, 

2.  control  of  diseases  leading  to  blindness, 

3.  prevention  of  blindness, 

4.  education,  training,  rehabilitation,  em- 
ployment, aftercare  and  recreational  and 
cultural  activities  and  needs  of  the  blind; 

such  publicity  being  given  by  all  recognised 
means  such  as  through  the  radio,  newspapers  and 
magazines,  films,  magic  lantern  slides,  posters, 
pamphlets,  demonstrations,  exhibitions  and 
through  the  agencies  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
other  known  community  meeting  places. 

Resolution  No.  4. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  the  great  need  for  organising,  on  a 
national  basis,  prevention  of  preventable  blindness, 
research  into  the  common  causes  of  blindness  and 
publicity  aimed  at  eradication  of  diseases  leading 
to  blindness,  and 

recognising  the  need  for  periodically  launching 
Sight  Saving  Campaigns  on  a  country-wide  basis 
resolves  to  form,  and  hereby  brings  into  existence, 
The  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind- 
ness, with  its  Headquarters  at  Delhi,  under  the 
direct  auspices  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Blind. 

#  *  *  * 

REHABILITATION     AND  EMPLOYMENT 

Resolution  No.  1. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  it  is  the  fundamental  right  of 
the  blind  to  work  and  earn  a  decent  living  ; 

recognising  that  all  education  must  necessarily 
lead  to  congenial  and  remunerative  employment 
and  that  the  education  of  the  blind  is  no  exception; 


recognising  that  it  is  essential  to  provide  the 
blind  with  a  reasonable  level  of  subsistence  in 
accordance  with  the  standards  of  living,  and 

recognising  that  the  blind  could  be  trained  so 
as  to  make  them  tax-payers  rather  than  to  let 
them  live  as  tax  consumers, 

urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments to  accept  : 

(/)  that  all  blind  persons,  by  reason  of  the 
limitations  and  restrictions  imposed  by 
their  blindness,  have  needs  which  are 
additional  to  those  of  the  sighted, 
(//■)  that  it  is  imperative  that  special  pro- 
grammes for  the  blind  be  given  top 
priority  in  the  general  programmes  of 
social  security  of  a  Welfare  State  such 
as  ours, 

(///)  urges  that  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  take  all  possible  steps  to  : — 

1.  impart  intensive  pre-employment  training 
to  suitable  blind  adults  particularly  in 
light  engineering  jobs  so  as  to  make  them 
acceptable  to  the  employers  in  Open 
Industry, 

2.  make  adequate  provisions  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  blind  in  sheltered  workshops, 

3.  evolve  schemes  for  the  Home  Bound 
Blind,  the  blind  with  multiple  handicaps 
and  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  so  as  to 
give  them  work  at  their  homes  and  a 
living  wage, 

4.  encourage  the  employment  of  qualified 
and  trained  blind  in  Government  services 
and  in  State-owned  industrial  concerns. 
Municipalities  and  other  local  authorities 
Public  Utility  concerns,  etc.  if  necessary 
by  relaxing  the  existing  restrictions,  if 
any,  on  the  employment  of  the  blind, 

5.  assist  the  blind  in  securing  congenial  and 
remunerative  employment  by  creating 
special  employment  offices  for  the  Handi- 
capped within  the  set  up  of  the  existing 
Employment  Exchanges, 
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6.  provide  to  the  employable  blind  facilities 
of  vocational  guidance  and  counselling 
services  through  the  existing  Vocational 
Guidance  Bureaux,  and 

7.  augment  the  wages  of  the  blind  in  a 
manner  so  as  to  ensure  to  them  a  minimum 
living  wage  according  to  the  standards 
of  living  in  the  community. 

Resolution  No.  2. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  no  Institutions  exist  in  India 
for  the  aged,  infirm,  disabled  and  incapacitated 
blind,  and 

recognising  that  no  social  security  scheme 
obtains  in  India  giving  pensions  to  such  aged  and 
infirm  blind, 

earnestly  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  to  start,  at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity,  at  least  one  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  blind  in  each  of  the  States,  and 

to  introduce  schemes  for  giving  adequate 
pensions,  keeping  in  mind  the  standards  of  living 
of  the  community,  to  such  aged,  infirm  and 
disabled  blind. 

Resolution  No.  3. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  the  need  for  giving  the  blind 
intensive  training  in  rehabilitation,  personal  groom- 
ing and  management,  corrective  therapy,  etc. 

urges  on  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
to  set  up  as  early  as  possible  rehabilitation  centres 
for  the  blind  for  each  State. 

Resolution  No.  4. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  the  need  for  developing  mobility 
in  the  blind  and  restoring  their  self-confidence  in 
freely  moving  about, 

notes  with  great  satisfaction  the  efforts  of  the 
Lions  Club  of  Bombay  in  launching  the  White  Cane 
Movement  and 


urges  upon  all  the  associations  and  institutions 
working  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind  throughout 
India  to  systematically  impart  intensive  training 
in  the  use  of  the  White  Cane  and  to  develop  the 
White  Cane  Movement  in  their  respective  States. 

*  *  *  * 

RURAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

Resolution  No.  1. 

This  Conference, 

recognising  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
blind  in  our  country  live  in  the  villages, 

recognising  that  the  existing  set  up  is  not 
suitable  for  the  needs  of  the  rural  blind, 

recognising  that  the  seventy  odd  institutions 
located  in  towns  and  cities  impart  training  with 
little  or  no  bias  on  the  needs  of  the  rural  blind, 

recognising  that  in  a  rural  economy  such  as 
ours  all  the  blind  cannot  be  absorbed  in  the 
traditional  workshop  trades  or  in  Open  Industry, 

recognising  that  any  attempts  at  urbanising 
the  rural  blind  ultimately  lead  to  frustration  and 
disappointment, 

earnestly  urges  upon  the  Union  and  the  State 
Governments  and  the  voluntary  agencies  working 
for  the  blind  to 

(0  set  up  in  the  villages  training  institutions 
of  different  types  for  training  the  rural 
blind  belonging  to  all  age  groups  and  in 
particular, 

07)  set  up  Agricultural  and  Rural  Training 
Centres  for  the  Blind  to  provide  adaptive 
training  in  simple  Agricultural  pursuits 
in  their  familiar  rural  surroundings,  and 

(in)  set  up  Training  Centres  to  train  blind 
women  in  household  and  domestic  work 
and  in  cultivation  of  land  so  as  to  fit  them 
to  take  their  rightful  place  in  the  family 
unit  and  in  the  rural  economy  of  the 
/  country. 
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EDUCATION   OF   THE  BLIND 

1 .  General. 

This  Conference  wishes  to  emphasise  the  fact, 
that  educational  facilities  for  the  blind  children 
as  they  exist,  are  insufficient  and  not  properly 
organised  hindering  thereby  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  blind  children  to  take  their  rightful  place 
in  society  as  its  respectable  members  and  recom- 
mends that  : 

1.  All  State  Governments  do  start  at  least 
one  model  school  for  blind  children  in 
each  district  of  the  State. 

2.  Schools  for  blind  children  be  graded 
wherever  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  age-groups  from  the  Kindergarten 
upwards  as  is  the  case  with  the  schools 
for  the  sighted. 

3.  All  the  State  Governments  should  give 
recognition  to  schools  for  the  blind  on 
the  same  conditions  as  to  the  schools  for 
sighted  children  and  make  specific  allo- 
cations for  grant-in-aid  preferably  on  the 
basis  of  two  thirds  of  the  audited  expen- 
diture or  Rs.  50  per  month  per  capita 
whichever  is  less. 

4.  Braille  text  books  and  literature  be 
produced  in  sufficient  quantity  and  cheaply 
by  setting  up  Braille  Presses  on  a  regional 
basis.  Hand  written  Braille  books  and 
literature  of  special  nature  be  encouraged 
through  voluntary  transcription  agencies 
who  also  should  be  liberally  financed  by 
the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  to 
develop  Braille  and  Talking  Book 
Libraries  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind. 

5.  The  utility  and  urgency  of  the  use  of 
abbreviations  and  contractions  following 
the  country-wide  adoption  of  Bharati 
Braille  for  the  education  of  the  blind  be 
recognised  and  further  recommends  that 
early  steps  be  taken  by  the  Union  and  the 
State  Governments  for  the  setting  up  of 


Committees  of  Braillists  and  Linguists  to 
formulate  contractions  for  the  National 
and  regional  languages. 

6.  Braille  appliances  be  made  available 
at  a  subsidised  price  and  a  Central 
Braille  Plant  be  set  up  immediately 
in  co-operation  with  the  U.N.O.,  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  and  the  Royal  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  U.K.,  to  manufacture  appara- 
tus and  appliances  used  in  the  education, 
training,  recreational  and  cultural  needs 
of  the  blind. 

It  further  recommends  that  till  such 
time  as  apparatus  and  equipment  used 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  is  available 
in  adequate  quantities  in  the  country,  the 
procedure  for  the  importing  and  clearing 
of  such  apparatus  be  simplified. 

7.  Training  Courses  for  teachers  of  the  blind 
be  organised  to  provide  trained  personnel 
to  the  institutions.  In  the  interim  period 
until  training  courses  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  are  fully  available,  "in-service 
training"  for  teachers  of  the  blind  who  do 
not  possess  special  certificate  in  teaching 
the  blind,  should  be  provided. 

8.  Schools  for  the  blind  should  employ 
qualified  and  experienced  teachers  on  the 
staff  and  ensure  that  a  reasonable  propor- 
tion of  blind  teachers  are  employed  at 
such  institutions. 

9.  The  number  of  children  in  each  class 
should  not  ideally  be  above  10  and  the 
number  of  teachers  in  an  institution 
should  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  this 
principle  as  far  as  possible. 

1 0.  Service  conditions,  salary  scales,  providtnt 
fund  benefits  etc.,  be  laid  down  for 
the  teachers  of  the  blind  and  that  all  the 
allowances  paid  to  teachers  of  the 
sighted  be  paid  to  the  teachers  of  the 
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blind.  An  additional  allowance  should  be 
given  to  the  teachers  specially  qualified 
to  teach  the  blind. 

11.  Separate  Inspectorate  with  quahfied 
personnel  be  established  by  all  State 
Governments  as  early  as  possible  for  the 
proper  administration  of  the  schools  for 
the  blind  and  for  ensuring  that  minimum 
standards  are  maintained. 

12.  Home  Visiting  and  Teaching  Services  be 
established  in  district  areas  by  local 
authorities  working  through  voluntary 
agencies  where  necessary,  for  the  ultimate 
absorption  of  the  children  in  their  own 
communities. 

13.  Schools  for  the  blind  be  in  congenial 
surroundings  with  open  grounds  for  the 
children  to  move  about  freely  and  to 
have  games,  sports  etc. 

14.  The  Union  and  the  State  Governments 
declare  in  unequivocal  terms  that  the 
education  of  the  blind  and  the  other 
handicapped  and  their  total  integration 
into  society  is  the  integral  part  of  the 
national  scheme  of  education  covering 
normal  children  under  the  Indian  Con- 
stitution. 

«  *  N<  >H 

2.   Standardisation  of  curriculum  in  Schools  for 
the  Blind 

This  Conference  recognising  the  need  for  the 
standardisation  of  curriculum  in  schools  for  the 
blind  recommends  that : — 

1.  Curriculum  in  schools  for  the  bhnd  be 
broadly  based  on  the  same  lines  as  that 
for  the  schools  for  the  sighted  in  the  State 
but  with  a  vocational  bias  for  the  majority 
of  children  in  whose  case  higher  aca- 
demic education  may  not  be  fruitful. 
The  schools  for  that  reason  be  based  on 
the  Multi-purpose  school  system  with  the 


syllabus  for  (a)  Academic,  (b)  Professional 
education  and  (c)  Handicrafts  training. 

2.  A  committee  of  Head  Masters  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  National  Association  for  the 
Bhnd  to  go  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
curriculum  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Association  for  the  Bhnd 
for  necessary  action. 

9|t  >!:  iH  « 

3,  Care   of  the   pre-school  blind  child 

This  Conference  is  of  the  opinion  that  neglect 
of  pre-school  blind  children  leads  to  undesirable 
complexes  both  on  the  part  of  the  parents  and  the 
children,  resulting  in  emotional  and  psychological 
disturbances  which  prove  highly  detrimental  to 
the  complete  social  integration  of  the  children  and 
their  acceptance  as  normal  beings;  that  the  child 
often  starves  mentally  and  develops  mannerisms 
which  later  become  difficult  to  cure  and  correct, 
feels  that  urgent  measures  are  necessary  for  an 
early  approach  to  and  contact  of  such  children  and 
their  parents  by  personnel  specifically  trained  to 
care  for  them  and  to  guide  the  parents  in  the  true 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  blind  children  and 
suggests  the  following  measures : — 

1.  Preparation  of  suitable  literature,  pre- 
ferably in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  in 
regional  languages  for  the  guidance  of 
parents  of  blind  children. 

2.  Training  of  Home  Teachers  and  Visitors 
to  make  personal  contacts  with  the 
families  concerned. 

3.  Establishment  of  training  centres  for  the 
above  personnel  preferably  attached  to 
colleges  of  social  science  and  child- 
guidance  clinics  or  to  well  established 
institutions  for  the  bhnd  which  can 
provide  this  training. 

4.  Enhsting  of  the  active  co-operation  of  the 
agencies  like  the  village  officials, 
panchayats,  local  bodies,  social  workers, 
associations,  institutions  and  workers  for 
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the  blind,  ophthalmic  surgeons,  etc.  so 
that  the  whole  work  is  co-ordinated. 

5.  Securing  services  of  Kindergarten  and 
Montessori  trained  staff  who,  after  a  short- 
term  intensive  course  for  the  special 
work  they  will  have  to  undertake,  may  be 
employed  to  look  after  the  educational 
and  other  needs  of  the  blind  children  in 
the  nursery  schools  or  in  their  homes, 
if  necessary. 

*  *  ♦  * 

4.   Extra  or  Co-curricalar  Activities  in  Schools 
for  the  Blind 

This  Conference  recognising  the  need  for 
Extra  Curricular  Activities  in  schools  for  the  blind 
in  order  to  develop  normal  behaviour  in  children 
and  to  help  them  to  live  a  full  life  emotionally, 
socially  and  intellectually  asserts  that  no  school  pro- 
gramme should  be  considered  complete  unless 
children  have  ample  provision  for  varied  activities 
as  a  preparation  for  a  community  life  and  to  gain 
confidence  in  themselves  to  meet  the  outside  world 
with  courage,  interest  and  full  understanding  of 
its  manifold  problems  and  therefore  recommends 
that:— 

1.  Ad  hoc  grants  for  staff  and  equipment  be 
made  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  to  fully 
develop  the  Extra  Curricular  Activities. 

2.  Extra  Curricular  Activities  for  blind 
children  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
undertaken  conjointly  with  sighted  child- 
ren to  avoid  the  apparent  disadvantages 
of  forming  "blind  islands". 

3.  The  Extra  Curricular  Activities  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
programme  and  participation  in  some  at 
least  be  made  compulsory  in  schools  for 
the  blind. 

4.  Concessions  and  freeships  given  for 
co-curricular  activities  such  as  edu- 
cational tours,  holiday  camps,  sports,  etc. 


to  the  schools  for  the  sighted  be  extended 
to  the  schools  for  the  blind  also. 

*  *  *  * 

5.  Psychological  studies  of  the  Blind 

This  Conference  notices  with  regret  that 
no  systematic  psychological  studies  of  the  blind 
have  so  far  been  undertaken  not  only  to  assess 
correctly  as  far  as  possible  the  aptitude  and 
ability  of  the  blind  individuals  but  also  to 
remove  misconceptions  about  the  blind  firstly 
from  the  minds  of  their  parents  and  relations  and 
secondly  from  the  community  at  large  and  urges 
upon  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  and 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  blind  that  a  Central 
Research  Committee  of  experts  in  this  field  be 
established  to  formulate  suitable  tests  in  regional 
languages  to  assess  scientifically  the  intelligence,  and 
aptitude  of  blind  children  and  that  the  specialist 
teachers  for  the  blind  be  trained  in  each  language 
area  with  the  help  of  the  experts  available  in  that 
area  to  conduct  the  tests. 

Intelligence,  aptitude  and  vocational  guidance 
tests  be  taken  regularly  by  research  students  from 
Psychology  Departments,  in  the  Universities  and 
Child  Guidance  Clinics. 

*  *  *  * 

6.  Educating  Blind   Children   at  Regular  Day 
Schools 

This  Conference  realising  the  impossibility  of 
providing  sufficient  residential  teaching  institutions 
for  the  blind  owing  to  the  large  number  of  blind 
children  of  school-going  age  and  recognising  that 
such  a  mode  of  instruction  if  practised  will  result 
in  lesser  expenses  on  the  education  of  the  blind 
besides  giving  blind  children  an  opportunity  to 
have  healthy  and  useful  social  contacts  with  sighted 
children  and  thus  help  them  in  their  ultimate 
integration  into  Society  recommends  that  where 
possible  and  practicable  integration  of  blind 
children  in  schools  for  the  sighted  be  encouraged 
and  followed  under  supervision  of  specially  trained 
teachers  in  view  of  the  success  achieved  in  the  U.S.A. 
and  other  countries  in  such  educational  integration , 
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To  encourage  this  system  of  co-education  of 
the  blind  and  the  sighted,  this  Conference  further 
recommends  that  the  State  Governments  select  at 
least  one  school  in  each  District  for  such  co-educa- 
tion and  further  recommends  that  additional 
grants  be  given  to  the  schools  desiring  to  introduce 
this  programme.  Such  grants  be  also  made  payable 
to  schools  for  the  blind  sponsoring  blind  students 
for  higher  eduction  at  regular  Day  Schools. 

«  *  *  * 


7.  The  Partially  Blind 

This  Conference  desires  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Union  and  the  State  Governments  to  the 
pitiable  lot  of  children  v^ith  High  Myopia  and 
suggests  that  it  is  imperative  to  open  special  insti- 
tutions for  this  partially  blind  children  under  tea- 
chers qualified  to  teach  such  children.  Till  such 
time  as  these  institutions  are  established  the 
Conference  considers  it  expedient  that  classes  in 
selected  schools  be  opened  for  partially  blind 
children  under  qualified  teachers. 
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